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1 Skinhead ethnic violence in the 
Russian Federation 


On January 11, 2006 Aleksander Koptsev, a troubled youth suffering from an 
illness that would lead to blindness and mental distress, burst into a Hassid 
synagogue on Bolshaya Bronnaya Street in the heart of Moscow. The security 
cameras at the synagogue captured the entire incident.’ After entering the 
synagogue, 21-year-old Koptsev pulled out a knife and shouted “I will kill 
Jews!” He proceeded to stab nine parishioners before being wrestled to the 
ground by the Rabbi (see Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 6: 3). The ensuing police 
investigation found anti-Semitic literature at Koptsev’s apartment and pur- 
ported links between him and the international racist skinhead group 
Combat-18: Blood and Honour. At his trial, Koptsev said that he had gone 
into the synagogue to “kill as many Jews as possible.” The court sentenced 
Koptsev to 16 years in prison for attempted murder “motivated by ethnic hatred” 
but did not charge him with inciting religious or ethnic enmity (see Bigotry 
Monitor, 2006: 6: 13). Koptsev took his own life less than a year later.” 

Most people in Russia expressed revulsion at the events, as indeed they 
would do anywhere. Yet some actually tried to invert the meaning of this 
event and present Russians as the victims. Russian State Duma deputy 
speaker Sergei Baburin from the Rodina (Motherland) bloc voiced such sen- 
timent when he charged that many of the accusations made against Koptsev 
were “Russophobic in essence,” implying that the media only cares about 
crimes committed against Jews (see Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 6: 3). Likewise 
former Motherland leader Dmitrii Rogozin blamed violent video games and 
pornography, claiming that the attack received extra attention due to the 
Jewish nature of the victims: “Obviously, the murder of a Russian is seen in 
Russia as an ordinary crime, while the murder of a minority is practically a 
crime against humanity” (Zavtra, January 19, 2006 in Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 
6: 5). At the time of writing, Rogozin was Russia’s ambassador to NATO. 
Albeit not quite support for Koptsev, statements of this nature from officials 
of such high ranking in the machinery of the state are reflective of popular 
xenophobic sentiment in the Russian Federation. 

Another incident of ethnic violence came in January 2005, when in the 
Novosibirsk Oblast town of Iskitim armed men expelled a settlement of 400 
Roma, claiming that if the Roma would not leave voluntarily then they would 
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have drugs or weapons planted on the Roma to frame them. Local media 
reportedly praised the men for “finally putting an end to inter-ethnic conflict” 
(see Bigotry Monitor, 2005: 5: 8). Later in January, arsonists burned down 
five occupied Roma houses and two more in April. In blog posts on the 
website of a local newspaper, residents praised the inhabitants of Iskitim for 
ridding themselves of “drug dealers” and called for Roma to be forcibly addicted 
to heroin so they could not reproduce (see Bigotry Monitor, 2005: 5: 15). Later 
that same year, someone threw a Molotov cocktail through the window of a 
Roma house, causing third-degree burns to an 8-year-old girl (see Bigotry 
Monitor, 2005: 5: 45). The anti-Roma arsonists were not prosecuted by the 
Russian state authorities, presumably due at least in part to the popular 
support their actions enjoyed. 

These events are but two of hundreds of cases of low-level ethnic violence 
that has gone mostly unnoticed by Western publics but not by international 
organizations. Indeed, the United Nations special rapporteur for racism Doudou 
Diéne visited Russia in 2006 to investigate and found that, while there was no 
state policy of racial discrimination, “Russian society is facing an alarming 
trend of racism and xenophobia, the most striking manifestations of which 
are the increasing number of racially motivated crimes and attacks” (United 
Nations, 2007: 2). At the same time, there is significant variation in how 
skinheads attack ethnic minorities. Such events are not just acts of ethnic violence, 
but particular acts—or forms—of ethnic violence. Is there a way to compare 
events of this nature to each other? How can we understand these events 
theoretically? Why are there different forms of ethnic violence in the Russian 
Federation? What can they tell us about the future of that troubled country? 

Such questions are important both from an empirical and theoretical point 
of view. Empirically, Russian President Vladimir Putin has been accused of 
constructing a neo-authoritarian (or even fascist) regime, yet it has been one 
that so far has managed to operate without widely noted political violence. 
Because of their seemingly random nature, individual incidences of ethnic 
violence or “hate crime” (Arnold, 2015a) have not been connected to broader 
social discourse, although such connections are indeed present. Indeed, “since 
the start of the 2000s, the state-controlled mass media have disseminated the 
idea of the cultural or civilizational predetermination of a ‘special path’ for 
Russia with particular fervor” (Verkhovsky and Pain, 2012: 56). Notions of 
civilizational exceptionalism and inter-ethnic relations have also played out 
on Russian television and in the media, which is not as orchestrated by the 
regime as many observers believe (Hutchings and Tolz, 2015). Enhancing our 
understanding of why there is so much social anger in Russia which the 
regime can exploit (in, for instance, the annexation of Crimea) is a worthy 
enterprise. Such questions offer insights into why the “Weimar Russia” sce- 
nario (a term first used by Russian journalist Aleksei Yanov in 1995; see also 
Brubaker, 1996; Luks, 2008; Umland, 2012) manifested itself not in the eco- 
nomically disastrous 1990s but the relatively prosperous early years of the 
new millennium. 
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Similarly, understanding hate crime or ethnic conflict in Russia is itself a 
worthy enterprise. The ultra-right in Russia have become a focus of attention 
(Arnold, 2009, 2010a, 2010b; Foxall, 2012) in recent times and especially in 
advance of the 2018 World Cup. Some of these ultra-right activists have par- 
ticipated as volunteers in the conflict in Eastern Ukraine (Arnold, 2014a). As 
global events like the Olympics and the World Cup are staged in less stable 
countries outside of the traditional West, the activities and opinions of extre- 
mist groups will be a subject of intense interest. As a chance to glimpse into 
the psychology and rationales of people inside such hate groups, these ques- 
tions are important for those concerned with the prevention of ethnic and 
racial violence throughout the globe. 

At the same time and somewhat paradoxically, the main hope for change in 
the case of Russia also seems to come from the right. The protests which filled 
Moscow’s streets as well as those of numerous other Russian cities saw an 
alliance of liberals and nationalists, personified in the form of Alexei Navalny 
(Arnold, 2014c; Hutchings and Tolz, 2015: 185-91). At the time of writing— 
and despite Putin’s best efforts to commandeer the nationalist movement with 
foreign policy adventurism—some nationalists remain fervently opposed to 
the Kremlin as not sufficiently radical. Some thinkers on the Russian far right 
hold out hopes of Russia becoming the “White World’s Future” (Arnold and 
Romanova, 2013), reflecting the structure of Russian society that has served 
to keep whole communities intact and ethnically homogenous (Arnold, 201 5a). 
The emergence of an oppositional and extremist right-wing movement should 
be concerning to anyone interested in Russian politics today. 

Moreover, these questions also offer insight into theoretical debates in 
political science. The case of Russian neo-Nazi violence is interesting precisely 
because it offers insights into why political-ethnic violence takes more or less 
extreme forms and, concomitantly, the process of violence escalation. Past 
explanations of political-ethnic violence have regarded the phenomenon as an 
outcome of structural conditions (see Tilly, 2003). Yet in a situation where 
perpetrators are almost completely free to choose how they attack ethnic 
others, why do they choose particular forms instead of others? What are the 
conditions under which violence escalates? Comparing forms of violence 
within the same conflict offers us insights into the violence-generating process 
by holding many conditions relevant to violence constant. Indeed, work that 
compares civil/ethnic wars against one another “cannot answer questions 
regarding why violence varies temporally and spatially within a conflict, and 
therefore cannot be used to examine many aspects of conflict dynamics. Such 
aspects are better studied within the context of single-case microstudies of 
violence” (Eck, 2009: 386). The case of Russian neo-Nazi violence constitutes 
such a single-case microstudy of ethnic violence. Uncovering why neo-Nazis 
use different forms of violence promises insights into the process of escalation 
in political and ethnic violence. 

Also, using a low-level but persistent ethnic conflict, like Russian neo-Nazi 
groups’ targeting of ethnic minorities, holds the prospect of making another 
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contribution to theory on ethnic violence. Hitherto scholars have tried to 
explain why violence occurred in particular situations, ignoring the form it 
took as unimportant. Indeed, “one of the most interesting yet infrequently 
asked questions about nationalist violence is why it assumes the forms it 
does” (Beissinger, 2002: 306). The relatively low level of violence in Russia 
offers a chance to answer just this question, which promises insights into 
larger cases. After all, if the processes that lead to minor incidences of vio- 
lence are the same as those that lead to the major incidences, then those 
interested in explaining ethnic violence have an immediate interest in 
explaining just those processes. As Daniel Jonah Goldhagen (1996) argued in 
his seminal work on the Holocaust, understanding how often offers insights 
into why. Explaining how ethnic and political violence takes different forms 
has implications for the larger question of why ethnic violence occurs at all. 

This chapter outlines the nature of what must be explained and presents a 
typology of the forms of ethnic violence. The next section provides data on 
racist skinhead violence in the Russian Federation, showing that it reached its 
apogee between 2008 and 2009, although it remains a significant problem at 
the time of writing. The scale of Russian racist violence in the first decade of 
the millennium meant Russia was the most dangerous country for ethnic and 
racial minorities in the Organization for Security and Co-operation in 
Europe. Section 1.2 then presents a typology of forms of ethnic violence with 
historical examples and applies the typology to Russian violence. Section 1.3 
provides the template for the rest of the book. 


1.1 Racist violence in the Russian Federation 


In 2007, Russia was home to half the world’s population of skinheads—an 
estimated total of 50,000 (Shnirel’man, 2007: 28 cf. Tarasov). The Russian 
word for “skinhead,” britogolovye (literally, shaven-headed), is used to 
describe violent extremist youth on the far right, but the Cyrillicized version 
of the English word “skinhead” is more common in the Russian media. Ori- 
ginally used to denote a cultural style which originated in 1950s London 
associated with ethnic minorities, the term today has both racist and non- 
racist skinhead associations (for example, the organization Skinheads against 
Racial Prejudice (SHARP)). This is true in Russia as well, where anti-fascist 
groups will sometimes adopt the cultural styles of the skinhead movement. Unless 
otherwise indicated, however, the term “skinhead” in this book refers to 
solely racist skinheads. At other times, the book refers to racist skinheads as 
“neo-Nazis,” due primarily to the association of the term in Russia. Chapter 2 
gives more background on Russian skinheads, but for the moment it will suffice 
to focus on their actions. 

Between 2001 and 2009 skinheads in Russia used violence on an almost 
daily basis against those who are ethnically and racially different. Table 1.1 
shows the number of skinhead attacks on members of ethnic minorities in 
2001-9, which illustrates the scale of the problem. It should be said that these 
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numbers are almost certainly conservative estimates as the government keeps 
no publicly available statistics on skinhead violence. The Diéne report dis- 
cussed above was not the only document to note this. Nikolai Butkevich, head 
of the Union of Councils of Former Soviet Jewry (UCSJ), complained in 
2008 that “the government refuses to implement a comprehensive and trans- 
parent system for monitoring hate crimes” (see Bigotry Monitor, 2008: 8: 15 
for more details). In the absence of official data, therefore, Table 1.1 shows 
the monitoring of skinhead ethnic violence in the first decade of the new 
millennium. 

The data came from the publication Bigotry Monitor posted online by the 
Washington-based organization UCSJ. UCSJ monitors the human rights 
situation in Eurasia and started monitoring racist crimes in the Russian Fed- 
eration when it became a notable issue. Bigotry Monitor began publication in 
2000—a testament in itself to the beginning of the increase in hate crimes. 
The publication came to an end in 2010, when skinhead violence had passed 
its peak, due to the departure of its editor Nikolai Butkevich. There are other 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) in Russia that monitor violence, 
primarily the Sova Center for Information and Analysis (Arnold, 2010b: the 
word sova means “owl” in Russian). Sova has become an authority on ethnic 
violence in Russia, but its statistical reports lacked the narrative detail provided in 
the Bigotry Monitor—data that was important for this project. Further, both 
organizations utilized reports from the national and regional press to record 
racist violence—as seen in the high correlation between Sova and Bigotry 
Monitor databases found by Professor Mikhail Alexseev. While presumably 
not so comprehensive as a state recording system, NGOs in Russia provide 
the best available data on the extent of skinhead violence in that country. 

The data show that skinhead violence against ethnic minorities peaked in 
2008 and started to decline in 2009. Data from Sova confirms that the decline 
lasted beyond 2009 and in 2014 there were 21 murders motivated by ethnic 
hatred. In any case, 2010 marked the year in which Russian skinheads started 
a war on state offices, including the February murder of federal judge Eduard 
Chuvashov for his role in sentencing a teenage skinhead gang, the White 
Wolves.* With Chuvashov’s murder, the state began more rigorous enforce- 
ment of its laws against skinheads, meaning that the most intensive period of 
skinhead violence was captured by the data used in this project. 


Table 1.1 Incidents of skinhead violence by year, 2001-9 
2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 


N (attacks) 37 117 J 96 132 128 140 149 91 
Cumulative 37 154 229 325 457 585 625 874 965 
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There is good reason to believe that the monitoring which is available ser- 
iously underestimates the scale of violence. First, many people are afraid to 
go to the police after incidents of ethnic violence as they do not wish to make 
their situation worse. The police may sometimes be indifferent to the plight of 
a member of an ethnic minority (or worse, try to extort bribes from them 
as well). Specific examples are difficult to include for reasons of con- 
fidentiality, but this does include people known to the author. Second, the 
monitoring that does go on includes only cases which make it into regional 
newspapers and so is an incomplete system. If people are afraid to go to the 
police as they do not wish to antagonize attackers, then this logic is only 
going to be more pronounced regarding newspapers. Third, because of the 
difficulties of coding violence as specifically ethnic violence it may go unre- 
ported as such: unless a murder had witnesses who heard racist language 
being used in a scuffle, it is difficult to separate racist murders from regular 
murders. Yet even with these caveats in mind, the sheer scale of reported 
violence is still considerable. Chapter 2 outlines further coding decisions made 
when analyzing skinhead violence. 

This section has presented racist skinhead violence against ethnic and racial 
targets in the Russian Federation between 2001 and 2009. Table 1.1 demon- 
strates that there were 965 recorded instances in which solely racist skinhead 
perpetrators used violence against specifically ethnic targets in the eight years 
after the millennium. This does not include instances of violence against non- 
ethnic targets or acts which stopped short of violence. In line with the fact 
that Russia had more racist skinheads than other parts of the world is the 
comparatively huge number of violent attacks they committed in this time. 
Understanding this violence also promises to shed light on the social under- 
currents that propel the Russian regime today. Yet in order to understand it 
better, we need some analytical framework. The next section presents just 
such a framework and breaks ethnic violence down into the distinct forms of 
symbolic violence, lynching, pogrom, and massacre. 


1.2 A typology of the forms of ethnic violence 


Skinhead violence in the Russian Federation could be described simply as 
“ethnic violence” and left as an aggregate phenomenon, as has been done 
with instances of ethnic violence in the past. Yet doing so would miss the 
commonalities and connections between particular acts of skinhead violence— 
the systematic nature of violent conflict apparent in the different forms. Aside 
from what this can tell us about the individual case of Russia, moreover, dis- 
aggregating the phenomenon of “ethnic violence” into discrete forms gives us 
a framework for the analysis of other instances of “ethnic violence.” This 
section offers a typology of the forms of ethnic violence which Chapter 2 
applies to the data of skinhead violence. 

One of the properties of violence is that it has a communicative function. 
The communicative function of violence pronounces itself in messages that 
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may be thought of as commands. Violence “commands” rather than 
“requests” because violence treats others as objects, not subjects. One does 
not ask an object to do anything, one commands or instructs it. Although it 
may be an inefficient way to communicate, there are nevertheless commu- 
nicative functions to violence. This insight has been shared by scholars in the 
past who also think violence is at some level communicative. For instance, 
Charles Tilly (2003: 6) thinks that types of violence are comparable and he sees 
violence as “a kind of conversation, however brutal or one-sided that con- 
versation might be.” Donald Horowitz (2001: 1) says the idea of commu- 
nication can be seen in the claim of Countess Waldeck that “Rumania says it 
with murder.” Another example of this communicative function also lies behind 
the reasoning of Lilja and Hultman (2011) that violence against co-ethnics 
can send a message to others not to defect. Ethnic violence is thus a blunt 
tool which conveys messages. This said, only negative “messages” could be 
communicated in this manner: violence can hardly be used with other intent. 
These messages are cower, behave, leave, and perish! 

The content of these messages is fairly intuitive. The first message of 
“cower!” restates awareness of the boundary between groups. Violence 
reminds people that they are different and inferior. The second message 
(“behave!”) punishes for an alleged infraction of norms. Violence is a kind of 
warning not to repeat an action. The third message of “leave!” indicates an 
unwillingness of the majority group to co-exist with the other group any 
longer. In this case violence aims to make a certain group feel so unwelcome 
that they are forced to flee. Finally, the message of “perish!” represents an 
utter rejection of the right of the other group even to exist. All these hypo- 
thesized messages are not just literal commands but also expressions of the 
underlying conception of ethnic relations, telling ethnic others their position 
in the status hierarchy. 

These four messages of ethnic violence map neatly onto existing typological 
distinctions between forms of political and ethnic violence (Horowitz, 2001: 
17-28; Mann, 2005: 12; Levin, 2009; Tilly, 2003: 14-16). Two characteristics 
of violence emerge as especially important from the work of these scholars. 
First is the legal division between whether violence focuses on people or on 
property. This intuitive distinction is also enshrined in law: the penalties for 
violating the property of another are usually less severe than violations 
against another’s person because we recognize the lesser nature of damage to 
another’s property than their person. Whether practitioners of ethnic violence 
harm the property or the very person of ethnic others has important 
implications for the command conveyed. 

The second characteristic is somewhat more abstract and concerns the scale 
of the violence used. Again, there is an intuitive sense in which violence that 
systematically aims to destroy a group or their property is different from that 
which is more sporadic. The difference might be between Hitler’s “factories of 
death” and particular killings of individual Jews in the Weimar Republic, for 
instance. The “messages” sent by these acts were very different. Similarly, 
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Perry (in Levin, 2009: 5) makes the distinction between hate crimes that occur 
at differing scales in the “pyramid of hate.” There is some sense in which it 
ought to be the case that more widespread violence is more emotive. There- 
fore, this division between a few and many targets constitutes the second 
characteristic of ethnic violence. 

When these two axes are juxtaposed to one another we get four distinct 
types of ethnic violence. Each of the “messages” listed above corresponds to 
one of these types of violence. These types and their meanings are displayed 
in Figure 1.1. 

This typology thus gives four distinct forms of violence, labelled as Sym- 
bolic violence, Lynching, Pogrom, and Massacre. These forms of violence 
send qualitatively different “messages” to the target group and so express the 
social hierarchy of such groups. Once again, this is intuitive—some acts of 
violence are more severe than others and those against whom violence is most 
severe are less esteemed than others. Symbolic violence is the least severe, 
followed by lynching, pogrom, and massacre. Although this is not the dis- 
tinction that motivates the typology, it is one to which the text later refers. In 
line with advice (George and Bennett, 2004: 238) concerning typographical 
analysis, this schema is both mutually exclusive and exhaustive. Chapter 2 
demonstrates the utility of this typology in greater detail. The typology is also 
generalizable to other cases of ethnic violence, as is illustrated in Chapter 4. 

One might object that this typology leaves some instances of ethnic vio- 
lence rather hard to place. For example, it is not immediately obvious where 
rape would fall. Rape, or sexual degradation of others, is frequent in ethnic 
conflict? and as a meaningful action should have a place on the typology. 
Cohen (2013) found that rape is primarily used to recruit men into the ranks 
of ethnic insurgents, suggesting an additional layer of meaning and commu- 
nicative function to violence in the form of rape. However, rape is a rather 
hard case to place due to its associations with femininity, reproduction, and 
the survival of the ethnic group. Admitting this additional valence of rape 


Scale of violence/number of targets 


Few Many 


| ! 
Property Cower! Leave! 


Symbolic Violence Riots/Pogrom 


Targets 


Behave! Perish! 


Lynching Massacre 


Figure 1.1 Axes and varieties of ethnic violence 
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crimes, I nonetheless classify rape as a crime against the body and so it 
constitutes lynching or massacre, depending on its scale. 

Similarly, one may object that mass violent action—for example, a 
pogrom—will contain some damage to people as well. How does one decide 
in which category they belong? The Nazi pogrom of Kristallnacht (“the night 
of broken glass”) caused millions of marks worth of damage to Jewish prop- 
erty and the deaths of 100 Jews. Where does it belong on the typology, 
therefore—as a pogrom or a massacre? While I admit the validity of this cri- 
ticism that fitting events in the typology is necessarily a matter for inter- 
pretation, there are two responses. First, all typologies and coding schema 
contain contestable coding rules, but this is not a reason to abandon the 
insights they offer. Second, the concept of primary target, or what appears to 
be the main concentration of a violent attack, is determinative. If a report of 
violence states that perpetrators set out to attack property but struck people 
who tried to defend it, then we can assume that property was the target and 
this should be coded as pogrom. Furthermore, where the scale of property 
damage is out of all proportion to physical damage—when there is simply more 
damage to property than to people—then we can infer the primary target 
being property. 

This is well illustrated by the case mentioned above of Kristallnacht. On the 
night of November 9-10, 1938, there was a series of violent events throughout 
the German Reich. The violence damaged 7,000 shops, 200 synagogues, and 
29 department stores. Set against this background, “only” 91 people— 
according to official statistics—were killed. Nazi stormtroopers also shattered 
the front windows of some 7,500 Jewish shops, giving the name “the night of 
broken glass” to these events (Kershaw, 2000a). Without minimizing the 
human suffering or making moral claims about the worth of a human life, the 
evidence does suggest that the main target and central focus of violence was 
to find specifically Jewish property and destroy or damage it, thus sending the 
message of “leave!” If the Nazis had wished to kill Jews, then with the 
resources mobilized they would almost certainly have been more successful. 
The comparatively low death tally on this ignoble night (especially compared 
to later events) is the reason we remember it as a pogrom and not a massacre. 

Below I elaborate upon each of the forms of violence using well-known 
examples from history. First, a good example of symbolic violence is the case 
of paramilitary murals in Northern Ireland. According to Rolston (2004: 
118), Loyalist murals glorifying the achievements of William of Orange and 
depicting Protestants in mythological form first appeared about 100 years 
ago, at roughly the beginning of the agitation for Home Rule. Because murals 
were a reaction to the agitation of the Irish for equality, the implication is that 
the artists consciously designed these murals to tell Catholics to “cower,” to 
intimidate the Catholic minority and remind them of their inferior position in 
Ulster society. Even outside observers know the real intent of the celebrations 
of Orange culture. The leader of the Black Caucus in the United States, 
Donald Payne, reacted to attempts to portray celebrations of Orange culture 
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as defenses of human rights by saying “these [Orange] marches have been 
symbols of intimidation and oppression” (Rolston, 2004: 121, my emphasis). 
Symbolic violence had at its heart the intention to intimidate, commanding its 
targets to “cower!” 

Lynching is a term that refers to violence aimed at a few people and is most 
commonly associated with the American Deep South. Despite the associa- 
tions the term has today, however, it did not originally refer solely to murder. 
As a phenomenon, it dated back at least as far as the American Revolution 
and “referred to a variety of forms of punishment, including beating, whip- 
ping, tar and feathering, and, only occasionally, killing” (Markovitz, 2004: 
xxiii). All of these were punishments aimed at the body, at the actual person, 
rather than at their property. Therefore, any attack on a person’s body could 
be described as “lynching.” Further, perpetrators of lynching usually focused 
only on a few targets, normally just one individual held responsible for an 
alleged violation of the norms of Southern society, often accusations of 
murder or rape (Markovitz, 2004: 8-11; Tolnay and Beck, 1995: 46-50). 
Ignobly, even conversations between black men and white women could pro- 
voke offense in the Deep South which sometimes resulted in violence. The 
message sent by lynching was that violators from a particular group were 
subject to vigilante justice and so had better “behave!” 

Pogroms concentrate on the property of an ethnic minority and attack 
many targets. These violent actions command the target group to “leave!” the 
area. While some physical injuries may occur to people in the wake of a 
pogrom, I assume that these are the result of property owners trying to defend 
their livelihoods and not the perpetrators’ main target. There are many tar- 
gets because all the property of the target group is potentially at risk, no logic 
being apparent to the selection of targets save the fact that it belongs to the 
minority group. Pogroms demonstrate the unwillingness of the majority group 
to tolerate the presence of the minority any longer and so mark attempts to 
force them out, to make them “leave!” 

This proposed meaning to a pogrom gains support from the etymological 
origin of the word. Originally a Russian term, the stem of the term nërpëm 
(pogrom) is the verb rpemuts (gremiit) and the noun rpém (grom), which mean 
“to thunder” and “thunder,” respectively.” This implies a general sense of 
intimidation that causes one to flee, thunder and lightning being inescapable 
by any other means. Pogroms recreate the sense of intimidation felt in such a 
circumstance and so send a message to the ethnic targets that they should 
leave. In this sense, then, the implied meaning to “pogroms” is consistent with 
the origins of the word. 

There are historical examples of where pogrom-style violence actually 
forced people to leave the community: this section has already discussed the 
infamous Nazi Kristallnacht pogrom which caused 80,000 Jews to flee Ger- 
many from 1938 until the beginning of the war (Kershaw, 2000a: 141-5). The 
pogrom clearly sent the message of leave! to the Jews in Germany. Other 
examples come from Donald Horowitz (2001: 434-6), who gives evidence that 
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rioters in Bombay destroyed the homes of Bangladeshis once and then 
another time after they were rebuilt. He also provides slogans displayed 
during riots such as in Assam in 1960, “Bongal Kheda!” (“Drive out the 
Bengalis”) or in Tuva in 1989, “Russians get out ... a war has begun.” 
Whatever the objectives of the rioters were, the message they sent to their 
targets was that they should leave and possibly never return. Decolonization 
witnessed many such examples of forced separation as people left their homes 
for neighboring “homeland” states, not least the population transfer between 
India and Pakistan upon independence. Clearly, therefore, the message of a 
pogrom is meant to instruct an ethnic group to leave the country and present 
evidence of the dangers of not complying. 

The final space on the typology is filled by “massacre.” Massacres are both 
concerned with killing individual people and many people, as all members of 
the target group are liable to be persecuted. In some ways this form of vio- 
lence both contains a message and is that message, as the judgment is 
enforced upon a group. However, if we are to attribute a message to this form 
of violence in order to be consistent with the other types, then the only com- 
mand it could contain would be “perish!” Examples are thankfully rare and 
the most well known are those of a large scale, such as the Holocaust, the 
Armenian genocide of 1915, or the Rwanda genocide of 1994. However, there 
is a surprising reluctance on the part of scholars to recognize the commonal- 
ities between psychological processes that motivate massacres and genocide. 
As an “ideal” type (although the word is hardly suited to situations of ethnic 
violence), massacres involve literal death for all. But in small-scale cases of 
violence such as are the focus of this project, mass beatings that stop short of 
death for all but in which either some deaths occur or there is credible evidence 
of intending death for all are also considered to be massacres. Massacres 
instruct their targets to “perish!” 

At this point, one may object that these examples commit the sin of con- 
flating situations of ethnic conflict and ethnic violence. Genocide, after all, is 
not a single act but one composed of a series of massacres. This objection has 
merit but one may respond by suggesting that this may be a point where the 
two phenomena come together—when perpetrators launch a systematic gen- 
ocide, it takes on many characteristics of individual-level massacres. If coding 
an event such as the Rwanda genocide, this typology would count each indi- 
vidual massacre as its own event, it being their number and frequency which 
made up the larger concept of “genocide.” 

All four forms of violence are present in skinhead violence in the Russian 
Federation between 2001 and 2009. To be sure, they are not equally present, but 
nonetheless they are all in existence in Russia—there are cases of symbolic vio- 
lence, lynching, pogrom, and massacre happening temporally and geographically 
close to each other, if not simultaneously. Chapter 2 provides evidence that the 
ethnicity of the victim provides the strongest correlation in determining which 
form of violence skinheads use. This section foreshadows that argument by 
providing examples of each form of violence against each specific ethnic group. 
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There were many cases of symbolic violence in the period under study. In 
particular, the desecration of Jewish graveyards, synagogues, and community 
centers stand out in the database as exemplars of symbolic violence. In 
Bogordorsk, Nizhnii Novgorod region, racists attacked a Jewish cemetery on 
the night of September 9, 2009, leaving swastikas and stars of David on the 
gravestones (see Bigotry Monitor, 2009: 9: 35). Similarly, on October 8, 2007 
skinheads desecrated 64 gravestones in a Jewish cemetery in Krasnoyarsk (see 
Bigotry Monitor, 2007: 7: 39). There appeared to be no logic as to why skin- 
heads attacked the gravestones other than that they were in a Jewish sancti- 
fied area. Cemeteries belonging to other ethno-religious groups, like the 
Muslims and the Roma, have also faced vandalism and desecration in the 
past. Finally, on November 9, 2007, in Izhevsk (Republic of Udmurtiya) a 
youth resembling a skinhead was caught on camera defacing a Jewish com- 
munity center (see Bigotry Monitor, 2007: 7: 44). Sadly, there are many 
instances of symbolic violence in the time period under study. 

Sadder still, however, is the frequency of the lynching form of violence. 
First, on May 11, 2004 skinheads held a march through a region of southern 
Moscow and when they had finished three of them beat a 37-year-old Korean 
man to death (see Bigotry Monitor, 2004: 4: 11). The youths were apparently 
intoxicated and decided to attack the man because of his “Eastern appear- 
ance.” Such an event constituted a lynching according to the typology devel- 
oped above. Another example comes in the form of an attack by three youths 
on a Zimbabwean man at a bus stop in the “Southern capital” of Rostov-na- 
Donu (see Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 6: 22). The victim was clearly identified as 
a target on account of his skin color. Nonetheless, this example of ethnic 
violence still constitutes a case of lynching due to the nature of the attack: 
three people beating an individual on account of his social deviance. 

The Russian data also contained many examples of pogrom. With their 
loose adherence to Nazi ideology, skinheads the world over celebrate the 
Fuhrer’s birthday on April 20 and in Russia it is frequent for them to do so 
through attacking those who are ethnically different. The situation became so 
bad that some of the universities with foreign students began advising them 
not to leave the obshchezhitive (dormitory) in the middle of April. One 
example of pogrom-style violence comes from 2001 when neo-Nazi skinheads 
decided to celebrate Hitler’s birthday by breaking stalls at the Yasenevo local 
market, a place where a number of Caucasians work. According to the report, 
150 skinheads descended upon the market, beat traders from the Caucasus, 
and overturned their market stalls, in effect commanding the traders to leave 
Moscow. Russian President Vladimir Putin condemned the violence as 
“absolutely unacceptable” in a multi-ethnic country like Russia (see Bigotry 
Monitor, 2001: 1: 3). This example constitutes a pogrom despite the occur- 
rence of several beatings and even a death because it is clear that the skin- 
heads could have inflicted more damage if they had wished to do so. That 
there were not more deaths only underlines the extent to which violence was 
limited in its aims to focus on property. 
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Finally, massacre was thankfully a rarer occurrence than other forms of 
ethnic violence and many of the incidents designated as massacres could also 
be described as mass assaults. On November 19, 2002 in Krasnoyarsk, for 
example, 15 skinheads armed with metal pipes attacked seven North Koreans 
who were working on a nearby construction site. The skinheads began by 
pelting the workers’ caravans with rocks and waited outside for the Koreans 
to appear. When they did so, the skinheads attacked and caused one of the 
workers to go to the hospital with head injuries. The subsequent police 
investigation arrested four of the youths and found literature calling for ethnic 
cleansing in their possession. When questioned, the skinheads said they had 
thought the workers to be Kyrgyz. Similarly, in the village of Yablonovsky 
(Krasnodar Krai) on the following night, a group of men attacked seven 
Roma-owned homes, severely beating 12 Roma (see Bigotry Monitor, 2002: 2: 47). 
In interviews, the Roma said that they were afraid to go to the local hospital 
and instead stayed away. Both examples constitute cases of massacre according 
to the typology. 

This section has elaborated a typology of forms of ethnic violence. Starting 
from the intuitively plausible observation that different kinds of violence send 
qualitatively different messages to victims, it developed a parsimonious 
typology which is capable of covering all conceivable acts of violence. The 
typology has two axes: whether violence focuses upon property or people and 
the number of targets involved in violence, whether few or many. The juxta- 
position of these two dyads generates four types of violence: symbolic violence, 
lynching, pogrom, and massacre. The section substantiated these forms with 
historical examples and then showed the utility of the typology in analyzing 
skinhead ethnic violence in the Russian Federation from 2001 to 2009. Sub- 
sequent chapters provide a greater statistical accounting of this violence. The 
following section outlines how the rest of the book will develop. 


1.3 Layout of the book 


This chapter has outlined the severity of Russian neo-Nazi violence in 2001-9 
and developed a typology of different forms of ethnic violence. Russian neo- 
Nazi violence was so frequent in the first decade of the new millennium that 
Russia was one of the deadliest countries for minorities in the world. Given 
current speculation that Russia is devolving into a more lasting form of 
authoritarian government and the ability of such inquiries to shed light on 
this devolution, the work contained in this book will be an invaluable 
resource for those seeking to understand Russia’s current trajectory as well as 
its antecedents. Indeed, internal developments in the country may also explain 
some of Russia’s actions on the international stage. This book will be of 
interest to those concerned with understanding and hopefully containing 
ethnic violence. 

Chapter 2 recounts historical and ethnographic work and draws on sec- 
ondary sources to narrate the development of Russia’s neo-Nazi movement. 
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While organized skinhead groups from the West first entered Russia in the 
1990s, there were many ideological currents and holdovers from the Soviet 
Union which destined them to do well. The remainder of the chapter analyzes 
the data on skinhead violence according to the typology. I find that the 
clearest pattern in the data is between the identity of the victim group and the 
particular form of violence used against them. Four groups illustrate this: 
most symbolic violence is directed against Jews, Africans are more frequently 
targeted with lynching, Caucasians face a disproportionate number of 
pogroms, and when violence breaks out against the Roma, it frequently take 
the form of massacre. 

Chapter 3 then generates a theory linking ethnic group identity and parti- 
cular forms of violence: the theory of ethnic vigilantism. In short, the stereo- 
typical association of an ethnic group with a particular kind of crime causes 
vigilantes to “punish” them proportionally to the magnitude of the crime. I 
evaluate this theory and rival explanations drawn from the literature against 
the case of skinhead violence in the Russian Federation using a content ana- 
lysis of Russia’s neo-Nazi media. Although many were not official organiza- 
tions, the skinhead gangs still maintained websites and used internet 
platforms to communicate with each other. This material provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for the researcher to get inside the skinhead worldview. The 
chapter supplements the content analysis by detailing interviews with skin- 
heads. Although extremists are not the easiest or safest people to contact, the 
insights from these interviews provide us with the opportunity to see the 
mechanism of violence rationalization at work as it is happening. 

Chapter 4 asks whether the theory of ethnic vigilantism can explain ethnic 
violence in cases other than Russian neo-Nazi violence. Specifically, it focuses 
on violence against the Meskhetian Turks in Russia’s south from the “neo- 
Cossacks” (Derlugian and Cisko, 1997). In Krasnodar Krai the Meskhetians 
were subject to such fierce violence and discrimination between 1989 and 
2004 that the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees began evac- 
uating them en masse to the United States in 2004. In Rostov, however, 
despite similar-sized communities of Meskhetian Turks as well as Cossacks, 
there was no notable violence and minimal discrimination. The chapter eval- 
uates explanations about the form of violence through a content analysis of 
regional media and using supplementary data from human rights reports and 
focus groups. Once again, the theory of ethnic vigilantism provides the best 
explanation. The chapter ends by using insights from the theory to generate 
predictions about the remaining 75,000 Meskhetian Turks in Russia. 

Chapter 5 continues the analysis by exploring mobilizational dynamics 
within one particular form of violence: pogrom. Returning to right-wing 
Russian national identity politics, it looks at incidences of mass mobilization 
in numerous towns throughout the Russian Federation, asking how likely 
such racial violence is to spread to the mass of ordinary Russians. To what 
extent, in other words, do insights from pogroms develop the theory of ethnic 
vigilantism? The chapter looks first at pogroms and their non-occurrence in 
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five cases in Russia: Lyublino, 2005; Kondopoga, 2006; Khotkovo, 2010; 
Manezhnaya Square 2010; and Biryulevo in 2013. The chapter asks whether 
the preconditions for the theory are present in Russian mass consciousness, 
analyzing mass attitudes to other ethnicities and conducting a content analy- 
sis of a small sample of mainstream media. The chapter concludes that such 
images have penetrated so deeply that Russia could swing even further to the 
right in its mainstream politics. 

Chapter 6 concludes and recaps on what we have learned about the nature 
of ethnic violence from the study at hand. After briefly summarizing the main 
findings of each chapter, the conclusion addresses how the theory of ethnic 
vigilantism advances what the academic and policy communities know about 
ethnic violence in general and Russia in particular. It suggests further cases 
for the theory which may increase our confidence in the general applicability 
of the violence-producing mechanism found in this book. In this way, the 
book promises to inform analyses of future cases of ethnic violence outside of 
the Russian Federation. 


Notes 


1 I express my thanks to the staff of the Bolshaya Bronnaya synagogue, who graciously 
allowed me to watch the footage. 

2 See “Alexander Koptsev convicted for attacking of the Moscow synagogue died in 
colony—lawyer” on Interfax (May 29, 2008) available at www.interfax-religion.com/? 
act=news&div=4732 (accessed February 19, 2015). 

3 See “Judge in neo-Nazi trials shot dead in Moscow” in The Guardian (April 12, 
2010), available at www.theguardian.com/world/2010/apr/12/russian-judge-shot-dead-m 
oscow (accessed February 25, 2015). 

4 The claim that “approximately 250,000 to 500,000 women and girls were raped in 
the 1994 Rwandan genocide” is made in the UN document found here: www.un. 
org/en/women/endviolence/situation.shtml. The President of Liberia, Ellen Johnson 
Sirleaf, said that in the 14 years of civil war in her country, over half of the country’s 
women aged 18-30 had been victims of rape. 

5 See any Russian-English dictionary for verification. The one I used was Romanov, 
A. (1975), p. 78. I thank Professor Ted Hopf for suggesting this to me. 


2 “There is a war on our streets!” 
Cataloguing skinhead violence 


Since the fall of the Soviet Union one concern about the future direction of 
Russian politics has manifested itself in fears of the so-called “Weimar 
Russia” scenario (Yanov, 1995; Brubaker, 1996; Hanson, 2010; Luks, 2008; 
Umland and Khalit, 2010). The scenario draws a direct parallel between 
Germany after the First World War and Russia following the Cold War. In 
both cases elites from the former system felt they had been betrayed, new 
peace settlements had created large diasporas outside the country, there 
was the presence of an internal enemy, and both societies rejected the West 
as an ideal model of development. Putin’s sudden championing of the 
ethno-nationalist cause seemed in many ways to substantiate such fears. In 
one dimension, however, the “Weimar Russia” scenario has been a reality for 
much longer, namely street violence towards those who are ethnically 
different. 

This chapter recounts evidence from the Russian Federation between 2000 
and 2009 concerning ethnic violence where a worrying surge in neo-Nazi 
violence in the first decade of the new millennium made Russia the most 
dangerous country for racist violence in the world (Arnold, 2015a). The 
chapter constructs a database of these crimes and analyzes it according to the 
typology given in Chapter 1. The data clearly demonstrates that the most 
obvious pattern is that the form of violence is dependent on the ethnicity of 
the victim, and this is most apparent in the case of four groups: Jews, Afri- 
cans, Caucasians and Central Asians, and Roma. Chapter 3 develops a theory 
of ethnic violence and evaluates it and its competitors against a content ana- 
lysis of neo-Nazi media as well as interviews with perpetrators of violence. 

This chapter proceeds as follows: first, section 2.1 develops a history and 
ethnography of the skinhead movement in Russia, demonstrating the increase 
in the number of gangs bent on violence to come from a mixture of foreign 
and domestic causes. Section 2.2 develops a database of skinhead violence in 
Russia between 2001 and 2009, along with reporting the immense difficulties 
of acquiring data. Section 2.3 develops coding guidelines before applying the 
typology. The clearest pattern is that the form of violence is characteristic of 
certain groups. Section 2.4 defends the choice of the four groups referred to in 
Chapter | as representatives of the different forms of ethnic violence. 
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This section is based on fieldwork conducted in Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Rostov, Krasnodar, and Kazan in 2006, 2007, 2011, 2013, and 2015, gener- 
ously funded in part by the Mershon Center at the Ohio State University and 
Muskingum University. On these trips I met with members of human rights 
agencies, NGOs, individual researchers,’ leaders of far-right parties, and 
skinheads themselves. I worked extensively with the neo-Nazi organization 
Slavyanskii Soyuz (Slavic Union). I obtained DVDs of skinhead activities? 
from Slavic Union, narrative accounts of which are used in this section to 
provide evidence of the rituals and customs associated with the skinhead 
groups. This section argues that skinheads understand themselves as defen- 
ders of white culture in a “racial war.” It begins by describing the birth of the 
skinhead movement in the United Kingdom as a social movement which 
spread into Russia, the characteristics of the Russian skinhead movement, 
and an account of the symbols of this social movement. 

The skinhead phenomenon began in the UK in the late 1950s as a reaction 
to years of immigration from the former colonies. Initially, “they were actu- 
ally identified with black culture” (Ridgeway, 1995: 182, his emphasis). At 
first considered a splinter group of the Mods—a fashion culture associated 
with rock and roll—the skinheads were greatly influenced by Jamaican ska 
music and originally concentrated around these elements as a class phenom- 
enon. Most skinheads at this time were working-class youth deprived of 
opportunities for advancement by the entrenched British class system. Skin- 
heads identified with black West Indian culture and their rituals were limited 
to venting aggression on homosexuals and others deemed too effete for the 
strongly masculine culture (Hamm, 1993: 15-17). 

However, in the late 1960s there was a schism in the skinhead subculture 
between left and right around the issue of race and immigration to the UK. 
Left-wing “skinheads” rejected racism as an organizational principle. Some of 
these groups still exist today, for example the organization SHARP? Right- 
wing skinheads, on the other hand, started incidents of racist violence against 
immigrants in the late 1960s (“Paki-bashing”) and were hijacked in the 1970s 
by neo-Nazi interests. Since that time, the term “skinhead” has become 
synonymous with racism and a devotion to neo-Nazi ideals. From this point 
on, all references to the “skinhead” movement or subculture specifically refer 
to right-wing skinheads. 

The skinhead subculture popularized itself through music. In many ways 
the grandfather of the modern racist skinhead movement, in 1976 English- 
man Jan Stewart Donaldson founded the band “Skrewdriver” which had 
songs with explicitly racist lyrics designed to tap into the undercurrent of 
white working-class resentment at the advancement of peoples not native to 
the United Kingdom. Under Donaldson’s leadership, the band began to raise 
money through record sales for white nationalist organizations and the mili- 
tant racist organization “Combat-18.” Combat-18 began life as the militant 
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section of the National Front but split from them in the early 1990s. 
Donaldson himself died in a car crash in 1993 (skinheads speculate whether 
the British internal intelligence agency, MI5, orchestrated the crash), but his 
influence lives on and, indeed, Russian skinheads with whom I conducted 
interviews praised Donaldson explicitly. 

This skinhead subculture in Russia thus has Western origins, although to be 
sure there is no shortage of indigenous racist and anti-Semitic organizations 
in Russian society (such as Barkashov’s Russian National Unity, the Black 
Hundreds, and the pamiat (Memory) organization). While the skinhead sub- 
culture remained at best marginal in the West, skinhead groups saw an 
opportunity for their advancement in Russia. In the mid-1990s, Western 
skinhead groups, thinking that Russia presented fertile territory for racist 
seeds, established branches there. The flashy boots and the streetwise cool of 
the skinhead movement, it seems, held great appeal for a post-Soviet youth 
trying to come to terms with their own alienation. These Western roots are 
emphasized in graffiti photographed in 2015 in Kazan (Figure 2.1) which 
features a Cyrillic version of “William Pierce” and a Celtic cross (skinhead 
symbol) next to a Tatar gift shop. Pierce was an American racist author who 
predicted a coming war between the races in The Turner Diaries. 

One point of clarification is required at this point. While the skinhead 
movement is indeed a cultural style identified with bovver boots and leather 
jackets in the West, this is not necessarily true of Russia. The term has become a 
shorthand way of describing youth racism and is not limited to that style. In 
Russia, not all “skinheads” (the literal translation, britogolovoy means 
“shaven heads”) are marked by their physical appearance. Most skinheads do 
have a close-shaven haircut, but it is generally a popular haircut in Russia and 
some “skinheads” have long hair. I encountered self-described “skinheads” 
with medium-length hair, for example. In part the Russian media is responsible 
for this conflation of the style with a certain ideological predisposition; indeed, 
they sometimes include members of the Russian Ku Klux Klan (KKK) under 
the term. Therefore, one must use a fairly wide definition of the term. 

The skinhead subculture has grown quickly in Russia since the mid-1990s. 
According to Tarasov (cited in Shnirel’man (2007: 26) and Pain (2004: 186)), 
in 1996 there were between 7,000-8,000 skinheads in Russia. By 2007, that 
number had ballooned to 60,000-65,000 skinheads, or roughly half the 
world’s total number. Geographically, as in most other countries, skinheads 
reside in urban areas but particularly the cities of European Russia such as 
Moscow, Voronezh, Ryazan, Tyumen, and Rostov. St. Petersburg has the 
unfortunate honor of being the Russian “skinhead capital,” a fact widely 
known by Russians and rights defenders. 

Sociologically, the skinhead movement is fairly diverse. Belikov (2011: 114-8) 
offers insights concerning the demographic and the class structure of the 
movement. Demographically, he gives four types of skinhead: young friends 
who live in the same locality;? groups formed around an “old” (early 20s) skin- 
head; organized groups; and propaganda enthusiasts. The first group is 
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Figure 2.1 “William Pierce” on wall in Kazan, Republic of Tatarstan, 2015 


composed mainly of early teenagers who patrol their neighborhoods but stay 
within a fixed area. As there are likely to be fewer “enemies” on residential 
estates and because children are generally more noisy than violent, it is rea- 
sonable to presume that most actual violence comes from the second and 
third groups. For these two groups, ideas are most important and drive their 
use of violence in an organized fashion. 
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Just as in the West, the skinhead subculture popularized itself through 
music and tattoos. Most notable in this case is the band “Kolovrat” which 
was founded in Moscow in 1994 under the name “Russkoye Getto” (“Russian 
Ghetto”). Other bands include “Khuk Sprava” (“Hook from the Right”) 
formed in 2006 as the public face of the far-right website Russkii Obraz 
(Horvath, 2014: 477). Skinhead rock features songs with explicitly racist 
lyrics, and in 2009 Kolovrat played a concert to finish the “Russian March” 
on November 4 in Bolotnaya Square before the walls of the Kremlin. The concert 
was also attended by members of the pro-Kremlin youth organization “Nashi” 
(“Ours”) (BBC Russia, 2009). While the styles and fashions of the Western 
skinhead movement are adopted only partially in Russia, the popularity and 
even style of music is very similar to what we see in the West. 

Although many eschewed public organization for fear of being confronted 
by the authorities, some did organize into gangs. Known neo-Nazi gangs in 
Russia at this time included Combat-18: Russia, Schultz-88, Mad Crowd, 
Moscow Skinlegion, Slavic Union, United Brigades-88, White Bulldogs, 
Russian Goal, Russian Fist, Hammerskins Russia, Lefortovo Font, 25th hour, 
Totenkopf, Solstice, North, Aryan Brotherhood, White Bears, National 
Socialist of Rus, the National Socialist Society, the Brotherhood of Skins, 
Northern Alliance, National Will, and Aryan Hosea. Although well popu- 
lated, this list almost certainly massively undercounts the true number of 
skinhead organizations in Russia, many of which were too small to be coun- 
ted or who operate secretly. The names of the gangs also betray the Western 
origins of the movement, as in a number of cases the Russian name is a direct 
transliteration of an English word. In 2010, following the daytime execution- 
style assassination of Judge Eduard Chuvashov, the Russian government 
began a campaign of suppression of these gangs, and accumulating data on 
them became more difficult. 

This is not to say the government took no action against skinhead gangs 
prior to 2010. Schultz-88 and Mad Crowd were disbanded after the autho- 
rities imprisoned most of their members for involvement in hate crimes. 
Those gangs offer insight into the structure of skinhead gangs more generally. 
Schultz-88 was disbanded after a St. Petersburg court sentenced the leader, 
Dmitri Bobrov, to six years’ imprisonment for involvement in the death of an 
expert on skinheads who was giving evidence in a court case, Nikolai Gir- 
enko. Similarly, the Mad Crowd gang disbanded after police shot and killed 
its leader Dmitry Borovikov while resisting arrest for involvement in the May 7, 
2006 shooting of a Senegalese student. In both cases, the gang fell apart in 
the absence of its leader, suggesting the accuracy of Tarasov’s model. Secondary 
members of skinhead gangs cluster around one charismatic individual. 

This model of organization is also evident in the skinhead gang which is 
still active and about which I gathered the most information. Slavic Union 
is headed by Dmitry Demushkin. According to the website of Slavic Union, 
this “national-socialist movement” had virtually nationwide geographical 
coverage and it would be surprising if this were not the most influential. 
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Dmitry Demushkin has also become a figure involved in national politics, 
being one of the leaders of the “Russkiye” organization which emerged after 
the protests of 2011-12. Demushkin himself is a middle-class Muscovite, 
although it is unclear from where he receives his funds as he spends most of 
his time involved in political matters. Slavic Union was officially banned by a 
Moscow court in April 2010 on the grounds that it promoted an ideology 
similar to that of Nazi Germany. 

Members of what might be described as the skinhead “rank and file” are a 
relatively diverse crowd. Belikov argues that skinheads come from all social 
classes of Russian society with many being students at prominent Russian 
universities. While some skinheads are undoubtedly working-class youths who 
act out of ennui (Pilkington, 2010), many are relatively affluent individuals. 
Indeed, as if to underscore this claim, two students at a Moscow university 
were arrested in 2006 for an explosion using a homemade bomb at the Cher- 
kizovskii market which killed at least ten Asians (RIA Novosti, 2006a). These 
students are not the /umpenproletariat. Further, in the course of my research I 
have interacted with individuals on web fora who claim allegiance to the 
skinhead movement and who were also doctors and lawyers. One of the 
individuals I interviewed in Moscow in 2006 was a computer programmer 
and another a student who had a car (an expensive luxury in Moscow). 
Despite the dominant impression in the social sciences that only working- 
class youths down on their luck would join such movements, the evidence 
suggests a cross-class composition. 

Organized skinhead gangs in Russia participate in a number of activities. 
Understanding themselves to be fighting the “fourth world war” of the races 
against one another, there is a great deal of emphasis on preparing for this war. 
Skinheads are the defenders of the white race and strive to protect white 
society from colored foreigners. This narrative of conflict is lent substance by 
the activities of organized skinhead gangs where members are taken out into 
the woods and trained in the use of firearms and combat techniques. These 
camps are located in rural areas and were clearly aimed at making gang 
members prepare for some upcoming confrontation which the organizers 
thought inevitable. One of the DVDs featured just one of these “training 
sessions.” The clip itself was filled with activities such as crawling under nets 
with fires burning on top of them, training for urban combat, practicing 
hand-to-hand combat, and rock concerts. While this “training” is reminiscent 
of the military, it does not resemble any actual skinhead conflict to date. 
There are no pitched battles which require guerrilla warfare of the kind seen 
in the videos, for example. However, this “training” substantiates the climate 
of militarism and tangible threat that skinheads feel. 

Another feature in the DVDs showed a member of the “Blood and Honor” 
organization instructing the viewer on how to use weapons of various kinds, 
including a gun, a bottle, nunchucks, the gas Zyklon-C, and bomb-making 
equipment. In the video presentation, he instructs the viewer as to which 
weapon is most appropriate for which circumstance. The black balaclava he is 
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wearing is reminiscent of terrorist organizations throughout history (most 
notoriously the Irish Republican Army and Loyalist paramilitaries in North- 
ern Ireland—see also Horvath (2014: 471-2) for the influence of Irish repub- 
licanism on the Russian skinhead movement) and allows the presenter 
anonymity whilst giving “important” lessons. This is clearly preparation for 
imminent conflict. The atmosphere of militarism created by such propaganda 
material lends credence to the skinhead claims of a real “war.” By posting 
videos on how to use weapons properly and in which situations, the skinheads 
create an atmosphere of militarism both for themselves and for the viewer. 
Yet the imagined conflict goes further than simple preparation, as skinheads 
actually take it to the level of violence. Clips of this violence were also 
contained on the DVDs. 

There were two recorded types of violence evident on the DVDs: street 
violence and ritual (qua ritual) violence. Each scene glorified the use of vio- 
lence against ethnic minorities, presenting them as just acts. The first type of 
recorded violence, street fighting, featured beating and pogrom-style violence, 
the example of which was a video of an attack on an Azerbaijani watermelon 
vendor. The attack was clearly orchestrated, as attested to by the fact that the 
attack was recorded. In the full clip, the skinheads beat the merchant to the 
point where he is no longer able to defend his property and then they turned 
over the watermelon stand. Another example of street violence on the video 
showed skinheads trapping an Asian man who was walking across a park by 
blocking each of the available paths of retreat. Three skinheads then jumped 
on him and beat him up. There were many more clips of violence similar to 
these two. The “racial war” is fought via small-scale attacks on members of 
racial minorities. 

The idea of the “racial holy war” was reinforced by perhaps the most hor- 
rific kind of violence visible on the DVDs: ritual violence enacted on mem- 
bers of different races. In these ritual attacks, ethnic minorities were killed in a 
particular manner. Perhaps the most disturbing segment on the DVDs 
showed racists/skinheads, dressed up like KKK members, burn a wooden 
cross and then proceed to hang a man who they claimed was a Tajik 
(impossible to verify due to a hood) caught dealing drugs. Having watched 
the man die, the members then proceeded to hack off his hands and feet (in 
accordance with “an old Russian tradition for dealing with criminals”) and 
place them in hot coals. Because skinheads believe that the Russian govern- 
ment does not represent their interests or protect the Russian population, they 
feel forced to take the law into their own hands. Skinheads thus see themselves 
as fighting the racial “war” in order to protect the indigenous community of 
Russians from racial others. 

This is brought out again in a video posted to the internet by Russian 
extremists. The video was at first denied as a forgery but its authenticity was 
later verified when someone said they knew one of the victims. The video 
features three skinheads allegedly from the organization “National Socialists 
of Rus” (an ancient term for Russia) who capture two migrant “colonists.” 
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One is allegedly from Dagestan and the other from Tajikistan. As shown in 
Figure 2.2, they were forced to kneel in front of a giant swastika. A masked 
man cut off the head of one of the migrants with a knife while the other is 
shot in the head and buried in a pre-prepared grave. The men were forced to 
say they had been “arrested” by national socialists. At first the video was 
thought to be a fake, although later people claimed to know the murdered 
man (Schwitz, 2009). The point made by this grisly scene is that the skinheads 
see themselves as some kind of policemen and protectors of the Russian 
nation. 

As an (anti-)social movement, the skinhead subculture has its own symbols, 
reflective of the ideology of the far right. One of the main symbols used by 
the movement is a code in which numbers are substituted for the corre- 
sponding letters of the Latin alphabet. Certain numbers refer to initials which 
convey meaning to other skinheads. In the above example of Combat-18, the 
first letter of the alphabet is “A” and the eighth “H,” so “18” represents 
“AH,” or “Adolf Hitler.” Another commonly used example is “88,” which 
stands for “HH” or “Heil Hitler.” Although hardly elaborate in its workings, 
this use of a “secret” code communicates the idea that the skinheads have to 
work in secrecy to avoid detection by a culture hostile to their ideas.’ Simi- 
larly, it also allows members of the movement to indicate their “insider” 
status and to provide a means of uttering statements of faith in public (88 
meaning “Heil Hitler”) that substantiates the romantic vision of themselves as 
oppressed “racial holy warriors.” 

There are also other symbols worthy of note. First, skinheads explicitly 
venerate the Nazi movement and identify with the swastika as a symbolic 
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representation of their ideology. Other racist movements, such as the KKK, 
are also common points of reference. A symbol peculiar to the skinhead 
movement is the Celtic cross, which is a cross imposed on a circle. This sup- 
posedly symbolizes the union of Christian traditions with the Pagan gods in 
Celtic culture. This symbol historicizes the “conflict” between races and links 
it to a mythical past. The clash between “races” is a war of preternatural 
enemies who are defined by nature. It also shows the British roots of the 
movement as the Celts were supposedly the original inhabitants of the British 
Isles. I photographed an example of this symbol when I was in Krasnodar in 
2007 which had the initials “W. P./S. H.” (white power/skinhead) on each side 
of the cross lines; this is shown in Figure 2.3. 

Explaining why the skinhead ideal has become so popular in Russia 
requires a more in-depth analysis (see Arnold, 2015a), but the main causes 
can be reviewed briefly here. The skinhead movement in Russia has become 
so popular both for reasons similar to its counterparts in the West and those 
that are unique to Russia. Similarities include first a reaction to a perceived 
increase in immigration following the loss of the empire. Between 1989 and 
2004, Russia received 5.8 million migrants (Heleniak, 2008: 34-5), mostly 
from Central Asia and the racially different poorer countries of the Caucasus. 
Adding to this was the collapse of the Soviet system of full employment and 
relative equality, creating functional pressures for internal migration from 
Russia’s regions where many non-ethnic Russians live (see Heleniak, 2008: 
33). This, coupled with Russia’s declining “indigenous” population (mostly 
attributed to declining fertility—see Heleniak, 2013), has created an 
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atmosphere of seeming demographic surrender and de-industrialization simi- 
lar to 1960s Western Europe, which has fed the growth of the skinhead 
movement. 

On the other hand, there are drivers unique to Russia which include the 
penetration of Western racist ideas, a Soviet primordial conception of ethni- 
city, and the ongoing insurgency in the North Caucasus. Regarding the first 
putative driver, Western racists have worked hard to spread their ideas in 
Russia. Former KKK grand wizard David Duke was resident in Ukraine in the 
first decade of the millennium and in 2006 attended a conference in Moscow, 
“The White World’s Future” (Arnold and Romanova, 2013). Likewise, the 
Kremlin has been courting the European nationalist right, including France’s 
infamous Front National and its leader Marine Le Pen. The familiarity with 
Western racist ideas may also be seen in the graffiti shown in Figure 2.1 ear- 
lier. Clearly, then, Western racist ideas have gained an uncommon level of 
popularity in Russia. 

Yet pseudo-scientific homegrown racism has a longer pedigree in Russia 
than one might suppose, given the official Soviet policy of internationalism. 
Indeed, Stalin held a thoroughly primordial conception of ethnicity (Slezkine, 
1996) which resulted in a bounding and territorialization of ethnic groups. In 
the late 1970s, the “Soviet Theory of Ethnos” hypothesized that ethnic dis- 
tinctions were real, immutable, and a product of the environment. This was 
fertile soil for more doctrinaire racist thinking, and by 1997 there were ten 
neo-Pagan groups in Moscow and Leningrad alone. The neo-Pagans and their 
unofficial ideologue-in-chief, Aleksandr Dugin, preserved elements of Nazi 
thinking and in this milieu the idea of the “Great White Race” appeared with 
specifically Eurasian characteristics (Moroz, 2005). Ideas of Nazi thinkers, 
long thought dead and buried, have made a surprising revival in Russian 
society today. 

Structural features of Soviet society also worked to restrict migration before 
Russia’s entry into capitalist modernity. It was partly the primordialist 
understanding of ethnicity that led the Soviets to see ethnicity and population 
as security issues and that land without population was liable to be seized by 
a rival power (Hill, 2003). Thus the Soviets resettled large numbers of people 
in economically unfeasible Siberia and controlled internal migration, not to 
say eliminated it. As a consequence, Soviet-era Moscow was overwhelmingly 
Russian, although it was the capital of a country in which Russians made up 
barely half the total population (Colton, 1995: 407). This attribute has sur- 
vived into the post-Soviet era (Tishkov, 1997), creating a particular context 
for the arrival of non-white migrants. 

There are a couple of possible mechanisms by which Russia’s troubles in 
the North Caucasus stimulate the growth in skinhead gangs. First, returning 
soldiers from the North Caucasus, trained to see enemies in every darker- 
skinned person, may have boosted inclusion in skinhead gangs. This is com- 
pounded by Russia’s continuing policy of conscription. Belikov (2011: 81) 
puts the number of Russians who served directly in the war in Chechnya at 
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some point over the last 15 years at 1.5 million. With just over 1% of the 
population having served in Chechnya, then, war stories may inspire youths to 
fight the racial war on Russia’s streets even if the soldiers themselves do not. 
Worse, the steady drumbeat of news regarding the Islamist insurgency and 
numerous terrorist attacks have generated hostile attitudes to those from 
Russia’s south in society generally. The skinhead movement positions itself in 
direct opposition to the insurgency, veterans of a seeming “race war.” The 
lyrics of skinhead rock groups—one song featuring a call to “kill Cherniye [a 
derogatory term for people from Central Asia and the Caucasus], save 
Russia!” is testimony to this. For Shnirel’man (2007), 1993 was the year the 
skinhead organizations started to gain in popularity in Russia and was, of 
course, the same year as the Chechen nationalist movement declared inde- 
pendence. In contrast, Hahn (2007: 56-7) identifies the 2004 Beslan school 
siege in which over 300 children were killed as the point of hardening attitudes. 
Such attacks may be enough to convince people of the reality of racial war. 
Although this recounting of neo-Nazi skinhead culture and the causes of its 
popularity in Russia has necessarily been brief, it has demonstrated several 
important points. While characteristics of Russian society were important in 
explaining the growth of the skinhead movement, its particular form was 
inspired by Western groups and has grown rapidly since the late 1990s. It is 
not a movement restricted to class or even necessarily age, and many identify 
with the skinhead movement who may not appear as such to a Western eye. 
Neo-Nazis in Russia have their own symbols behind the movement, many of 
which are drawn from the international racist movement, and they commit 
horrendous acts of violence against those who are ethnically different. The 
next section details the prevalence of that violence between 2001 and 2009. 


2.2 Neo-Nazi violence in Russia, 2001-9 


This section systematically recounts skinhead violence in Russia between 2001 
and 2009—no simple task given the multitude of methodological issues in 
monitoring this violence. The section begins in 2001 as this marks the begin- 
ning of widespread and systematic violence. The section ends in 2009 as this 
was the last year for which Bigotry Monitor reports were available and also 
marked the apogee of neo-Nazi violence (Alperovich et al., 2012: 6). Follow- 
ing the murder of Russian judge Eduard Chuvashov by Russian gangs in 
2010, the state increased its enforcement of laws designed to curtail the skin- 
head movement. The corresponding slow decline in violence from 2010 on 
was supplemented by a steeper decline in violence following the 2014 
annexation of Crimea and the destabilization of the Donbass. Russian neo- 
Nazis left to fight in Eastern Ukraine, as revealed by memorial postings when 
they died (Arnold, 2014b). This section first recounts difficulties of data col- 
lection regarding neo-Nazi skinhead violence; second, it details the data 
source used and guidelines as to the coding of individual cases of violence; 
and third, it applies this typology to the data. The most apparent 
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relationship in the data is that different groups are targeted using different 
forms of violence. These relationships are most characteristic in the case of 
Jews, Africans, Caucasians, and Roma and so the next section tests the theory 
of ethnic vigilantism against these four groups. 

Although skinhead violence is a significant problem in Russia, comprehen- 
sive details on all their activities are rather hard to obtain. Special United 
Nations rapporteur Doudou Diéne, who went to investigate racist violence in 
2006, found that the Russian government itself was keeping no (public) sta- 
tistics on the occurrence of violence (United Nations, 2007: 2). This is not to 
mention that a great number of racist attacks in Russia (as in any country) are 
simply not even reported (see Bigotry Monitor, 2005: 5: 44 for more details). 
Similarly, Nikolai Butkevich, head of the Union of Councils of former Soviet 
Jewry, complained in 2008 that “the government refuses to implement a compre- 
hensive and transparent system for monitoring hate crimes” (Bigotry Monitor, 
2008: 8: 15). Russia had a substantial problem with skinhead racist violence 
in the first decade of the new millennium, made worse by the inaction of the 
government in monitoring this violence. 

On the other hand, there are many NGOs set up to monitor incidences of 
racist violence in Russia. In Moscow alone exists the Moscow Bureau of 
Human Rights, Sova, Moscow Helsinki Group, Memorial Human Rights 
Center, Amnesty International Russia, and UCSJ. Although some of these 
NGOs have felt under increasing pressure since the passage of the “foreign 
agents” law in 2013, they still operate in Russia, albeit under a climate of 
intimidation. Each of these organizations utilizes reports from the national 
and regional press to record racist violence. While presumably not as com- 
prehensive as a state recording system, NGOs in Russia provide the best 
available data on the extent of skinhead violence in that country. 

Even if state data is available, however, sometimes people do not report 
incidences of racist violence because they are afraid of the consequences of 
doing so. Many times Russian police will simply write off racist attacks as 
simple “hooliganism” (see Arnold, 2015a). I am personally aware of a sub- 
stantial number of asylum cases to the United States coming from non-white 
Russian minorities who have documentary evidence that they informed the 
police of their problems but those same police did nothing. If someone is 
scared and does not feel that the authorities or other people will do anything 
about an attack, then they may not report incidences of ethnic violence. There 
is a similar situation with rape, where many rapes go unreported because the 
victims do not think that anyone will believe them and are afraid of the con- 
sequences (Cohen, 2013). This problem, however, is one which all social sci- 
entific projects face (although perhaps especially so in cases of such sensitivity 
as this) and so is unavoidable. 

One of the most systematic and longest running sources comes from UCSJ. 
Until 2010, UCSJ published an English-language weekly summary of racist 
incidents from around Russia called Bigotry Monitor. It is not clear why 
publication ceased in 2010. Bigotry Monitor recorded incidents of violence 
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reported by either the national or local media. Postings of varying lengths 
detailed particular acts of violence in Russia. In a joint project to create a 
comprehensive database, Professor Mikhail Alexseev of San Diego State 
University and I catalogued these events for 2001-8. The work on skinhead 
violence in 2009 I completed independently. UCSJ began publishing Bigotry 
Monitor in 2000 when it became evident that Russia had a substantial pro- 
blem with racist violence. I do not include data from 2000 because it starts 
three-quarters of the way through the year and contains more information 
about human rights violations than it does about skinhead violence per se. 
Alexseev checked the data for the years 2001-5 against the other most cred- 
ible sources, Russian-language reports on ethnic violence from Sova. He 
found a high degree of correlation,’ indicating that the UCSJ database does a 
good job of capturing all ethnic violence in Russia. 

Given the high correlation between the two sources, the UCSJ data alone is 
sufficient as a record of skinhead violence in the Russian Federation. The 
correlation between the UCSJ and Sova data is very high and so using further 
resources promises diminishing returns. Moreover, Sova reports are often 
cited as a source in the UCSJ data. This provides us with the confidence that 
these two sources consult each other on the composition of their data and so 
using both of them would be redundant. For these two reasons, therefore, I 
utilize just the UCSJ data. 

Of course, by using one source only the project is more likely to be influ- 
enced by bias—in particular the bias toward overreporting of anti-Semitic 
violence, considering that the source is a Jewish organization. While I admit 
that there may be a tendency to overreport acts (which may go unnoticed if 
committed against different ethnic groups), the database gives two solid rea- 
sons why it is a sufficient data source. First, the database is replete with vio- 
lence against non-Jews as well as Jews and in fact non-Jewish victims are 
more frequent. Empirically, this objection has been falsified. Second, UCSJ 
gets its data from regional newspapers and not its own sources. Unless one 
wants to accuse them of selecting which stories are important and which are 
not—and this is a charge for which there is no evidence—then the data 
cannot be biased in any particular way. For these reasons, I do not consider 
the bias toward reporting of anti-Semitic violence to be a problem. 

I developed two databases from the Bigotry Monitor reports. The first 
recorded all incidences of discrimination perpetrated against minority groups 
in Russia in 2001-9. This included court rulings, insults, acts of violence, 
distribution of xenophobic newspapers, and police harassment. Similarly, the tar- 
gets were not just ethnic minorities but also religious groups such as the 
Pentecostals and Jehovah’s Witnesses. By contrast, this project required data 
with a much more explicit focus on skinhead violence against ethnic groups. 
While other acts of discrimination may be interesting, they are not the rele- 
vant subject of analysis. Therefore, I created a refined version of the database 
which concentrated on solely skinhead perpetrators for the years 2001-9. 
Both versions of the database are available on my website at www.musk 
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ingum.edu/~rarnold/index.html. Below I detail how I determined “event,” 
violence, the perpetrators, and what I meant by an “ethnic” target. 

In recording separate events of anything (but in this case, violence), one 
inevitably comes up against the question of what should be considered an 
“event” and what not. This question is addressed by Horowitz (2001: 63) in 
his work on the deadly ethnic riot. The problem is one of whether separate 
instances of ethnic violence should be seen as part of a process or individ- 
uated into separate “events.” For instance, if during a pogrom someone is 
killed, are the two cases separate or are they connected? While I admit that 
this poses an interesting philosophical debate, I do not see an alternative to 
considering as an “event” everything that is reported as such by Bigotry 
Monitor. There are limitations imposed by all data sources. If the reports 
suggest that physical violence is contained within a pogrom, then I assume it 
to be part of that event and do not count it as a separate instance of ethnic 
violence in its own right. I return to this distinction in the following section. 

Concerning the nature of violence, I considered as violence only those cases 
where a marking is left with an ethnic other or their property. This is con- 
sistent with the definition of violence given in Chapter 1 because violent 
exclusion from a community presupposes some actual physical damage or 
marking. This meant that anti-Semitic or anti-Caucasian statements made by 
politicians, popular protest marches, and video screenings—for example Com- 
munist Party candidate Nikolai Kondratenko’s 2003 statements that Zionism 
is worse than Fascism (Bigotry Monitor, 2003: 3: 46), skinheads distributing 
anti-Semitic literature in Red Square (Bigotry Monitor, 2003: 7), or skinheads 
handing out pro-Nazi leaflets in the Olympic city of Sochi in 2013 (see 
Alperovich and Yudina, 2013: 59)—do not constitute instances of violence. On 
the other hand, a swastika drawn on the side of a synagogue did constitute 
such a case because it damaged the property of another ethnic group. I limited 
the nature of what was considered violence to actions for two reasons, theo- 
retical and empirical. In theoretical terms, such violations are more meaningful 
and of greater permanence. In empirical terms, limiting the range of what was 
considered “violence” to actions made coding the incidents much easier. 

Consistent with this above definition, I consider acts to be violence where 
perpetrators begin an assault but are stopped in the course of it either by 
police or by the victims only if some actual damage is left with the victims. A 
good example of this comes from a 2003 skinhead assault on a group of 
Indian students in St. Petersburg. According to the report (Bigotry Monitor, 
2003: 3: 49), skinheads were in the middle of assaulting the students when a 
policeman scared them off by firing shots in the air. This act still maintained 
its meaning, I argue, although its perpetrators ultimately did not inflict as 
much harm as perhaps they would have wished. I do not consider cases when 
the perpetrators are stopped before they can do anything, on the other hand, 
because such acts do not send a message. 

Regarding the perpetrators, Bigotry Monitor records all ethnic and reli- 
gious violence perpetrated in the Russian Federation. This includes violence 
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committed by skinheads, Islamic and Orthodox extremists, Cossacks, and the 
state. For instance, Bigotry Monitor (2002: 29) reported the state-initiated 
operation “Tabor” in the suburbs of Moscow, Leningrad, and Samara, where 
police evicted Roma from the local area on the pretext of fighting crime. Although 
this “violence” is an important component of understanding the mosaic of 
ethnic conflict in Russia, this chapter is concerned only with violent acts 
perpetrated by skinheads. Therefore, the shortened database contains only 
information about skinhead attacks and not these other groups. 

The reports did not always name the perpetrators of a given violent act. In 
fact, many of the reports simply said that “someone” had committed a crime, 
or used the passive voice when describing an action. Indeed, perhaps owing to 
the nature of the incident, the reports used the passive voice frequently in 
cases of vandalism. Where the only evidence of an attack is a physical mark- 
ing without seeing the perpetrator, then it is appropriate to use the passive 
voice as the author cannot be described. In these cases, I assumed that, unless 
explicitly stated otherwise, the perpetrators were skinheads. I do so for two 
reasons: the frequency of skinhead violence and character of the crimes. First, 
most such attacks in the database are named to be caused by skinheads. 
Indeed, of the perpetrators named in the larger database—skinheads, Muslim 
extremists, religious fanatics, the police, and the state—fully 58.5% of the 
cases had explicitly skinhead perpetrators. Skinheads are the default violent 
group. Likewise, many reports of violence did not name the perpetrator initi- 
ally but rather reported later that skinheads had been arrested for this 
crime.'° 

The second reason plays especially upon the character of the crimes. The 
overwhelming majority of cases of graffiti are of a neo-Nazi symbol or mes- 
sage (e.g. swastikas, the Celtic cross (see Figure 2.3), etc.) so that where the 
content was of more ambiguous origin (e.g. “send the Chechens to Ausch- 
witz” is a statement which, though consistent with neo-Nazi ideology, could 
come from a number of groups), I assumed skinhead perpetrators. In instan- 
ces of personal violence, a favored skinhead mode of attack is to stab a victim 
between 15 and 60 times.'’ Indeed, such methods suit the modus operandi of 
neo-Nazi groups and they certainly suit it more than those of any other per- 
petrator named in the database. Therefore, it seems fairly safe to assume that 
where perpetrators were not named then violence was perpetrated by skin- 
heads. If other perpetrators were explicitly named—like in the case of the police 
deporting Vietnamese and Chinese ostensibly to protect against the spread of 
the SARS virus (Bigotry Monitor, 2003: 3: 22)—I did not include the incident 
in the database of skinhead violence. 

The final measurement question concerns what was considered to be an 
“ethnic” target as opposed to a non-ethnic one. While Bigotry Monitor 
reports violence against all minorities, not all minorities are ethnic and there 
were cases of violence against the Hare Krishna movement, Pentecostals, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, Russian anti-fascists, and fans of “racially inferior” rap 
music!” as well as ethnic groups. This has especially been the case in recent 
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years: as the anti-Western tone from the state-controlled television media has 
become more strident, skinheads have targeted anti-fascist activists and fans 
of “Western” rap music more heavily. In these cases, the targets were not 
considered to be ethnic. Because religion is often racialized in the post-Soviet 
world, I included violence against religious targets like synagogues or mosques 
as examples of “ethnic” violence. Finally, there were also some cases where 
too little information was provided to include a case, such as instances of 
violence recorded against “un-Slavic looking people” or “non-Russians.” 

All told, the data illustrated that there were 965 reported skinhead attacks 
on explicitly ethnic targets for 2001-9. Of course, there were also attacks on 
religious institutions (other than mosques and synagogues), anti-fascists, and 
ethnic Russians, although these are not included in those attacks on ethnic 
minorities. To illustrate the number lost by excluding non-ethnic minorities as 
targets, the 2001-7 data shows that the total number of attacks on all targets 
(fans of rap music, different religions, “non-Russians,” human rights and anti- 
fascist activists) was 198. While my interpretive framework could have inclu- 
ded these groups as representatives of different cultures, this complicates the 
analysis and so is undesirable. With these measurement guidelines in place, 
then, Table 2.1 gives aggregate figures of ethnic violence by year. 

Table 2.1 demonstrates that there were 965 recorded instances in which 
solely skinhead perpetrators used violence against specifically ethnic targets in 
the eight years since the millennium. These qualifications are important as 
they obscure many incidences of discriminatory actions not perpetrated by 
skinheads as well as violence committed by skinheads against non-ethnic tar- 
gets. While skinhead violence has passed its zenith in the Russian Federation, 
it still remains at unacceptably high levels. According to Sova, 27 people were 
killed and 123 injured as a result of racist violence in 2014 (Alperovich and 
Yudina, 2015). From this data alone the reader should get an impression of 
the dangerous situation in which Russia finds itself today. The next section 
analyzes this data according to the typology in Chapter 1. 


2.3 Operationalization: the typology of violent events 


The last section provided evidence of the surge of racist violence in Russia 
which showed the problem was getting more frequent up to 2010 but has 
since declined and plateaued. This section analyzes these violent attacks by 
operationalizing the typology presented in Chapter 1. The typology 


Table 2.1 Incidents of skinhead violence by year, 2001-9 
2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 


N (attacks) 37 117 75 96 132 128 140 149 91 
Cumulative 37 154 229 325 457 585 725 874 965 
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categorized violence according to the nature of its target (people or property) 
and their number (many or few). This produced four distinct types of vio- 
lence: symbolic violence, lynching, pogrom, and massacre. Below I detail how 
the distinctions of people—-property and many—few targets are operationalized. 
I then discuss some examples of each of the four forms of violence and end 
this section by applying these coding rules to the data presented above. 

The typology has two axes, the nature of targets and their number. The first 
axis, the distinction between people and property, is the simplest to oper- 
ationalize. This is a dichotomy: if violence does not inflict damage on people 
then its target is property. If an action aims at neither, then it is not violence. 
“Violence against people” means actual physical harm caused to human 
beings. I do not differentiate between scales of harm caused to human beings 
(e.g. murder versus beating) because theoretically the focus on people in any 
way sends the same “message.” As support for this claim, Chapter 1 traced 
the etymology of the term “lynching” to show that it did not refer solely to 
murder but to any punishment which had the body as its target. Therefore, by 
definition all other violence focuses on property. 

There are two problems with this definition, however. First, it is not always 
the case that violence focuses on solely people or property. Indeed, most often 
both will be affected. For example, in a market pogrom skinheads attack 
mainly property but also have to hit a couple of traders to ensure no resis- 
tance. How would one assign the nature of targets in this case? To do so, I 
introduce two concepts consistent with my interpretivist approach: primary 
target and the greatest severity. The “primary target” concept assumes that 
skinheads are concentrating on one or the other in their attacks and that if 
they had a completely free hand they would only cause damage to either 
people or property. The trader who tries to stand up for his livelihood may be 
injured, but it is clearly only as a means to allowing skinheads to damage his 
stall. 

Alternately, skinheads may begin by attacking property but later turn to the 
persecution of actual people. In this case, I err on the side of caution and 
categorize the attack according to its greater severity. An especially good 
example of this comes when one considers that sometimes threats to the 
integrity of a building jeopardize lives. An example would be the arson of a 
dorm used to house African students at the University of People’s Friendship 
in southern Moscow which killed 36 (Bigotry Monitor, 2003: 3: 37). It would 
not only be a stretch but also an insult to the memory of the deceased to 
determine that this was primarily an attack on property. Therefore, if the 
structural integrity of a building would have been threatened and it was 
obviously inhabited, I coded this as an attack against people. Everything else 
was considered an attack on property. Having dealt with this distinction, I 
turn to the division between many and few targets. 

What constitutes “few” and “many” is a topic on which no two people are 
likely to agree. However, some distinction is needed for the project to go 
ahead. Any dichotomy has to take into account the fact that most occasions 
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of skinhead violence are thankfully still low level. Therefore, I operationalize 
the distinction between “few” and “many” as being between one or two tar- 
gets and three or more. This is an important distinction as the focus shifts 
from individual to group, and so the message sent by violence changes. If one 
should object that three is too small a number to constitute a group and so a 
“massacre,” I should like to point out that the Boston “Massacre” in 1770 
only saw five people shot but is remembered as a “massacre.” This was 
because of the message it sent to the colonists, and this is a message which 
can be sent by the killing of three people just as well as five. 

Of course, one might object that there are further gradations to be added. 
The message of an attack on more than ten people is substantively different 
than one on just three and so it is somewhat a stretch to group them together. 
I admit the validity of this criticism, but am forced to maintain the primacy 
of the dichotomy identified earlier: the difference in meaning between attacks 
on three and ten people is not as great as that between two and three. This 
dichotomy has the advantage of being a simple and clear means by which to 
code. In any case, there were no instances of attacks on more than ten people 
(although not their property) in the database and so introducing hypothetical 
distinctions would only constitute a problem for other cases of ethnic violence. 
Therefore, for both theoretical and practical reasons, I make the division 
between one-two targets and three or more. 

This means that symbolic violence is considered damage to property that 
occurs in only one or two places. If three sites belonging to the same ethnic 
group in the same town are vandalized in the same night, then this constitutes 
a pogrom. Attacks on markets invariably contain many targets and so these are 
considered pogroms also. The other two types, lynching and massacre, are con- 
sistent with the message first attributed to a lynching and so all violence 
against the body of a person is theoretically equal. Massacres, on the under- 
standing of the category used here, are not only situations in which indivi- 
duals die. Although a perverse use of the concept, massacres are an ‘ideal 
type’ which is approximated by a mass beating also. The data contained one 
instance of rape. Table 2.2 presents the data from Table 2.1 coded according 
to these measurement rules. 

Table 2.1 shows that skinhead violence peaked in 2006-9. Table 2.2 also 
shows that violence became more severe as the period progressed: the growth 
in the rate of bodily punishments is greater than that of all forms of violence 
combined. Skinheads are getting more personal in their attacks. For example, 
in 2001, the number of crimes committed against the body of ethnic others 
constituted 40% of all recorded against ethnic groups. In 2006, the number 
was 72.4%. Assuming that crimes against the body are more “severe” than 
crimes against property, this is prima facie evidence in support of Kozhevniko- 
va’s contention that the severity of skinhead violence has increased (Kozhevnikova 
and Verkhovsky, 2006). 

The clearest correlation in the data was that the form of violence varied by 
the ethnic identity of the victim group. Table 2.3 gives statistics for the type of 
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Table 2.2 Ethnic violence 2001-9 by type 


Year Symbolic Lynching Pogrom Massacre 
violence 
2001 12 8 11 6 
2002 38 49 18 12 
2003 23 35 6 11 
2004 21 53 8 13 
2005 23 81 13 15 
2006 21 73 14 20 
2007 24 100 4 12 
2008 17 117 5 10 
2009 15 62 4 10 
Total 194 578 83 109 


Table 2.3 Ethnic violence 2001-9, by type and ethnic target 


Total Symbolic Lynching Pogrom Massacre 
violence 
Jews 214 158 30 25 10 
Africans 103 0 83 2 8 
Caucasians 368 23 221 54 34 
Roma 24 3 9 0 12 
Orientals 94 2 78 3 18 
Arabs 40 2 32 0 8 
Indians 25 0 21 0 4 
Hispanics 7 0 7 0 0 


violence between 2001 and 2009 by the ethnicity of the victim. Certain types 
of violence are associated with particular ethnic groups. This is most apparent 
in the case of Jews, against whom 73.98% of all violent incidents took the 
form of symbolic violence. Likewise, 80% of all violence against Arabs took 
the form of lynching. Not all attacks were able to be coded according to the 
ethnicity of the victim as sometimes there was simply too little information in 
a news article. For example, some articles recorded attacks as being against 
“dark-skinned persons” who, while included in the figures for ethnic violence, 
were not able to be classified according to ethnic identity. As Table 2.3 makes 
clear, the ethnicity of the target was a powerful predictor of the form of 
violence. 

Because skinheads attacked both external and internal migrants, the project 
needed to code non-ethnic Russian citizens. There are many indigenous ethnic 
minorities in Russia, including the Tatars, the Chuvash, the Bashkirs, the 
Yakuts, and the Buryats. This is not even to mention the people from the 
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North Caucasus which is legally a part of Russia but which many Russians 
see as a foreign country. While there was not a large amount of violence 
reported against national minorities, there was some. For example, in Yoshkar- 
Ola (the capital of the Republic of Mari-El) on February 11, 2006, a number of 
neo-Nazis beat up an ethnic Tatar (Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 6: 10). Or on 
October 25, 2008, skinheads attacked a Buryat physician in Moscow (Bigotry 
Monitor, 2008: 8: 43). Of course, there was also a huge amount of violence 
against Dagestanis, Chechens, and other peoples from the North Caucasus. In 
these cases, I assumed that skinheads did not differentiate between the ethnic 
or national origins of victims and coded them according to racial phenotypical 
features. Thus Tatars and other Turkic peoples are included as “Caucasians 
and Central Asians” and the Buryat are included as “East Asians.” 

There was only limited data available on the number of perpetrators 
involved in an attack. The news reports did not always contain information 
on the number of perpetrators and particularly lacked information pertaining 
to symbolic violence. Because drawing graffiti on the side of a building is 
not likely to attract attention to oneself, most often skinheads were not 
caught. It is probable that the perpetrators were skinheads, however, due to 
the content of the graffiti which very often involved Nazi paraphernalia. The 
same observation held true for acts in which there was a successful murder: 
the attackers usually could not be named. For this reason, it is impossible to 
see whether there is a correlation between the form of ethnic violence and 
perpetrators’ capabilities, operationalized as the number of perpetrators. 

This section has recounted the construction of and conducted preliminary 
analysis on the database of neo-Nazi violence in the Russian Federation 
between 2001 and 2009. It was not possible to go beyond the year 2009 as the 
source publication ceased production in early 2010. Nonetheless, the resulting 
database showed that there is a clear relationship between the ethnicity of the 
target group and a characteristic form of violence. Certain groups are more 
likely to be attacked in certain ways than their fellows. The next section takes 
four of these groups—Jews, Africans, Caucasians (including Central Asians), 
and Roma—as exemplars of this relationship. 


2.4 Characteristic groups 


The last section demonstrated that the most obvious observable relationship 
was that the form of violence varied by the ethnicity of the victim group. 
Most symbolic violence was used against Jews, and Caucasians were victims 
of lynching and pogrom. The next chapter evaluates theories of the form of 
ethnic violence using a content analysis of skinhead media and interviews 
with neo-Nazis. Before that, however, four particular ethnic minorities from 
the data exemplify the relationship between the form of violence and parti- 
cular ethnic identities. I assume that, for those groups where the relationship 
between a form of violence and ethnicity is strongest, so too will stereotypes 
concerning that group be strongest. 
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Figure 2.4 provides visual evidence for the proposition that skinheads 
attack particular groups in particular ways. Of course, the “Caucasian” cate- 
gory (which includes Central Asian migrants as well) suffers the greatest 
overall amount of violence, but other groups are attacked in characteristic 
ways. The greatest proportion of violence against Jews takes the form of 
symbolic violence and massacre against Roma. The predominant form of 
violence used against the remaining groups is lynching, as it is against Afri- 
cans, Caucasians, Arabs, and East Asians. Against no group, however, is 
pogrom the “typical” form of violence. While this is not necessarily important 
for the typology—the relationship between ethnic group and characteristic 
form of violence still holds—it is important for further testing that all the 
categories be covered. 

Based on this understanding, I took four groups that exemplified each form 
of ethnic violence. First, in the case of symbolic violence this was obviously 
the Jews. Fully 73.4% of recorded incidences of ethnic violence against Jews 
took the form of symbolic violence. Very often, this was the desecration of 
Jewish gravestones or vandalism to Jewish community centers and 
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Figure 2.4 Neo-Nazi violence by type and ethnic target, 2001-9 
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synagogues. However, the evidence makes clear that it is not just that these 
places have been defiled or cultural centers attacked simply because they exist. 
One particular series of skinhead acts stands out as emblematic of their choice 
of a form of violence to use. This is the plague of anti-Semitic signs which 
were erected in public places between 2001 and 2006. According to UCSJ 
reports (Bigotry Monitor, 2002: 22, 23, 27, 30, 35, 36; 2003: 30, 35, 38, 39; 
2004: 4, 31; 2006: 29) fully 20 such signs were erected in various cities of 
Russia bearing demonic pictures of Jews and messages such as “Jews, return 
to your homeland.” These signs have been seen in the cities of Moscow, Vor- 
onezh, Saratov, Kaliningrad, Novgorod, and Vladivostok. These signs are not 
a local phenomenon but are instead a national occurrence. No other ethnic 
group has been targeted through the use of such signs.'* If only Jews of all 
ethnic groups are attacked in this manner—which could be used against any 
group—then it seems reasonable to assume that this is a form of violence 
peculiar to Jews. 

One could object to reading these signs as instances of symbolic violence, 
however, because some of them have been booby trapped. Fully 18 of the 20 
signs erected from 2001 to 2006 have been linked to “bombs.” However, on 
only two occasions have the attached “bombs” actually turned out to be real 
explosives: most of the time they were bricks or other replicas of explosives. 
Indeed, the only time these “bombs” caused an injury was when Tatyana 
Supanova tried to remove a sign from the local bus stop (see Bigotry Monitor, 
2002: 22). Supanova (who was later recognized for bravery by President Vla- 
dimir Putin) was right at the start of the “campaign” in May 2002. This 
provided a warning to those who would try and remove the signs and ensured 
they would remain in their original positions longer. If the signs have fake 
bombs attached then we may assume that the purpose is to deter those who 
would remove them, rather than injure people. This deterrent aims to keep 
the anti-Semitic sign itself in place, which again makes the point that sym- 
bolic violence is the form of violence which characterizes skinhead relations 
with this ethnic group. 

For the lynching form of violence, there were unfortunately a plethora of 
candidates, but the ethnic group against whom this form of violence was used 
most frequently was the Africans. Of all violent incidents that targeted Afri- 
cans, 90.3% took the form of lynching. Often African students in Russia were 
the target of racist assaults, such as the March 10, 2007 beating of a Nigerian 
medical student in Voronezh (Bigotry Monitor, 2007: 11). Or the stabbing of 
two Zambian students in Tambov on February 28, 2009 (Bigotry Monitor, 
2009: 17). Admittedly, there were more lynching-style violent attacks against 
Caucasians, but as a percentage of total violent incidents towards Caucasians 
(69.6%) there were proportionately fewer than against other targets of ethnic 
violence. Clearly, then, Africans stand as a proxy for the lynching form of 
violence. 

Two examples demonstrate that lynching is a systematic form of violence 
used against Africans. First, on October 14, 2005, three men stabbed a 
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Rwandan refugee on a trolleybus in Moscow telling him that “Russia is not 
for black monkeys” (Bigotry Monitor, 2005: 5: 41). Given that most Africans 
in Moscow are there either as refugees or as students, it would not have been 
difficult for the skinheads to either choose a more secretive location to attack 
an African or to attack their property. Doing so would have better protected 
the assailants from possible law enforcement agents and allowed them per- 
haps to attack more people. Yet the assailants did not choose either of these 
options but assaulted the man brazenly and in the open. The reason is that 
lynching—the public use of physical violence to demean an ethnic target—is 
the characteristic form of violence for this ethnic group. 

The second example which provides evidence of this relationship comes 
from March 2006 in St. Petersburg. Here the skinheads showed that even 
those targets who could not defend themselves would be liable to suffer 
lynching-style attacks, when a group stabbed a 9-year-old Afro-Russian girl in 
her apartment (Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 6: 13). No regard was given for age or 
physical capacity. Rather, the ethnicity of the victim determined that the form 
of violence used against her was lynching. Again, we are left wondering why 
the skinheads attacked an African girl in such a horrendous manner and did 
not content themselves with simple attacks on her or in her apartment. By killing 
a child in such a horrific manner, skinheads sent a message to the small 
African community in Russian cities that they were not even safe in their 
homes and must instead “behave!” in the presence of ethnic Russians. 

Massacre was thankfully a rarer occurrence than other forms of ethnic 
violence and many incidents designated as massacres could also be described 
as mass assaults. As paradoxical as it may sound, not every event coded as a 
massacre involved actual deaths (although they all involved mass physical 
injury). Upon analysis of the data the clearest candidate to represent massacre 
was the Roma. Of all violent assaults aimed at Roma from 2001 to 2009, 50% 
took the form of massacre. A people persecuted throughout all of Europe and 
targeted in the Holocaust, massacres of Roma are far and away the most 
characteristic method of violence in “dealing” with them by skinheads in 
Russia. This will be demonstrated again through two anecdotes, both from 
2006. The first, mentioned in Chapter 1, concerns a skinhead massacre on the 
outskirts of Volgograd. On April 13 (and in celebration of the Fuehrer’s 
imminent birthday) a group of young men burst into a Roma camp armed 
with wooden clubs and iron bars and proceeded to beat to death two adults 
and severely injure an elderly woman and a child. Why did the skinheads 
massacre the Roma in this circumstance? 

The rural location of the camp suggests two things: first, this was a pre- 
meditated attack and a choice of the skinheads. Because the camp lay outside 
the city town, it is unlikely that the skinheads just happened to be passing 
(with baseball bats and iron bars!) and spontaneously decided to attack. The 
much more probable scenario is that they set out with the express intention of 
attacking the Roma. In thinking about attacking the Roma, they knew that 
they had to massacre them and could not be content with less. The rural 
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location also tells us some important things about the form. Given the lack of 
state control in the countryside and the clear premeditated nature of the 
attack, the skinheads could have chosen any form of violence that they 
wished. The form that they chose to use was massacre because the targets 
were Roma. 

Nor was this just an isolated case. In August 2006 (Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 
6: 33), a skinhead group in Belgorod (who styled themselves as the “Belgorod 
National Corps”) went to a Roma house on the outskirts of the city. They 
placed a sign reading “Road closed” at the end of the driveway to prevent 
witnesses coming and threw a firebomb and smoke canister into the house. 
When the family came out to escape the smoke, the skinheads pounced on 
them. The first to emerge was the teenage son of the family. The skinheads 
stabbed him multiple times. When the parents followed, the skinheads beat 
them with metal rods, causing the mother’s arm to be broken in three differ- 
ent places. Despite the care which the attackers took not to be discovered, 
they were arrested within a week of the attacks. 

Two facts stand out from this particular case which illustrate that skinheads 
consider the appropriate form of violence against Roma to be massacre. First, 
just as in the last anecdote, this was clearly a planned attack. That is evident 
from the preparation the skinheads used when planning the assault—the 
“Road closed” sign, the smoke bombs, the pattern of attack, etc. If an attack 
is planned, then its form is predetermined and not spontaneous. In other 
words, the skinheads made a conscious choice to harm the bodies of a 
number of Roma. Second, the skinheads wanted to actually inflict the pain 
themselves, rather than just create a situation in which Roma died. They 
could have set the house on fire and blocked up the escape routes. Why did 
they not do so? After all, such an attack would be more deniable and easier to 
write off as an accident. Instead the skinheads valued more greatly the mes- 
sage they could send by actively massacring the Roma. Only massacre-style 
violence would do in skinhead violence against Roma. 

This left only the pogrom form of violence as one without an obvious 
proxy group. For no group did pogrom-style violence form a plurality of 
skinhead violent attacks. I thus looked at those groups who had been targeted 
using the pogrom form of violence. As Figure 2.5 shows, two groups were the 
most heavily subjected to pogrom: Jews and Caucasians. Of all ethnic groups 
against whom pogrom was used, 29% of the time Jews were the target and 
61% of the time Caucasians. Yet Jews were also heavily targeted using sym- 
bolic violence and Caucasians using lynching. However, whereas 74% of the 
violence used against Jews took the form of symbolic violence (versus 10.7% 
with pogrom), skinheads targeted Caucasians with lynching 68.7% of the time 
and 13.8% with pogrom. I therefore decided to use the Caucasians as repre- 
sentative of the pogrom form of violence. With this addition, each form of 
violence is represented by an ethnic group. 

Two anecdotes help to substantiate this relationship. The first comes from 
the “race riot” of September 2006 in the Karelian town of Kondopoga (see 
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Figure 2.5 Ethnic groups targeted by neo-Nazis for pogrom-style violence, 2001-9 


also Chapter 5). According to the UCSJ report (see Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 6: 
31), on August 30 some Chechens killed two Russians in a drunken bar fight 
in the town. In response to this, locals planned a meeting for September 2 to 
protest the Chechen “occupation.” The xenophobic nationalist leader of the 
Movement against Illegal Immigration (DPNJ), Aleksandr Belov, flew in to 
address the protest and urge the expulsion of all people from the Caucasus. 
Violence erupted, however, when a group of young people started to take 
affairs into their own hands and set light to Chechen-owned businesses. As a 
result, 30 Chechen families fled to local buses. Hearing the call to expel 
Chechens, skinheads sought to drive them out. 

These events perfectly illustrate the correlation between Caucasian ethnicity 
and pogrom-style violence. First, Belov’s call to use governmental power to 
expel people “of Caucasian nationality” clearly states the goals of the protes- 
tors. The collective action of the young extremists was merely designed to 
achieve this goal. Caucasians were to be expelled. Second, one should also 
consider the context in which these events happened: although these riots 
were in alleged response for the murder of Russians, no Caucasians were 
killed in retaliation. There were no calls to find the perpetrators and punish them 
or to massacre all Caucasian families in the town. Instead, the participants 
satisfied themselves with the destruction of Caucasian property. 

The second anecdote comes from 2001 when neo-Nazi skinheads decided 
to celebrate Hitler’s birthday by breaking stalls at the local Yasenevo market. 
According to the report (Bigotry Monitor, 2001: 1: 3), 150 skinheads des- 
cended upon the market, beat traders from the Caucasus and destroyed their 
property. The report claims that a young Chechen was stabbed and killed. 
Once again, this anecdote demonstrates the correlation we see between Cau- 
casians and pogrom-style violence. Here the skinheads were grotesquely 
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“celebrating” the birthday of their idol and we might expect them to want 
pride in what they were doing, however twisted. Here also was a situation in 
which the thugs could act with almost complete impunity. They vastly out- 
numbered the traders, and the police remained inactive. The fact that they 
killed only one person (which itself is a tragedy) despite the palpable ability to 
do more damage if they wished suggests that skinhead violence against 
Caucasians is characteristically pogrom-style violence. 

The evidence presented in this section has demonstrated that four groups 
characterize each of the types of violence identified in Chapter 1. Figures 2.4 
and 2.5 provide visual representation of this claim. Jews are characteristically 
attacked using symbolic violence; Africans using lynching; Caucasians using 
pogrom; and Roma using massacre. “Characteristic” in this sense does not 
mean “determinative” and should instead be thought of as a probabilistic 
relationship: all other things being equal, skinheads will use a particular form 
of violence against a particular ethnic group. The reason why this should be 
so is the subject of the next chapter. 


2.5 Conclusion 


This chapter began by recounting the growth of Russia’s neo-Nazi skinhead 
problem in the decade following the millennium. The combination of pene- 
tration of Western racist gangs and homegrown extremist inclinations (see 
Arnold, 2015a) has combined to create an environment hostile to non-white 
people. Using a database of skinhead attacks from 2001 to 2009, the chapter 
demonstrated that forms of violence characterized skinhead patterns of attack 
toward particular minorities. Russian skinheads use violence against ethnic 
minorities in characteristic ways. This was exemplified by four groups: Jews, 
who skinheads target using symbolic violence; Africans, who skinheads target 
using lynching; Caucasians, who are the ethnic group that skinheads target 
most frequently with pogrom; and Roma, who skinheads target using mas- 
sacre. The next chapter develops the theory of ethnic vigilantism to account 
for these characteristic relationships and evaluates its explanatory power 
versus that of rival frames. 


Notes 


1 I would like to thank for their time in meeting with me Alexander Brod, Galina 
Kozhevnikova, Alexsander Verkhovsky, Leokhadia Drobizheva, Igor Kuznetselsoy, 
Alexander Ossipov, and Vadim Karastelev. Also worthy of mention are the NGO 
reports of Panorama, SOVA (2005, 2006, 2007) and the Moscow Bureau of Human 
Rights (2006) and the work of individual academics, such as Vera Mal’kova 
(2003) and Viktor Shnirel’man (2007). 

2 The DVDs were video clips which evidently had been posted to the websites of 
various skinhead organizations. These websites had been hacked and brought 
down, presumably by Russian anti-fascist youth. This makes possession of the hard 
copies of this material even more valuable. Furthermore, given the number of 
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organizations represented on the DVDs, it is fair to conclude that the DVDs are 
representative of the wider skinhead movement. 

The website of this organization is available at http://sharpskins.co.uk/ and features 
slogans such as “wake up Nazi scum, it’s time to die.” This organization also has 
manifestations in Russia through the anti-fascist youth organization (www.antifa. 
ru) and also through SHARP in Russia. 

The ten most dangerous cities between 2001 and 2009 were Moscow (322 attacks), 
St. Petersburg (121), Nizhny-Novgorod (38), Voronezh (29), Krasnodar (23), 
Vladivostok (23), Volgograd (20), Rostov (19), Petrozavodsk (15), and Stavropol (8). 
One of the most surreal of my experiences in Moscow in 2006 came one night as I 
was lying in my apartment bed. The housing complex formed a hexagon, in the 
middle of which was a communal playground where the local youth would gather 
to drink and smoke. The children did this every night, so I was not surprised to 
hear their voices when I opened the balcony door to combat the oppressive 
Moscow heat. After a little while, however, I heard the tones of “Deutschland, 
Deutschland Uber Alles” coming from the playground and the children down 
there. Clearly, the ideology of neo-Nazism has a strong grip on Russian youth. 
This is the message on their website, where the subtitle nationale-sozialistye djver- 
enie greets the visitor. The message was also reaffirmed by interviews with two 
rank-and-file members of Slavic Union and with a member of the Slavic Union 
ruling council. I have also been in contact with Demushkin himself and nothing in 
that correspondence has led me to believe differently to this impression. Other 
skinhead gangs also have websites but none are as forthcoming with information 
as Slavic Union. It is worth mentioning that several Russian academics have 
assured me that Demushkin is an agent provocateur, sponsored by the government 
to stir up racial antagonisms, although there is no direct proof of this. However, 
the readiness of Slavic Union to talk to all and sundry certainly supports this 
argument although it is no more than circumstantial evidence. 

Another commonly used skinhead number is “14.” It should be mentioned that 
this number does not translate to letters of the Latin alphabet but instead refers to 
the 14 words of American racist David Lane (“We must secure the existence of our 
people and a future for white children”). 

A version of this chapter for skinhead violence from 2001-8 appeared in Arnold, 
2009. 

This correlation was computed by Professor Alexseev, to whom I would like to 
extend my warm thanks for being able to include it in this project and also for his 
providing much advice on interpreting the data. 

See, for example, the Bigotry Monitor (2002: 2: 49) report on skinhead youth in 
Krasnodar Krai who were arrested for desecrating Armenian gravestones on April 
19 of that year. Bigotry Monitor for that month simply records that “someone” 
did this to the gravestones. Given the wealth of evidence suggesting skinhead 
involvement, I assume that where perpetrators are not mentioned then skinheads 
are involved. 

For instance, skinheads murdered Uzbek student Azimov by stabbing him 56 times 
in April 2007. See the Observer article “Putin’s worst nightmare” from February 8, 
2009 for more details. The article mentions the skinhead “pattern” in stabbing 
victims between 15 and 60 times. 

For example, skinheads attacked an ethnic Russian dressed like a fan of rap music 
on April 19, 2003 in the far northern city of Murmansk, according to the newspaper 
Vechernii Murmansk. See Bigotry Monitor, 2005: 5: 2 for more details. 

The only exception to this was one anti-Ukrainian sign erected in Kaliningrad on 
July 10, 2002 (see Bigotry Monitor, 2002: 27 for more details). No further anti- 
Ukrainian signs have been reported, however, so this is not evidence of a tactic 
widely used against Ukrainians. 


3 The theory of ethnic vigilantism and 
neo-Nazi violence 


The last chapter demonstrated that the best indicator of a particular form of 
skinhead ethnic violence was the identity of the target group. It ended by 
taking four groups as indicative of this claim: Russian neo-Nazi skinheads 
characteristically attack Jews with symbolic violence, Africans with lynching, 
Caucasians with pogrom, and Roma with massacre. This chapter outlines a 
theory to explain those facts, the theory of ethnic vigilantism. In doing so it 
brings motivations back into the study of ethnic violence, yet does so without 
importing the assumptions of a primordial conception of ethnicity associated 
primarily with the Ancient Hatreds school of thought. Just as popular iden- 
tity can vary and be important for explaining the behavior of nation-states 
(Hopf, 2002, 2010, 2012; Vucetic, 2011; Wendt, 1999), so too ethnic identity 
is both malleable and influential on the actions of the members of the group. 

The chapter is divided into five sections. Section 3.1 situates the theory 
amongst existing work on ethnic violence. Section 3.2 then develops an 
explanation for variation in the forms of ethnic violence, the theory of ethnic 
vigilantism, which holds that skinheads punish ethnic minorities for their 
supposed involvement in different kinds of crime. In doing so, it returns cul- 
ture to the center of the explanation of ethnic violence. The section concludes 
by providing observable implications of the theory of ethnic vigilantism and 
competing frames for violence. Section 3.3 evaluates these explanations using 
a content analysis of neo-Nazi media, demonstrating that the theory of ethnic 
vigilantism provides the best explanation for the characteristic forms of violence 
that we see against the four ethnic groups identified in the last section. This is 
reinforced by the data in section 3.4, which analyzes interviews with skinhead 
perpetrators of violence. Section 3.5 concludes. 


3.1 Situating the theory on forms of violence 


Out of all the many possible divisions of the literature on ethnic violence, the 
one most relevant for this project concerns the nature of ethnicity—whether a 
“thick” or “thin” account of ethnic identity is used to explain the occurrence 
of violence. To some, ethnicity is “thin,” a mere epiphenomenon almost 
unconnected from the violence that takes place in its name. Ethnic identity is 
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a badge that identifies to which team one belongs. If ethnicity has any role in 
explaining conflict in this approach, then it operates within the same logic 
that structures all conflicts. To others, ethnicity is “thick,” in the sense that 
ethnic identity is connected to motivations which account for outcomes. To be 
sure, those motivations are generated in different ways but the causal con- 
nection is that ethnicity is an important part of an individual’s identity. 
“Thick” accounts hold that ethnic violence can only be accounted for if we 
reconstruct the ontological reality of the perpetrators of violence so that what 
people believe is important. 

At this point, it is apposite to introduce the distinction between “prox- 
imate” and “distal” or “ultimate” (Kitschelt, 1999; Losco, 1981) theories. 
While there are numerous explanations for any research question, they will 
explain at different levels of analysis and so answer different questions. Some 
will specify causes through reference to immediately relevant attributes, 
whereas others will explain why those attributes exist at all. Losco (1981: 332) 
gives the example of a bird taking flight: in explaining why the bird flies, we 
might refer to temperature and air pressure as proximate explanations; ulti- 
mate explanations would refer to the evolutionary processes that enabled it to 
fly at all. A proximate explanation of the morning newspaper might refer to 
the paperboy who delivers it; an ultimate explanation would refer to the events 
which generate news stories for the paper to exist at all. Both are necessary 
and only together are they sufficient adequately to explain an outcome. 

Previous work on ethnic violence is sometimes presented as mutually 
exclusive, although this section will argue that this is not necessarily the case. 
In most cases, previous explanations draw on different levels of analysis, both 
necessary and only together sufficient. In general, “thick” theories of ethnic 
violence concern themselves with motivations and proximate causes; “thin” 
theories of ethnic violence focus on more ultimate-level causes, those further 
up the causal chain. Myopia obscures the areas of agreement and com- 
plementarity which can join explanations at varying levels of “causal depth” 
(Kitschelt, 1999). Situating our theories at appropriate levels of causality is 
thus important for realizing their explanatory power. This brief review looks 
first at “thick” theories of ethnic violence, which I divide between Ancient 
Hatreds, Modernization, Ideational, and Instrumentalist approaches. Then I 
examine those “thin” theories—those of Group Security, Rational Choice, 
and Cyclical approaches. In most cases, theories that are sometimes repre- 
sented as opposed simply make claims at different levels of abstraction from 
the phenomenon they seek to explain. The next section develops my own 
“thick” theory of ethnic violence, the theory of ethnic vigilantism. 

The Ancient Hatreds approach (Kaplan, 1993) locates the origin of con- 
temporary ethnic struggles in ancient and sometimes mythical conflicts deep 
in history. In this telling, atavistic hatreds are kept in check often by dictators 
whose removal presents a chance for groups to “get their own back” on the 
Other. Thus, Serbian ethnic cleansing in the 1990s was revenge for the Croa- 
tian Ustashe regime. Serbian hatred of the Muslim Bosnians drew its strength 
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from legacies of Ottoman rule. Hatreds formed long ago and unchanged since 
ancient times account for violence that we see in the present. This approach 
has long been derided by social scientists, who criticize the primordial 
assumptions it makes as to the nature of ethnic groups. 

A slightly amended variant of the Ancient Hatreds approach is the social- 
psychological approach (Kaufman, 2001; Petersen, 2002; Ross, 2007), which 
refines the approach by adding references to social psychology. Kaufman 
(2001) makes some concessions to the Ancient Hatreds way of thinking when 
he suggests that the predisposition of a people for violence must be part of 
any story on ethnic violence (such as the violent warrior ethos of the Chechens 
(Kaufman, 2001: 30)). Ultimately, however, he gives a social-psychological 
explanation when he relies on Anthony Smith’s (1986) concept of the “myth- 
symbol complex” or “mythomateur” at the heart of each ethnic group which 
promotes a powerful sense of belonging. Elites can play on the myth-symbol 
complex precisely to provoke violence where it suits their purposes. The 
existing attachment to the “mythomateur” is the central concept in this 
explanation. 

Other social-psychological accounts also highlight the importance of 
popularly shared conceptions to explain ethnic violence. In Petersen’s (2002: 
20-5) theory, positions on the class-status hierarchy deep in the past gener- 
ated powerful emotions which characterized conflict in the former Yugoslavia, 
namely fear, resentment, and hatred. Violence took different forms, depending 
upon the emotion which fueled it. Similarly, Ross (2007: 315) argues that 
“cultures and cultural difference do not themselves cause conflict but are the 
lenses through which the causes of conflict are refracted.” The past becomes a 
prison out of which it is difficult to break free, but instead dooms its prisoners 
to repeat scripts uttered before. 

Relatedly, the Modernization approach (Pain, 1994, 1996, 2004) holds cul- 
ture and specifically ethnic culture to be something hard and fixed, an ethnic 
prism refracting the light of modernity to produce its own image. Russian 
ethnographer Emil Pain argues that conflicts in the former Soviet Union are a 
reaction to modernization and the discovery of ethnic difference. Moderniza- 
tion brings different cultures into contact with each other. Certain cultures are 
more distant from others and, because cultures do not change at the same rate 
as the new mixing, those that are more distant from each other have greater 
likelihood of conflict. He uses this concept of cultural distance to explain the 
draining of ethnic Russians from the union republics: “research revealed that 
the smaller the ethnic distance between Russians and titular majority popu- 
lations, the lower the incidence of Russian emigration” (Pain, 2004: 7). Cul- 
tural differences limit the capacity for mutual adaptation to the presence of the 
Other. This task is only made harder, he believes (Pain, 2004: 190-1), by the 
proliferation of stereotypes of minorities and the role of the media in drum- 
ming up fears. Still, the essential point for Pain and other modernization the- 
orists is that the interaction of cultures with alien practices generates behavior 
prone to violence. 
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Another approach, the Jdeational approach (Goldhagen, 1996, 2006; 
Mann, 2005) argues that the ideas prevalent in a society at any time frame 
and generate violence through the creation of hostile and opposed identities. 
Goldhagen (1996) used this insight to publish a highly controversial account 
of the Holocaust which rooted the eliminationist mindset in Germans’ col- 
lective consciousness. He asks, “why did the horror, brutality, and frequent 
gruesomeness of the killing operations fail to stay the perpetrators’ hands or 
at least substantially daunt them?” (Goldhagen, 1996: 16-22). Concluding 
that the explanation must account for the volition of ordinary soldiers in 
violence, he rooted those ideas in nineteenth-century racial understandings of 
the Jews as a people. Genocide became the common sense of the Nazi regime, 
despite the fact that it did not begin until a number of other “solutions” had 
been contemplated and attempted. Individual German soldiers were some- 
times zealous in their use of violence against Jews, an observation only 
explicable through reference to volition. Similarly, Mann (2005) identifies the 
moment where mass killings became a solution to ethnic diversity in the rise 
of the salvationist religions which established an equal priesthood of all 
believers and has its modern representation in democracy. Mass killing is “the 
dark side of democracy.” 

The final “thick” group of theories purporting to explain ethnic violence is 
the Instrumentalist approach (Cederman et al., 2013; Gagnon, 2004; Hor- 
owitz, 1985; McGlinchey, 2011; Tishkov, 1997, 2003; Varshney, 2002; Wilk- 
inson, 2004). Just as with the preceding theories of violence, instrumentalists 
rely on the intersubjective reality of ethnic identity that participants in ethnic 
violence experience. Perpetrators know what they are doing and do so will- 
ingly. In distinction from the preceding theories, elites consciously construct 
that reality and generate animosity for their own reasons. Thus, Milosevic’s 
parading of the bones of Prince Lazar or cultivation of a victim narrative 
amongst the Serbs was intentional, designed to build himself a new con- 
stituency (Gagnon, 2004). Or similarly, elites demonize other ethnic groups in 
an attempt to increase turnout of their own voters (Horowitz, 1985), Indian 
elites demonize other groups for voter support (Wilkinson, 2004), and elite 
speech drove the conflict in the North Caucasus between the Ingush and 
Ossetians (Tishkov, 1997: 124). So much for “thick” conceptions of ethnicity, 
where popularly shared ideas or emotions account for ethnic violence. 

In distinction from the “thick,” populist accounts of ethnic violence, the 
approaches that I have characterized as “thin” regard popular motivations 
and feelings on ethnicity as ephemeral to the task of explaining ethnic vio- 
lence. Such accounts, the “thin” theorists claim, are journalistic at best. For 
example, Charles Tilly (2003: 16) asserts that “variation in participants’ 
motives neither defines not explains differences among the types of collective 
violence ... the [Tilly] classification locates types of violence in terms of the 
social processes that generate them, not in terms of the motives and emotions 
carried by damage-doing people.” For Tilly, then, how people understand 
what they are doing at a given time is not essential to explaining their actions, 
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which he sees instead as a product of social forces. One might paraphrase 
Marx in saying that, while men make history, they do not do so just as they 
please. Ethnicity is at most a sort of uniform that cannot be removed 
which serves to separate out parties that contest with each other. The “thin” 
account disregards the phenomenological reality of ethnic identity. 

The first theoretical approach to understanding violence using a thin con- 
ception of ethnic identity is that of the group security theorists (Lilja and 
Hultman, 2011; Valentino, 2004). In this line of thinking, ethnic groups and 
their members are driven to violence by the same logic that drives members of 
other groups to violence also. For Valentino (2004: 2-5), the idea that “severe 
ethnic, racial, national, or religious divisions” are required to explain ethnic 
violence is manifestly false. Instead, elites recruit psychotic individuals and 
give them enormous stockpiles of weapons to eliminate perceived threats or 
anticipated guerrilla insurgencies. Building his argument on an account of 
how much damage such heavily armed thugs can do, Valentino argues that 
the motives of leaders are the only thing needed to explain situations of ethnic 
violence. Even in the case of the Holocaust, he argues, the only thing needed 
for explanation is the sheer destructive power of modern weaponry and the 
orders of elites. 

Others, such as the rational choice theorists (Cederman et al., 2010; Fearon 
and Laitin, 1996, 2000, 2003; Kalyvas, 2006, 2008; Laitin, 1998) implicitly 
deny the existence of “ethnic” conflict at all. For them, situations that are 
described as “ethnic conflicts” are really a cover to make explicable rational 
individual-level motivations and mechanisms that explain the violence we see. 
So for Kalyvas (2006), it is the absence of the state in times of civil war that 
best explains so-called ethnic violence. Because the warring sides needed to 
acquire information about potential partisans in the Greek civil war, they 
relied on individual denunciations to ensure violence was not widespread and 
that it was still possible for each of the competing sides to win the battle for 
hearts and minds. Similarly, Lilja and Hultman (2011) extend this logic to 
explain why members of one ethnic group sometimes target co-ethnics in 
conditions of civil war, namely to produce cohesion and ensure loyalty. 

A related approach is taken by Fearon and Laitin (1996), who invert the 
problem and explain inter-ethnic cooperation rather than its absence. They 
argue that ethnic conflict is the exception and ethnic cooperation the norm. 
They explain why this should be the case by reducing ethnicity essentially to a 
low-cost means of acquiring information about others. When ethnic groups 
interact under conditions of state absence, reputations become a low-cost way 
of acquiring information about others. Ethnic groups will thus take great 
pains to protect their reputations. So-called “ethnic” violence is really a 
means of enforcing behavior such that when someone defects in a trading 
relationship and the identity of the defecting person is known, then we see 
targeted instances of individual violence. The punishing group knows who to 
target. But if the members of the ethnic group refuse to identify the defecting 
members then we see spirals of widespread violence as the punishing group 
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does not know who to target. While their numerical demonstration of this 
argument focuses on cases where violence is possible rather than probable, 
there is nonetheless compelling evidence to suggest that cooperation is the 
norm, not conflict. To their credit, Fearon and Laitin (1996: 715) admit that 
“a richer story would surely include those narratives of interethnic injury,” 
but this is not brought into their account of ethnic cooperation. 

Finally, cyclical approaches (Beissinger, 2002) make no express effort to 
theorize ethnicity or even necessarily ethnic violence. To the extent that this 
approach does influence theory on ethnic violence, however, it is included 
here. Using an extensive and meticulously researched database Beissinger 
(2002: 36) argues that “the disintegration of the Soviet state could not have 
taken place without the effects of tidal influences of one nationalism on 
another.” As union republics claimed sovereignty and independence, so it 
encouraged others to do so until the impossible turned into the inevitable. 
The same logic can be applied to the use of violence in these bids for inde- 
pendence, with later independence bids being more deadly than those which 
came earlier (Beissinger, 2002: 272). Beissinger’s theory thus suggests an 
explanatory factor which until now might have been overlooked, the issue of 
timing. What is common to all these “thin” approaches to explaining violence 
ostensibly presented as ethnic, then, is the notion that popularly shared ideas 
and emotions are not necessarily needed in order to explain instances of 
ethnic violence. 

The most relevant division in the literature on ethnic violence is the proxi- 
mity or otherwise subjective to the phenomenological reality of the perpe- 
trators. “Thick” approaches explain violence through reference to the 
motivations and the subjective reality of the perpetrators; “thin” approaches 
explain violence by reference to the factors which structure a given situation 
sometimes without necessary reference to the concept of ethnicity. It is 
important to note, however, that these explanations which are sometimes 
presented as competing are not necessarily mutually exclusive. The difference 
between most of them is less one of causality and more a function of the level 
of analysis for which claims are made. Beissinger (2002), for example, looks at 
events at a structural level, while Petersen (2002) focuses on individuals’ 
experience of reality. Both could be true and even complementary. 

We can resolve this problematic—or at least evade it for the time being—by 
bringing in the notion of “causal depth” (Kitschelt, 1999; Losco, 1981). The 
concept of causal depth refers to the intuition that the methods we use can 
sometimes obscure the complementarity between explanations as much as 
illuminate the importance of this or that factor. Explanatory theories that are 
not logically mutually exclusive are sometimes presented as so. Other theore- 
tical accounts describe this as the difference between proximate and ultimate 
causation (Losco, 1981) or, if one likes, between cause and mechanism. When 
explanations are compared to each other, it is necessarily the case that prox- 
imate explanations appear to explain behavior better than ultimate explana- 
tions, even though ultimate explanations may be more meaningful. Both are 
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necessary in any explanation of an outcome and only together are they 
sufficient. 

The theory developed in the next section relies on a “thick” conception of 
ethnic identity. Why, when perpetrators of ethnic violence are given a com- 
pletely free choice as to how to attack those who are ethnically different, do 
they choose different modes? The theory of ethnic vigilantism answers this 
question by tying the form of violence to the representation of an ethnic 
minority in the skinhead social imaginary. It thus takes a “thick” concept of 
ethnic identity and in doing so makes claims at a level very “proximate” to 
the phenomena it seeks to explain. It makes no claim about the ultimate 
cause (although I do offer some speculation in Chapter 6), instead trying to 
understand what skinheads—and, by extension, other perpetrators of ethnic 
violence as well—think they are doing when they attack those who are eth- 
nically different. Showing that differences in motivation systematically corre- 
late to different manifestations of ethnic violence highlights the importance of 
such factors to explaining ethnic violence. 


3.2 The theory of ethnic vigilantism 


The theory of ethnic vigilantism is a “thick” account of ethnic violence which 
suggests that perpetrators of ethnic violence understand themselves as vigi- 
lantes pursuing justice.' When perpetrators of ethnic violence attack mino- 
rities they understand themselves to be acting righteously on behalf of the 
group. That is to say, they are enacting justified punishment. In this hypo- 
thetical explanation, the criminal depiction of an ethnic group is the “driving 
force” (Bernstein et al., 2007: 238) of ethnic violence. This explanation offers 
answers for the question of how people can take such pleasure and pride in 
what most of us would consider to be heinous and immoral acts. In regular 
(i.e. non-conflictual) life, we believe that some people are imprisoned or 
otherwise punished justly and sometimes even celebrate that idea. It is not a 
stretch to suggest that those involved in ethnic violence similarly feel elevated 
by violence which they see as righteous punishment. 

Viewing ethnic violence as punishment for a purported crime offers a sug- 
gestion as to why the form of ethnic violence varies: perpetrators match the 
punishment to the crime just as in a formal legal system. This association 
with particular kinds of crime, therefore accounts for the characteristic use of 
ethnic violence. Furthermore, previous rationalizations of actions become 
motivators for actions in the future, taken as evidence of previous crimes. 
Social reality is a self-fulfilling prophecy. I begin by connecting this to existing 
theories of ethnic violence and recounting the logic by which the theory 
works. Section 3.2.1 deals with the origin of criminal accusations, the nature 
of stereotypes, and the critique of endogeneity. Section 3.2.2 outlines specific 
predictions about how different criminal accusations result in different forms 
of violence. Section 3.3 evaluates the theory and competing frames against a 
content analysis of skinhead media. 
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The theory of ethnic vigilantism claims that perpetrators of ethnic violence 
hold minorities responsible for criminal acts and use violence as punishment, 
and a punishment that fits the crime. It is this reciprocal logic which accounts 
for different forms of violence. As a result, it is an explanation that is very 
close (or “proximate”) to the events it purports to explain. An “ultimate” 
explanation would generate hypotheses about what created these inter- 
subjective understandings. While a worthwhile project, this is not my purpose 
here. It may be the case that social structure, economic deprivation, or hateful 
elites generate these frames, but that is beside the point. What is important 
here is that perpetrators act on the basis of these understandings. 

The theory has two foundations. The first is the insight of Horowitz (2001: 
75-6) that rumors “project onto the future victims of violence the very 
impulses entertained by those who will victimize them.” As an example of this 
he provides evidence from India where “after Hindu families fled to a Muslim 
area, some 200 Hindus were reported to have been massacred.” The Hindu 
families in question were not massacred, but the belief that they were was 
unfortunately sufficient rationale for incidences of violence in the future. 

Recent research has demonstrated that stereotypes are important to the 
notion of ‘ethnicity.’ Hale (2008) argues that ethnic identity if fundamentally 
a way of reducing complexity in the world by giving human beings to have a 
simplified mental map. Ethnic identity is about uncertainty reduction. Rea- 
lity seen without any perceptual lens is so complex as to prohibit action in the 
world. By providing a lens with which to structure the world, ethnic identity 
thus makes action possible. In this way, the theory connects with existing 
research on the importance of stereotypes to ethnicity." 

The idea of projection was also employed to explain the violence in the 
Holocaust. Horkheimer and Adorno (2001: 187), for instance, argue that German 
fascism was based upon false projection which “confuses the inner and the outer 
world.” Through attributing the desire to destroy Germany to the Jews, psycho- 
logical projection made the elimination of the Jewish race seem like a matter 
of survival. Hitler’s executioners were willing, in the mind of Goldhagen (1996), 
because, in part, of ideas circulating about Jews at the time. There are numerous 
examples (Cohen, 1967; Jamieson, 1999; Koonz, 2003) of projections which 
purported to “justify” the Germans’ treatment of the Jewish minority. In this 
most infamous of ethnic conflicts, psychological projection played an important 
role. Projection, then, is an important part of the causal story of violence. 

The second foundation of the theory of ethnic vigilantism is that perpetrators 
of violence see themselves as vigilantes enacting justice for the crime projected 
onto the minority. As people who believe themselves to be acting rightly, 
perpetrators of violence are capable of commanding zealotry in accomplishing 
their gruesome tasks. In Rwanda in 1994 it was the shooting down of President 
Habyarimana’s plane that provided evidence of the secret Tutsi threat and so 
the signal for the massacres of Tutsis to begin (Neuffler, 2002: 105-6). In 
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Tishkov’s (1997) analysis of the conflicts in Russia’s south upon the breakup 
of the USSR, the Ossetians claimed a wrong was being done to their society by 
the exodus of ethnic Russians, and this justified violence. Clearly, there is 
anecdotal support for the retributive aspect of ethnic violence. 

Greater problems emerge when one investigates the concept of crime and 
criminality. Notions of crime, one might say, are culturally specific, and a 
degree of interpretation has to be used when determining what constitutes a 
criminal act. Murder, for example, is a universal criminal act, but having only 
members of one’s own ethnic group in positions of dominance is not. Without 
belaboring this point, I take as apparent that there is at least some consensus 
over the nature of what constitutes crime, and the issues at the margins can be 
dealt with individually. It may have only become a legal possibility for a man 
to rape his wife in recent times, for example, but the notion of stranger rape 
has been with us as a legal possibility for a long time. 

Accusations of criminality are excellent justifications for violence for three 
reasons. First, empirically, groups that commit ethnic violence will often 
adopt defensive narratives which position themselves as victims. For example, 
the Russian neo-Nazi skinheads believe that they are under threat of repres- 
sion by the state authorities at any time and will sometimes speak through a 
code substituting numbers for letters. By constructing a narrative of victimi- 
zation, perpetrators of ethnic violence are able to imagine themselves as vigi- 
lante protectors of the community and not people who are acting unjustly. By 
hailing themselves into the position of defenders of the community, perpetrators 
of ethnic violence are emboldened in their action. 

Second, the debate “immigration = crime” (or “crimmigration”) connects 
to global discourses surrounding immigration in developed countries. Sohoni 
and Sohoni (2014) argue that, even in liberal America, a nation which prides 
itself upon its myth of immigrant origins, criminality becomes a metaphor for 
social boundaries. This is reflected in the discrepancy between Americans’ per- 
ception of how many crimes are caused by migrants and the number recorded in 
official legal documents. Barker (2012) offers an authoritative review of the lit- 
erature as to why since 1990 nearly every European democracy has increased 
rates of incarceration with a heavy emphasis on imprisoning foreign nationals. 
The association of crime and immigration provides a rational basis on which 
to reinforce the social boundary between nation and other. The use of violence 
against minorities would mark an externalization of social discourse. 

Such a theory of ethnic violence also has the benefit of bringing Russia into 
larger debates on globalization and immigration. Gurr (1993) connected the 
increasing number of endangered minorities around the world to social 
upheavals wrought by globalization, and this is happening in Russia no less 
than in other countries. Only three regions in Russia (Kamchatka, Magadan, 
and Sakhalin) have not experienced an increase in their migrant populations 
in the post-Soviet period (Robarts, 2008: 108). Russian officials are indeed 
fond of claiming that their country is the second greatest recipient of inter- 
national migrants after the United States. By highlighting the interaction 
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between global processes and domestic developments in the Russian Federa- 
tion, the theory of ethnic vigilantism brings the academic study of Russia out 
of its Balkanized corner and into larger debates. 

There are indeed some cases in which migrants commit crimes, yet the overall 
picture across countries is that migrants do not commit crimes at a pro- 
portionally greater rate than so-called native inhabitants (Sohoni and Sohoni, 
2014). Indeed, the fact that some migrants are actually responsible for crimes 
makes theorizing the generation of stereotypes easier. Some theorists (Sekulic 
et al., 2006) argue that stereotypes require an objective referent in order to 
become compelling. In their explanation of ethnic conflict, the war in the former 
Yugoslavia was the cause of real embitterment and stereotyping, not the other 
way around. Similarly, Sambanis and Shayo (2013) develop a model of iden- 
tification with ethnic groups which implies that small groups of radicals are 
capable of dragging the entire identity group to radical tendencies. Certainly, 
the involvement of individual members of an ethnic group in criminal activity 
is capable of having the entire group being labeled with responsibility. 

Third, crimes are a good metaphor for logical reasons. On the one hand, they 
implicitly place the individual or ethnic group outside of the national com- 
munity. In the modern age of rationalism, we like to believe ourselves to be 
doing away with prejudices from the past such as racism and classism. Yet it is 
reasonable and even incumbent upon us to discriminate against those who 
have actually done something wrong and thereby declared themselves opposed 
to the society. It is legitimate to detain and even kill enemy combatants but 
not non-combatants (Walzer, 1977). By hailing other groups into this position, 
stereotypes of criminality make violence seem appropriate, even justified. 

On the other hand, crimes also stipulate an efficient mechanism that make the 
form of ethnic violence vary. In most modern civil and criminal law codes those 
guilty of different criminal acts are punished in accordance with the nature of 
their crime. This is the sentiment embodied in the saying “an eye for an eye” or 
a “tooth for a tooth.” The notion of reciprocal harm was central to Nietzsche’s 
(1967) essay on the origin of human memory and guilt. Indeed, Nietzsche (1967: 
63) argued that behind the idea of punishment is the notion that “every injury 
has its equivalent and can actually be paid back, even if only through the pain of 
the culprit.”? Punishment has a mimetic function, imitating the harm caused to 
the victim. Therefore, perpetrators of violence will imitate the perceived crimes 
of racial minorities. Only a certain kind of response, a certain form of violence, 
will be justified, not any action regardless of scope. There are different kinds 
of violence because the punishment should fit the crime. The next sub-section 
outlines the different crimes of which perpetrators accuse minorities. 

Before this, however, the theory needs to deal with a foreseeable objection, 
that of endogeneity. Endogeneity is the problem that “exists when the expla- 
natory variables are caused, at least in part, by the dependent variable” (King 
et al., 1994: 94). In this case, one may claim that stereotypes are rationaliza- 
tions generated by violence which do not actually serve any causal role. 
However, for the purposes of patterned events the reason given for an action 
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at time x may become the cause of action at time y. Or, as George Orwell 
(1946) put it, “a man may take to drink because he feels himself a failure, and 
then fail all the more completely because he drinks.” The endogeneity critique 
thus makes little sense when explaining ethnic violence which is frequent and 
patterned. The media set the preconditions for violence by popularizing the 
link between ethnic minorities and particular crimes. It is for these crimes that 
perpetrators punish racial minorities with different forms of violence. 

The instant objection that comes to this rebuttal is that perpetrators do not 
have a conscience and so this cannot be the case. I should respond with three 
points that argue against the “conscience-less perpetrators of ethnic violence.” 
It is naive to assert that anyone lacks a conscience and it is possibly a gut 
reaction to the disgusting scenes of violence. Saying that “they” who can 
commit such violence are without conscience means they are not connected to 
“us,” and so separates us from such a phenomenon. It may make it easier for 
people to sleep at night when we deny our own similarities with the “mon- 
sters” that perpetrators of ethnic violence are, but this does not explain them 
or their actions. Anyone can be a Nazi, in other words. Those who would 
deny that any one of us could do such things do not assist in understanding 
the problem, but relegate it to another moral universe. 

Another rebuttal is that perpetrators themselves often spin a narrative in 
which minorities victimize the dominant community. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of whether there is any basis in fact to support this narrative, the very 
fact that it exists is itself important. If they had no conscience or constraint 
by morality, why would this exist? If perpetrators did not feel they had to 
justify their actions because they had no conscience, why would they frame 
their actions as saving their nation? These facts can only make sense if one 
allows that perpetrators need to justify their actions because at some level 
they really do not want to be acting without justification. 

The final rebuttal is that other perpetrators of the most hideous ethnic violence 
similarly demonstrated evidence of a conscience. In her account of the historical 
and social conditions that made the Holocaust possible, Arendt (1994: 85) 
argued that redescriptions of mass murder made carrying it out easier on the 
perpetrators. The author of the Final Solution, Adolf Eichmann, was advanced 
to the role of a “bearer of secrets” who hid the moral consequences of 
“extermination” from the ordinary Germans who took part in the Holocaust 
by describing the actions as “special treatment” or “change of residence.” In 
his defense at Jerusalem, Eichmann argued that he “sensed a kind of Pontius 
Pilate feeling, for I felt free of all guilt” (Arendt, 1994: 114). Not content in 
deceiving the soldiers about their participation in this immoral act, Eichmann 
had to deceive himself also. He was not consciously killing, but doing his 
duty. These are not the acts of either a man without conscience or one who 
expects less of other people. Yet if one allows that even such a mass murderer 
as Eichmann might have had a conscience, then it is disingenuous to deny this 
same possibility to other, less well-known perpetrators of ethnic violence. To 
deny others a conscience is ironically to perpetrate the very sin of projection. 
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Indeed, in order to appreciate the full importance of conscience in the case 
of ethnic violence, we need to underline again just how horrible the actions of 
perpetrators towards ethnic minorities are. Stabbing a 9-year-old girl in the 
chest, blowing up market traders, purposefully designing anti-Semitic signs and 
erecting them by the side of a highway, breaking into a Roma camp and beating 
the inhabitants to death with iron bars, cutting the head from a Caucasian man 
with a blunt knife, his blood flying everywhere including over the knife wielder: 
all these actions are ones that come with extreme moral consequences and 
which in everyday life most people would not do, maybe could not do. Those 
that do commit such acts are usually locked up as psychopaths. Committing 
such actions as these therefore bears a social stigma or fear of punishment 
which can only be overcome by inverting the moral worth of another person. 
It is not “psychopathic” or as “morally reprehensible” to punish “criminals” 
in the ways outlined above, although it is assuredly grizzly. So much for the 
logic of the theory. Section 3.2.2 develops some of its observable implications. 


3.2.2 Observable implications 


The main observable implication from the theory concerns the media repre- 
sentation of ethnic groups, or the frames associated with ethnic violence. Given 
that ethnicity is mainly a set of intersubjective beliefs, I assume that the media 
representation of an ethnic group constitutes a proxy for how that ethnic 
group is understood in a community. Narratives concerning identities have 
recently emerged as a subject of interest in comparative politics and interna- 
tional relations (Hopf, 2012; Vucetic, 2011). Demonstrating the dominance of 
a particular characterization of an ethnic group vis-a-vis other possible char- 
acterizations would go a long way in demonstrating the validity of the theory. 
Accordingly, this section develops possible and competing frames of ethnic 
groups in order to test them against one another. 

First I develop the “criminal stereotypes” frame outlined by the theory of 
ethnic vigilantism. Ethnic minorities will be associated with criminal acts. Such 
criminal stereotypes will necessarily resemble the typology of ethnic violence 
given in Chapter 1. To this end, I focus on two axes of purported criminal 
action, the “targets of crime” and the “scope of the crime.” These axes can be 
juxtaposed to create a typology of four distinct types of crime. The first axis is 
the “targets of crime.” This is the division between people and property which 
again assumes a fundamental difference between attacking the actual person 
of another as compared to their livelihood or other property. An ethnic group 
may be accused of crimes that focus either on people or on property. 

The second axis concerns the scope of the crime. I include this because the 
notion of whether the consequences of a crime are immediate and concrete or 
distant and abstract is likely to affect one’s reaction. A concrete crime is one 
where the consequences are immediately felt and specific such as assault, 
killing, or the taking of something which belongs to someone else. Con- 
versely, an abstract crime is one where the results are not immediately felt but 
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a non-specific negative consequence follows. Just like in the typology in 
Chapter 1 there are four different types of crime which are demonstrated in 
Figure 3.1. 

I labeled the types of crime using numbers rather than words in order to 
avoid confusion with the earlier typology of ethnic violence. Crimes against 
property of an abstract nature are labeled 1 and those of a concrete nature 3. 
Crimes of abstract and concrete natures against people are labeled 2 and 4, 
respectively. In this way, the assertion of a mimetic logic between the “pun- 
ishments” of ethnic violence and the crimes which putatively form their basis 
is brought full circle. Just as the nature of criminal violation varies, so too 
does the punishment which repudiates it. Applying this to the data in Chapter 2, 
this means that Jews will be accused of crimes of type 1, Africans will be 
accused of crimes of type 2, Caucasians will be accused of crimes of type 3, 
and Roma will be accused of crimes of type 4. Because perpetrators act as if 
the world were ordered a certain way, certain forms of violence appear logical 
and justified. 

As competing frames, we may identify economic, dehumanizing, and direct 
incitement images of ethnic groups and ethnic violence. The economic theory 
of ethnic violence holds that the problem of violence is, at its heart, bound up 
with the standard story of competition for jobs and other scarce resources. 
Skinhead violence is a reaction to youth alienation brought about because 
there are no unskilled jobs for the young, which have all been taken by 
migrants who are willing to work harder and cheaper. In this sense, the eco- 
nomic story is a reaction to a liberal world order that promotes labor migra- 
tion. Yet, while labor migration in this fashion is undoubtedly a reason for 
social dislike, for it actually to be responsible for the form of ethnic violence, 
the image of economic competition would have to be dominantly associated 
with migrant groups in extremist media. The observable implications of this 
branch of theorizing would hold that perpetrators of ethnic violence will give 
economic rationales to justify their actions and that, presumably, greater 
economic threats would be met by the most severe reactions. 


Severity of Crime 


Abstract Concrete 


Property 


Number of 3 
Targets 


Figure 3.1 Typology of crimes of which ethnic groups are accused 
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The dehumanizing rhetoric frame of different forms of ethnic violence 
holds that skinheads’ belief in white supremacy is the cause of ethnic violence. 
As outlined by Berger & Luckmann (1966), Otherness in this view is threatening 
because it contradicts understandings previously held by the community. There- 
fore, it is subject to nihilation. Under this theory, skinheads would presumably 
modify their behavior in accordance with how far from the white race and 
humanity in general they perceive an ethnic minority to be. An ethnic group 
that is described as “cockroaches” will be exterminated like that insect, for 
example. To the extent that perpetrators dehumanize ethnic others, that con- 
ception shows through in the violence visited upon a minority. There would 
be some (grudging) recognition of the humanity of Jewish and Caucasian 
victims but not of Africans and Roma. 

The final competing frame concerns the idea of direct incitement. This 
composite explanation reflects the “thin” concept of ethnicity and those the- 
orists who go with it. Although these theorists share little in common, they 
imply that ethnic violence has little to do with ethnicity itself, but is a reaction 
to different imperatives—a need to preserve security, the timing of ethnic 
violence—or is due to the capacity of a state. In all cases, however, ethnicity is 
exogenous to the explanation in question in such a manner that it is entirely 
unconnected with the occurrence of ethnic violence. A “hard” observable 
implication of this branch of theorizing might be that there would be no 
discussion of other ethnic groups whatsoever in perpetrators’ media. However, 
given that this is very unlikely, a “soft” observable implication would be 
that there is no rationale given for committing different acts of ethnic vio- 
lence upon a minority, just simple instruction. The form of violence differs, 
therefore, because the nature of the instruction differs also. The next section 
evaluates this theory and other explanations against the Russian neo-Nazis. 


3.3 Visions of hate: content analysis of neo-Nazi media 


The last section outlined the different images we could expect to see in the 
neo-Nazi media that would evaluate each of the theoretical explanations of 
why ethnic violence varies in form. This section carries out that test. It pro- 
ceeds as follows: section 3.3.1 outlines the method of qualitative content 
analysis and defends its suitability in this project. Section 3.3.2 identifies the 
sources that constitute “neo-Nazi skinhead media” and draws a sample. Sec- 
tion 3.3.3 reports the results of the qualitative content analysis, analyzing the 
stereotypes contained in the sources to determine which theory the data sup- 
ports. Section 3.4 then aids the interpretation of the data with interviews from 
skinheads. Section 3.3.1 begins with a discussion of method. 


3.3.1 Qualitative content analysis 


Qualitative content analysis is an infrequently used method of analyzing text 
according to images supplied therein. In methodological terms, it is situated 
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between the more common variants of quantitative content analysis and discourse 
analysis. Because of its relative novelty, this section outlines those other methods 
and situates the practice of qualitative content analysis through comparison 
to each. In this way, I elucidate on the method before applying it to the data 
in section 3.3.2. 

Quantitative content analysis is “a summarizing quantitative analysis of 
messages that relies on the scientific method” (Neuendorf, 2002: 10). In its 
most basic form it is the simple counting of phrases that emanate from the 
“meaning-making factories” (Hart et al., 2004: 418) of a society and that 
appear within a politically relevant text in order to show relationships in how a 
speech is presented. Other searches may look for patterns of word association— 
for example, how frequently the word “brave” appears within ten words of 
“America.” It is by far the most well-known method of textual analysis. Its 
purpose is the testing of hypotheses by showing relationships in data and so it 
focuses on the traditional standards of science—accuracy, reliability, and 
replicability—as the benchmark of its validity. 

This method contains certain stipulates about the nature of social reality. Per- 
haps the main assumption behind the method of quantitative content analysis is 
that the world is an objective and fixed place which the analyst approaches already 
knowing the meaning of statements. Quantitative content analysis presumes 
the suitability of deductively generated analytical categories to the data 
(Hardy et al., 2004: 21). All relevant information may be placed in categories 
plucked from the positivist ether, and the standards for validity are replic- 
ability and inter-coder reliability (for good examples, see Hopf, 2004). What 
political actors say may be divided into deductively ordered categories. 

At the other end of the spectrum is discourse analysis. Discourse analysis is 
“a political theory as much as a method of inquiry” (Hopf, 2004: 31) that 
seeks to reconstruct the power relations between actors through the analysis 
of text and context. These power relations are responsible for constituting 
social reality and so discourse analysis explores “how the socially produced 
ideas and objects that populate the world were created and are held in place” 
(Hardy et al., 2004: 19). In distinction to quantitative content analysis, the 
categories emerge from the data. Indeed, discourse analysis assumes that lin- 
guistic practices create reality and the “common sense” of societies (for good 
examples, see Hopf, 2002, 2012; Vucetic, 2011). Discourse analysis has an 
interpretive epistemology where the standards for validity are the plausibility 
of the researcher’s claims.* 

Three particular strengths of discourse analysis are its ability to deal with 
omitted information, articulation, and interpellation. First, Hopf (2004: 32) 
gives Cohn as an example of the need of anyone wishing to join the Cold War 
security debate to use such terms as “hard target kill capabilities, circular error 
probables, drawdown curves, and the like.” If one did not speak with these 
terms—for example, talking about peace—then one could not join the conversa- 
tion, and so power relations in the society forced a particular choice of lan- 
guage. This finding would be missed by conventional content analysis. 
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Articulation (Laffery and Weldes, 2004: 28) refers to the process whereby 
different symbols become welded together in associative chains and connected to 
institutions. This inter-connection of meaning can only be brought out by 
discourse analysis. Interpellation refers to linguistic practices which contain the 
premise of certain subject positions into which others are “hailed.” In describ- 
ing the United States as good and the home of freedom in the Cold War, for 
example, the Soviet Union as Other was interpellated into the position of a 
totalitarian slave state. 

Qualitative content analysis combines elements from both regular quanti- 
tative content analysis and discourse analysis. It takes the positivist deduction 
of theoretical categories from quantitative content analysis and combines this 
with the interpretive epistemology of discourse analysis. There is more than 
one way to send the same message which an objectivist view of text would 
miss as it only counts identical terms. Neuendorf (2002: 6) calls this “struc- 
turalist or semiotic analysis,” which focuses on the “deeper meaning of mes- 
sages.” Qualitative content analysis counts images, not individual words. This 
method is generally applicable, but not easily replicable. It is generally 
applicable because it allows one to focus on large amounts of text. It is not 
easy to replicate, on the other hand, because it contains a degree of sub- 
jectivity, although reasonable people should be able to find agreement as to 
the story told by the data. Yet this combination of elements means that it is 
well suited to evaluating causal claims as it accounts for the plethora of ways 
in which relationships may be described. 

An example of qualitative content analysis comes from Hart et al. (2004). 
They use qualitative content analysis to uncover the nature of the Chimera 
called “the American people.” To this end they compare the meaning ascri- 
bed to “the American people” in two “crisis” situations—immediately after 
9/11 and the Clinton impeachment proceedings. They found that the sig- 
nificance of political rhetoric “lies in its banality, in its sameness” (434). The 
content analysis had clearly established coding guidelines, which has been 
used in previous studies (423-4). By specifying beforehand what the relevant 
dimensions of the analysis were, Hart et al. retained the possibility of open- 
ness, yet around clearly specified categories. Having defended the method 
used to evaluate the competing frames given in section 3.2, the next two 
sub-sections report the results of the actual analysis itself. 


3.3.2 Inside hate: neo-Nazi media 


The best available source cataloguing Russian right-wing publications is the 
personal website of Alexander Verkhovsky, the director of Moscow’s Sova 
center. Sova is the main NGO in Russia monitoring skinhead and far-right 
activities and sponsoring research into the activities of these groups. Ver- 
khovsky’s list consolidates radical organizations in Russia and provides 
weblinks to each of the organizations mentioned (where they have a website). 
These “radical organizations” are not only skinhead groups but include 
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Russian nationalist, orthodox nationalists and fundamentalists, political neo- 
Pagans, skinheads, communists, anarchists, anti-globalists, Islamic extremists, 
and others. The list contains over 120 different groups in all categories. 

Concerning the actual gathering of materials for analysis, it made sense to 
use Verkhovsky’s list to access the websites of specific skinhead gangs. While 
this is not all the skinhead gangs which exist in Russia, it is the most acces- 
sible group of gangs and there is no good reason to expect them to put out a 
different message from other gangs. Not only does this facilitate access to 
media which would be extremely difficult to get hold of and retain* but the 
skinhead movement in Russia uses the web for a variety of purposes,” one of 
which is recruiting members. Indeed, because inciting ethnic and religious 
hatred is banned under Article 282 of the Russian criminal code (see Arnold, 
2010b, 2015a), skinhead and extremist organizations often choose to use 
websites which are based in the United States (where they are protected by 
the First Amendment) and are cheap to replace. 

I took data from all of the available websites designated as “skinheads” by 
Verkhovsky and some of those designated as “Russian nationalists.” The 
skinhead websites were: Slavic Union; United Slavic National-Socialist 
Forum; Russian Will; National-Socialist Front; Combat-18 Russia; and 
Brangolf. “Slavic Union” is a youth organization led by Dmitry Demushkin 
which has offices throughout the country. The United Slavic National-Socialist 
Forum and the National-Socialist Front are internet meeting places for neo- 
Nazis. Russian Will and Combat-18 are actual skinhead groups whose websites 
had not been hacked by the time I tried to use them. Brangolf is a semi-Pagan 
organization designated by Verkhovsky as a skinhead group. 

The “Russian nationalists” on Verkhovsky’s web list are those whose 
nationalism is tinged with the specter of racism. For example, DPNI was 
created in 2002 ostensibly to protest against illegal immigration. However, the 
true nature of the organization can be seen in the fact that one of their slo- 
gans is the “14 words”°® of David Lane and that its leader (a former member 
of the Pamyat (Memory) organization) changed his name from Potkin to 
“Belov,” a word which comes from the Russian for “white.” I looked at a 
representative sample of articles and news from DPNI and Russian National 
Unity. I also included three editions of the newspaper Zavtra,’ randomly 
chosen from between 2000 and 2008. 

The second source taken from Sova provides a check to the first and ensures a 
broad-ranging sample. This was the cataloguing of organizations that do not 
have a web presence but are mentioned in Sova print documents. Sova produces 
annual reports (Verkhovsky, 2005, 2006, 2007) which mention skinhead 
groups and publications. These were supplemented with the writings of affiliated 
Russian academics (e.g. Shnirel’man, 2007), which, unlike the list of “web radi- 
cals,” focus exclusively on skinhead gangs. While many of the organizations 
mentioned in these sources are very small regional entities, there are some (prin- 
cipally magazines) which have a national reach. This national status indicates 
that they should be included in a comprehensive survey of skinhead media. 
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I purchased a sample of these materials from a far-right bookshop in central 
Moscow.® This bookshop contained mainly Russian literature but also racist 
literature from around the world. Many of the magazines presented a more 
academic and “scientific” basis for racism which does not violate Article 282 
but still adds considerably to the skinhead worldview. Only those magazines 
mentioned in Sova reports were considered influential enough to be included 
in the universe of cases. Those magazines which were in the bookshop but not 
mentioned in a Sova report were not used. This included the magazines 
Atheneum and Our Opinion in the sample. The importance to the racist 
movement of Atheneum can be seen in that it organized the Moscow con- 
ference “The Future of a White World” (attended by prominent international 
racists such as David Duke, former grand wizard of the KKK) in 2006 (see 
Arnold and Romanova, 2013, for a full analysis of this conference). This 
strategy utilized the knowledge of the premier research institute into Russian 
neo-Nazi skinheads to define the universe of such publications. 

The texts that I analyzed within the sources sampled depended very much 
on the form of media used. On the skinhead websites, I looked for news under 
the assumption that the news changes most frequently and is therefore the place 
where stereotypes are reproduced as part of the skinhead worldview. Where news 
was not available, I took the most popular weblogs indicated by the number 
of hits made on that link. Where neither of these was available, I simply took 
articles of ideology selected at random. I repeated this selection process with 
Russian nationalist websites and I read the entirety of print sources, having no 
reason to assume the particular importance of any one element. All sources 
used are considered to have been simple “articles.” In total I read 2,126 arti- 
cles (N = 2,126) of varying lengths, not all of which contained references to 
ethnic groups. The breakdown of sources read is listed in Table 3.1. 


Table 3.1 Numbers of articles read by source 


Source N 


Slavic Union website 1,484 
United Slavic National Socialists website 262 
Russian Will website 5 
National-Socialist Front website 8 
Combat-18 website 74 
Brangolf website 166 
DPNI website 3 
Russian National Unity website 5 
Atheneum 88 
Nash Vzglyad (Our Opinion) 37 


Zavtra (Tomorrow) 82 
Total 2,214 
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A methodological problem that arises from aligning such a disparate assort- 
ment of sources comes from the fact that sources were often of differing length, 
with some articles being many times the length of individual news posts. 
When completing the analysis, however, I attributed equal weight to each of 
the sources taken. The reason for this coding decision comes from two facts: 
the consistency of each of the pieces and the dictates of the theory. First, the arti- 
cles and news postings were internally consistent, meaning that they did not 
contradict claims made earlier within themselves. Second, the theory implies 
that the important image that comes from the unit of analysis is the stereotype 
and, if text is internally consistent as to the nature of accusations made against 
other ethnic groups, then one mention performs the same work as many. 

Critics may object that my sources are weighted too heavily in favor of one 
particular website. After all, over half the total material comes from the Slavic 
Union website and only three articles from DPNI. There are two reasons why 
I do not consider this a problem. First, the Slavic Union skinhead organiza- 
tion is easily the most geographically widespread organization and one of the 
best organized in terms of promotional materials. Second, it is representative 
of a movement and has a palpable influence on its development—the leader 
Dmitry Demushkin sometimes being interviewed by Russian news agencies. It 
seems extremely unlikely that the messages of this group differ radically from 
those of the other skinhead organizations. 

I read each article and considered the images and ethnic groups deployed 
within. My coding scheme was neither exclusive nor restrictive. If an article 
contained multiple different images of the same ethnic group, then each dif- 
ferent image received its own coding. However, if the same image was repe- 
ated many times over, then it was coded the same as if it was included only 
once. The reason was that this work did not measure intensities, only images. 
This did not turn out to be a frequent occurrence, moreover, and articles were 
relatively consistent in the images of ethnic groups created. 

The most important characteristic was the ethnic group at the center of the 
article. I considered both ethnic groups and ethnonyms’ as indicators of group 
ethnicity. Simple mention of a place was not taken as an indicator of ethnicity, 
unless that place was directly linked to the group. For example, “Chechens,” 
“people born in Chechnya,” and “men of Caucasian nationality” all counted 
as explicit statements of ethnicity, whereas a story simply starting “in Chechnya” 
did not. Similarly, although the ethnicity, of prominent figures may be known to 
most Russians (the obvious example being that “Jew” and “Oligarch” are virtual 
synonyms, revealed in the title of self-help books such as “A Jewish Approach 
to Business”), only the explicit statement of an ethnic group or member of an 
ethnic group constituted a mention of ethnicity. I did so because this made for 
a more stringent evaluation of the theory: if these images mean anything at 
all then that should be apparent without the inclusion of implied references. A 
more rigorous approach might include those implied references, but it would 
also prejudice the data as the ethnic stereotypes of Jews and Caucasians are 
substantially better known (to me) than those of Africans and Roma. 
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The second characteristic was that of crime. I coded as crimes all references 
to ethnic groups connected to illegal (and immoral) activity or explicitly stated 
as crimes. It is important to cover both illegal and immoral activities because 
the two terms are not synonymous and many of the accusations made were 
not in themselves illegal. For example, the Caucasian or African “occupation” 
of Russian land does not violate the legal code in any way but it does violate 
the unspoken moral norm that Russian land is a Russian possession. I inclu- 
ded all types of crime under the same category in order to evaluate their 
presence against rival explanations, but afterwards I categorized them separately. 

The third characteristic was the use of dehumanizing rhetoric, which 
involved groups being compared to animals or accused of being a lesser form 
of humanity. I also included accusations of certain ethnic groups having 
inherently lower intelligence under this category because the clear meaning is 
to denigrate them. I did not include ethnonyms (e.g. “kike,” “nigger”) as 
instances of dehumanizing rhetoric because, while they may contain negative 
associations, ethnic slurs are not in themselves explicit references to dehuma- 
nizing rhetoric. Including this would also have biased the results, as slang 
terms for Jews and Africans are substantially better known to the outside 
than those applied to Caucasians. 

The fourth characteristic was whether a group was accused of economic 
harm. This term included all activities which were not violations of neo-Nazi 
morality but brought economic pressure on the native population, such as 
accusing ethnic others of taking “our jobs.” In order to avoid duplicating 
the measurement of crimes against property, I specified that the economic 
component of action had to be the focus of the article. Therefore, while 
the Caucasian “occupation” might count as a crime against property, it 
does not count as an allegation of economic harm.'° Nonetheless, despite the 
care I took to avoid double coding, in some cases it was unavoidable that 
crimes against property were also coded as an allegation of economic 
harm. 

The fifth and final characteristic was the direct inciting of violence. This 
was an instruction to go out and perform specific acts, and there were two 
main forms: commands and emulation. The commands took the form of 
imperative verbs telling people to do certain things, for example, “drive the 
Chechens from Moscow!” Articles held up certain acts as worthy of emula- 
tion and included both reports of skinhead and popular violence and pho- 
tographs of people who had been killed. An example of the latter was the 
glorification of lynched African Americans. The coding guidelines are 
summarized in Table 3.2 below: 

Some cases did not fit into the categories specified. In all, there were 76 
articles which mentioned an ethnic minority but could not be coded accord- 
ing to the scheme provided. These were mostly factual reports taken from 
other Russian newspapers or frivolous. For example, there were a few articles 
about Holocaust denial’! and a joke calling for Africans to jump from a 
plane.'? While I could have stretched the boundaries of the categories to 
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Table 3.2 Coding guidelines and examples 


Classification Guidelines Examples 
Crime Criminal activity (coded “Thieves,” “swindlers,” “mur- 
according to imminence and derers,” “Zionist occupied gov- 
nature of targets) ernment (ZOG),” “Gypsy 
death camp,” “drug dealers” 
Dehumanizing Accusations of primitiveness, (photo): “which one is the 
rhetoric comparison to animals monkey?” “Caucasians are less 
intelligent” 
Economics Non-criminal behavior that “they are stealing our jobs,” 


Direct inciting 


detracts from the economy of 
the country 


Commands to execute a parti- 
cular sentence, idolization of 
violence, photographs of violent 


“Armenians control the 
markets” 


“Drive the Chernye from Kon- 
dropoga and other Russian 
cities,” (photo) lynched black 


acts man 


include these as examples of either dehumanizing rhetoric or inciting violence, 
not doing so constitutes a more stringent test of the theory. Therefore, it was 
better to omit them from the coded material. 


3.3.3 Results 


This section tests the frames of ethnic minorities against one another. As 
Table 3.3 demonstrates, by far the most common image connected to the four 
minorities who experience characteristic forms of violence is that of criminal 
activity. Moreover, particular minorities are accused of particular crimes, in 
line with the predictions of the theory of ethnic vigilantism. This section first 
reports the results of the content analysis to rule out alternative explanations 
and second disaggregates those crimes to test the specific predictions of the 
theory of ethnic vigilantism. 

Overall, there were 584 articles that mentioned ethnicities. The other 1,542 
articles in the samples did not mention ethnic others at all but were instead 
calls to organize, jokes, notices about rock concerts, or other matters that did 
not mention ethnicity. Similarly, there were articles which focused on ethnic 
groups (divided into East Asians, Arabs, Indians, and Westerners) not inclu- 
ded in the number of those under scrutiny. Indeed, 90 articles of the 584 total 
concerned with ethnicity did not explicitly mention Jews, Africans, Cauca- 
sians, or Roma, leaving 494 articles left to code. Of the 494 articles concerned 
with these four groups, 99 either reported the activities of ethnic organizations 
or did not contain information which fit into the categories. This left 395 
articles for scrutiny. In 42 cases, ethnic groups were accused of more than one 
crime, and 15 articles mentioned more than one ethnic group. Table 3.4 shows 
how these 452 cases dispersed. 
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Table 3.3 Breakdown of accusations against ethnic groups 


Group Crimes All Dehumanizing Economics Incitement 
12 3 4 crimes rhetoric 

Jews 81 14 9 1 105 8 1 18 

Africans 7 11 8 4 30 14 4 20 

Central 41 29 68 47 185 16 14 42 

Asians/ 

Caucasians 

Gypsies 2 0 6 3 ll 1 0 2 


Table 3.4 Accusations of criminality against each ethnic group, by type of crime 


Vague threats Vague threats Concrete threats Concrete 


to property to people to property threats to 
(type 1) (type 2) (type 3) people (type 4) 
Jews 77.1% 13.3% 8.6% 0.95% 
Africans 23.3% 36.7% 26.7% 13.3% 
Caucasians 22.1% 15.7% 36.8% 25.4% 
Gypsies 18.2% 0.00% 54.5% 27.3% 


Table 3.3 demonstrates that there is a predominant association of ethnic 
groups with criminal activities in the far-right media. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the case of Jews and Caucasians/Central Asians, where the number of 
accusations of criminality to all other negative references is 104:27 and 
176:72, respectively. Similarly, almost every mention of Roma by this media 
represented them as connected with some form of criminality. It was even true 
of Africans, of whom there are only very few in Russia. The logic was made 
explicit when one of the articles (Slavic Union news posting, April 29, 2007) 
claimed that “criminality is nationality,” implying that particular crimes are 
characteristic of particular groups. Criminality became a metaphor for 
belonging in the national/racial community. The evidence thus clearly sup- 
ports the notion that ethnic groups are stereotyped through accusations of 
criminal behavior, and in showing this it warrants a further explanation of 
theorized causal links. 

Conversely, Table 3.4 gave only scant support for the dehumanizing rheto- 
ric frame. Of the four ethnic groups, Africans were the most frequently refer- 
red to in this manner—19% of the time versus 6.1% for Jews, 6.4% for 
Caucasians, and 7.7% of the time for Roma. Such dehumanizing rhetoric 
often compared Africans to monkeys or accused them of being “the lowest 
race.” One picture on the Slavic Union website showed an African tribesman 
next to a monkey and asked “which one is the monkey?” and another fea- 
tured a picture of US president Barack Obama under the heading “A 
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president from the zoo?” While such accusations may be very hurtful to those 
at whom they are aimed, they were not frequent enough to warrant any kind 
of support for continued investigation. 

There was even less support for the realist frame that ethnic conflict is a 
product of economic problems. At no point were the Roma accused of bringing 
harm to the economy and, despite their frequent appearance in media of this 
kind, the negative economic consequences of having Jews in the country were 
only mentioned once. Conversely, in fact, Jews were portrayed as a benefit to 
the economy if anything at all, as implied by a Russian Will article that stated 
“China has achieved its economic success without the aid of the great Jew.” 
Similarly, there were economic complaints made against Caucasians and 
Africans, but there are still many more accusations of criminality. For both of 
these reasons, the evidence does not support the frame of economic harm. 

Finally, there is relatively consequential support for the direct incitement 
frame. Websites and magazines reported actions to be emulated by Russian 
neo-Nazis and directed them to undertake certain kinds of action. This is 
particularly true in the cases of Africans and Caucasians. Further analysis of 
this data shows that in the case of Africans at least, most instances of direct 
incitement originated from the same source. The National Socialist Front 
website featured nine black and white photographs of hanging corpses, pre- 
sumably from the Deep South, and one of a black man who had been shot in 
the head. Similarly, in the case of the Caucasians, the Combat-18 website 
posted a report on October 24, 2006 of a near-pogrom of Chechens in the city 
of Tyumen. There is, therefore, substantial support from the data for the 
incitement frame. 

However, there are three problems with this that show that the incitement 
offers only a partial explanation. First, there is the observation that, despite 
the Russian Will website celebrating images of Jews being lynched, the data in 
Chapter 2 showed that the characteristic form of violence against Jews was 
symbolic violence, not lynching. Similarly, the Roma were only mentioned rarely 
and, even where there was direct incitement of violence against them, it was not 
specified to take the form of massacre. This suggests that some other accusation 
causes the particular form of violence used against Roma. 

Finally, many of the web posts incited a particular form of violence as a 
response to the criminal characteristics of ethnic groups and to so provide 
support for the vigilante frame. For example, the United Slavic National- 
Socialist Forum weblog on April 15, 2008 argued that, because the Chernye 
(a derogatory term for people from the Caucauses) are armed bandits, they 
need to be forced into ghettoes. The broader point, however, is that neo-Nazi 
propagandists tried to incite an honor culture of “justice” and portrayed 
ethnic violence as a punishment for a supposed crime. The incited action 
was not independent of the reputed crime, but rather a response to it and so 
supported the logic of the theory of ethnic vigilantism. 

The data in Table 3.4 therefore shows that the dominant description of 
ethnic groups was to associate them with crimes. Accordingly, I coded crimes 
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with reference to two axes: imminence of threat and nature of targets. I coded 
as vague those threats which were written about in general terms lacking 
specific details. By definition, all historical, foreign,'* or future threats were 
coded as “vague.” An example of how this worked in practice was that if 
Caucasians were said to be swindling people in Moscow markets, then the 
threat counted as concrete. If an article said Caucasians in general were 
swindlers, then I coded it as vague. 

The second axis of the criminal typology was a focus on either people or 
property. This division replicates the coding in Chapter 2. Crimes aimed 
against people were those that had specific ramifications for the victims (e.g. 
murder, torture, slavery), whereas crimes aimed against property were those 
where an individual’s livelihood might be affected, but not their body (e.g. 
swindling, dealing drugs). This division might be considered arbitrary 
(because, for example, narcotic addiction has implications for health) but 
fundamentally crimes against property can be remedied. The results of this 
coding are given in Table 3.4. 

Table 3.4 shows the breakdown of accusations of criminality into the four 
specific types of crime. The highlighted figure in each row is the one predicted 
to be most frequent by the theory of ethnic vigilantism. The table shows that 
in three out of the four cases the theorized allegations of criminality occur 
most frequently. This prediction is strongest in the case of Jews (77.1%), 
moderately strong in the case of Caucasians and Central Asians (36.8%), and 
only moderate in the case of Africans (32.4%). The one case where the pre- 
dicted crime is not the most frequent is that of the Roma (27.3%). These 
relationships are shown pictorially in Figure 3.2. In all four parts of this 
figure, one particular kind of crime is clearly the dominant impression of the 
ethnic group and, moreover, this is the crime specified by the theory of ethnic 
vigilantism in all but one case (that of the Roma). Even in the case of the 
Roma, the predicted accusation counts for a substantial amount. I elaborate 
on the nature of these accusations below. 

The criminal stereotype of Jews is that they are responsible for damaging 
Russian property rather than human beings. Table 3.4 demonstrated that 77% 
of all accusations of Jewish “criminality” involved this claim. The most fre- 
quent accusation of this nature was that the Jews ran the government not just 
of Russia (“Zionist organized government”) but of America (“Jewish Amer- 
ican bankers”), the European Union (“the kikes enslave ... they won’t let 
Belorussia join the European Union”), and of Communist Russia (“Jewish 
Communists”).'* Similarly, Jews are held responsible for the vicissitudes of 
capitalism and having a privileged position in the Russian transition to capit- 
alism (“in the Russian economy, it comes in handy to be Jewish,” Nash 
Vzglyad, February 23, 2007). These violations of the neo-Nazi worldview are 
violations of property and not of people. 

Only rarely were Jews accused of crimes against people. Indeed, even when 
they were accused of such crimes the acts themselves were connected to 
property crimes. For instance, an Atheneum (8: 29) article had a picture of a 
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Figure 3.2a Stereotypes as a percentage of criminal accusations (Jews) 
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Figure 3.2b Stereotypes as a percentage of criminal accusations (Africans) 
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Figure 3.2c Stereotypes as a percentage of criminal accusations (Caucasians) 
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Figure 3.2d Stereotypes as a percentage of criminal accusations (Roma) 
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vampire and the words “who drinks Russian blood?” under which was the 
accusation that the Jews were taking blood from Russian blood banks and 
shipping it to Israel. Even this article, which seemed at first glance to 
involve a physical crime, actually referred to a property violation. Simi- 
larly, the accusation that “the Jews killed our Tsar!” (Slavic Union, July 
17, 2007) had two implications. On the one hand is the actual claim of 
bodily violence against Russians, but on the other the implication is that 
the Jews were responsible for Communism, a form of government which 
brought extensive harm to Russian “property” and interests. Such proximity 
to property crimes makes the case that the stereotypical crime of Jews is one 
that involves property. 

On the other axis, nearly all the crimes of which Jews were accused were 
non-imminent. Table 3.4 shows that over 90% of the crimes used to stereotype 
Jews were coded as vague. This meant that they were either set in a mythical 
past/future or that they were performed at a great degree of abstraction from 
their effects. Jewish “crimes” were those of the shadowy villain and the 
Machiavellian prince, not the street bandit or murderer. One of the most fre- 
quent examples of this was the accusation that the oligarchs who stole their 
wealth from Russia in the 1990s are “kikes.”!> Taken together, this classifica- 
tion of Jewish “crimes” attributes responsibility to them for vague property 
crimes, exactly what is specified by the theory. 

The stereotypes surrounding Africans more frequently conformed to the 
predicted pattern than to any other single case, although here results are less 
distinct. The crimes were equally split between property and people. Property 
“crimes” included the “country being occupied by the sight of Negroes,” 
“Negroes want[ing] to establish their way of life on our land,” and the accu- 
sation that African students at the University of People’s Friendship in 
Moscow are “drug dealers” (RNE (Russian National Unity), 3; Slavic Union, 
October 12, 2006; Atheneum, 5, 36). Crimes against people, on the other 
hand, focused on the supposed innate aggressiveness of Africans which made 
them all “thugs.” Similarly, much of the dehumanizing rhetoric aimed at them 
featured accusations of innate aggressiveness. Other articles focused on the 
(retaliatory) attacks of African students of St. Petersburg on skinheads (Slavic 
Union, August 24, 2007; Nash Vyzglyad, 7: 18, article titled “African terror 
in St. Petersburg”). Because the character of African property crimes was so 
varied compared to like charges of crimes against people, the evidence supports 
the position that Africans were accused of crimes against people. 

Similarly, most of the crimes were vague and a general sense of threat 
rather than concrete examples which would warrant immediate and massive 
action. African crimes against whites were remote: Africans were decried as 
innately aggressive, carriers of knives, or perpetrators of crimes in foreign 
countries like Zimbabwe (Brangolf, August 2002). As mentioned in the pre- 
vious paragraph, there were reports of actual African violence against Rus- 
sians in St. Petersburg when the organization “African Unity” beat up 
skinheads who had been pestering students at the local metro station, but 
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these reports were in the minority. Overall, the theory works in the case of 
Africans, who most frequently appear as perpetrators of the second type of 
crime. 

Caucasians present a picture similar to that of Africans. While a majority 
of the accusations (58.9%) made against them featured property crimes, there 
were also allegations of harm to people. Although not the predicted outcome, 
this is actually in line with the data in Chapter 2, which shows that the Cau- 
casians are targeted with violence against both people and property, although 
pogrom-style attacks are also used against them. Because skinheads attack 
Caucasians with a variety of forms of violence (of which pogrom is not even 
the most frequent), the presence of a plurality of concrete threats to property 
supports the theory. 

This concentration on crimes against people might suggest an intensifica- 
tion of the conflict, although this is a question for future research. As greater 
numbers of Caucasians come to Russia and as the economy worsens, right- 
wing instigators may resort to ever more inflammatory accusations against 
them to provoke conflict. Indeed, particularly graphic (and obviously forged) 
photographs alleging that Caucasians killed Russians were taken from one 
2008 Slavic Union website “news” posting. These photographs feature head- 
less corpses hanging from climbing frames under the headline “Killed by 
Chernye.” I advise readers that the photographs are highly graphic, but they 
may be seen via a link on my website (www.muskingum.edu/~rarnold/index. 
html). In any case, the number of accusations of crimes against property 
provides evidence for the theory. 

The threat represented by Caucasians was, moreover, represented as immi- 
nent. This is borne out by Table 3.4. Fully 62.2% of the “crimes” mentioned 
were coded as concrete. As exemplified in the photographs available on my 
website, Caucasians and Central Asians were accused not of representing some 
vague threat in the future or past but a concrete threat that committed heinous 
acts unpunished. Their crimes were represented as real racial war. Moreover, 
even the “crimes” of which they were accused that qualified as vague were 
logical precursors to the accusations that these crimes were being committed 
here and now: Caucasians were accused of an “occupation” or that Chechens 
and Dagestanis were responsible for all the “filth” in the capital.'° 

Overall, therefore, the Caucasians were most represented as being respon- 
sible for concrete crimes against property. Of the accusations taken from my 
sample, 36.8% accused Caucasians and Central Asians of banditism, control- 
ling specific markets, dealing drugs, “Islamicizing” Russia, and forging Russian 
passports and visas.'’ While this number is not an absolute majority, it is the 
most frequently occurring stereotype by a margin of over 10%. Moreover, the 
confused message coming from the stereotypes is reflected in the data on attacks 
on Caucasians and Central Asians which have taken a multitude of forms. 

The final group that needs to be mentioned is the Roma. The theory of 
ethnic vigilantism did not work in the case of the Roma. Indeed, this group 
was mentioned so very rarely in the articles I read. They were the focus of just 
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11 articles accusing them of crime and only 14 even containing just mention 
of them as a group. Such sparse mention suggests limits to the predictive 
power of stereotypes, but this is a criticism I turn to after recounting the data. 
Of the 11 cases mentioned, they would—according to the theory—predict 
pogrom as the characteristic form of violence. Conversely, the data in Chapter 2 
showed massacre to be the characteristic form of violence used against Roma. 
However, analysis of the data suggests that the stereotypes would, in fact, 
predict massacre. 

On the first axis—that of people or property—the main focus was on the 
property of ethnic Russians. Roma were accused of dealing drugs, carrying 
opiates, and robbing pensioners (Slavic Union, March 12, 2008; Brangolf, 
September 2002, October 2002). One article even suggested that “Roma” was 
synonymous with “thief” (Slavic Union, November 11, 2006) and noted that 
when something went missing the automatic suspect should be the Roma 
person. Only rarely were crimes against people mentioned, the most notable 
case being a DPNI article that reported the Roma construction of “a death- 
camp [kontslager] for Russian slaves” where the Roma were reputedly taking 
the golden fillings from the mouths of dead Russians. This demonstrates that 
the idea of the Roma committing physical harm against Russians was clearly 
present in the Russian social imaginary. Similarly, some of the property 
crimes of which Roma were accused had a direct impact on people and so 
may not provide as direct a refutation as it first seems. 

Yet, if there is obscurity over the first axis, then the analysis of the data 
according to the imminence of threat could not be clearer. In 9 of the 11 
accusations of criminal activity, Roma were featured as posing a concrete and 
imminent threat to Russians and not an abstract one. The theory would sug- 
gest that this would lead skinheads to take immediate action to remedy the 
situation and not be satisfied with a simple protest sign or statement. This is 
indeed borne out by the data in Chapter 2 and so, while the specific predic- 
tions of the theory are not validated in their entirety, it does promise some 
measure of predictive validity. 

But the most striking result of the data analysis is just how few stereotypes 
of the Roma emerged from the sample. The first implication of this could be 
that the stereotype of Roma is so engrained in Russian society that there is no 
need for it to be reinforced by news articles. As evidence for this contention, 
the Roma are hated throughout Europe and not just in Russia, which suggests 
a deeper cultural prejudice against them that does not need the press for 
transmission. Indeed, Angus Bancroft (2005: 1-2) notes that the “naked hosti- 
lity displayed toward [Roma] across the continent in the 21st century, [has 
meant that] Europe has been a dangerous place for Roma and Gypsy-travelers 
(‘Roma’).” If the Roma are despised across the continent and there are no 
rabidly anti-Roma stereotypes in the media in Europe, then it suggests the 
same process could be going on in Russia. 

The observation that anti-Roma actions are already a component of state 
policy in Russia lends weight to this argument. The Russian authorities have, 
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for example, used the excuse of law enforcement and the prevention of drug 
dealing to “clean out” suburbs of Kaliningrad and Moscow from the Roma 
presence. Anti-Roma sentiment in the Russian Federation clearly has deep 
roots in society.'® Such actions by the Russian state indicate the degree to 
which Russian society understands Roma as dangerous and also suggests a 
different source to these accusations than those examined in this chapter. For 
this reason I argue that the results concerning Roma in this chapter must be 
treated with caution and that the failure of the few stereotypes of Roma 
present in the data sample to conform to the predicted pattern does not present 
a major obstacle to the theory. 

The results of this sub-section demonstrate that the theory of ethnic vigi- 
lantism passes an important evaluation. For three of the four ethnic groups 
examined in this sub-section, accusations of criminality conformed to the 
pattern which the theory predicted. In the case of the fourth ethnic group, the 
Roma, the accusations were somewhat in line with the predictions made and 
there is good reason to think that stereotypes concerning them might be more 
prevalent in other sources. Section 3.4 recounts interviews conducted with 
active neo-Nazis that suggest that this correlation is causal. 


3.4 Interviews with neo-Nazis 


Section 3.3 demonstrated empirical support from the media for the conten- 
tion that accusations of criminality correlate with the use of particular forms 
of violence against particular ethnic targets. Skinhead media predominantly 
depicts ethnic others as involved in criminal activity. Moreover, individual 
ethnic groups are most commonly associated with the kinds of crime pre- 
dicted by the theory of ethnic vigilantism. The theoretical leap comes in the 
notion that skinheads understand themselves as punishing minorities for 
those purported crimes. This section provides further evidence for that theo- 
retical leap, by recounting interviews with actual skinheads. Section 3.4.1 first 
addresses how I went about obtaining interviews and methodological con- 
siderations. Section 3.4.2 provides details on what skinheads said that sub- 
stantiated these causal claims. Skinhead neo-Nazis consciously think of their 
actions in terms of punishment. 


3.4.1 Obtaining skinhead interviews 


The evidence in this section comes from 17 interviews with actual perpe- 
trators of ethnic violence rather than simply those who hold racist views. Not 
all racists commit violent crimes against ethnic minorities. These interviews 
may thus be thought of as specialized, given the relatively small community, 
and so a smaller number of interviews is less problematic for a number of 
reasons. First, skinheads form a subculture and so one can imagine that the 
precise range of opinions is somewhat restricted. The implication is that 
interviews with some skinheads will at least partially reflect the views of all. 
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Second, contacting skinheads—let alone skinheads who have perpetrated 
ethnic violence—is highly unsafe. Given the dangers inherent in contacting 
such individuals and asking them about such activities, there are limits on 
what can be done. There is no “skinhead central” where researchers may 
freely converse with neo-Nazis, nor do many wish to be involved in research. 
Third, these interviews supplement, rather than substitute for, the causal 
patterns already identified in the last section. 

I conducted interviews in two ways: in person and over the internet. The in- 
person interviews were obtained in 2006 and the internet variety in 2008. The 
2006 interviewees may be divided into two groups: “street skinheads” 
(schoolboy associates of a Russian friend); and representatives of the organi- 
zation Slavic Union. Although interview subjects came from only two sources, 
the division between the two reflected the fundamental divide in the skinhead 
subculture: organized and unorganized. While it would be overstating the 
case to say that these constituted a representative sample, it is true to say that 
one major division had been captured. 

Figure 3.3 shows photographs of the two “unorganized” skinheads whom I 
interviewed, and who I refer to as Subject A and Subject B in order to protect 
their identity. The guidelines of the research protocol prevented me from 
obtaining identifying features on the skinheads, but the reader should take the 
tattoos in the pictures as evidence of their sincere belief in Nazi ideology. 
Although generally not aggressive to me, neither of the skinheads hid their 
former violent attacks. Besides the two unorganized skinheads, I interviewed 
three from the organization “Slavic Union,” who would not allow me to take 
pictures of them. 

The 2008 interview subjects were recruited over the internet. I decided to 
use the internet to recruit subjects for three reasons: difficulty, danger, and 
validity. Concerning difficulty, skinheads are far from the easiest people to 
contact. Many do not want publicity and, as they do not wear a uniform or 
have central offices (even the skinhead gang Slavic Union was only one 
amongst a number of gangs and whose members were still wary of me despite 
having gained the trust of one of the leadership), they are difficult to meet. 
Internet chat rooms are one of the only places where a number can be safely 
contacted at once. Further, there is considerable risk involved in meeting with 
skinheads,'” an obvious disincentive to the in-person interview. Finally, many 
skinhead gangs exist primarily as web organizations in any case, so the 
researcher’s best chance of an interview is to contact organizations on the 
internet. These three reasons make the recruitment of interview subjects via 
the internet highly attractive. 

However, if one is going to recruit subjects via the internet, then it is not 
obvious why the interviews should not be conducted there also. Indeed, there 
are sizeable benefits from doing so: costs are substantially reduced; subjects 
can be contacted anonymously and will feel more comfortable answering 
questions from the comfort of their own homes; and there is much less danger 
to the researcher. Indeed, as if to supplement these reasons, I found subjects 
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Figure 3.3a Shoulder tattoo of interview subject A 


Figure 3.3b Chest tattoo of interview subject B 


to be much more forthcoming over the internet and direct in answering 
questions. All these reasons suggest significant advantages to interviewing 
subjects over the internet. 

One obvious objection to this method is that one has no guarantee of the 
identity of subjects when interviews are purely web based. Someone who 
masquerades as a skinhead online could, in fact, be a child in another coun- 
try than Russia who is playing a joke. I would respond by critiquing the 
assumptions of this objection: apart from the actual location of subjects, one 
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Figure 3.3c Nazi insignia tattoos on hands of interview subject A 


Figure 3.3d Nazi symbol and German-language tattoo on shoulder of interview 
subject B 


has no guarantee that anything an in-person interviewee says is actually gen- 
uine. One has to take them at face value or not at all. Further, many subjects 
had avatars which bore explicitly racist content”? that would take time and 
effort to design. Those who were not serious or genuine about their convic- 
tions would not invest so much time in creating such avatars. I also included 
questions to test subjects’ genuine adherence to the ideology, questioning 
them on things about which a skinhead would know: certain methods of 
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attack, statements of ideology, and particular violent events.*! For these 
reasons, this objection is not valid. 

A more serious objection might be that the pool of interview subjects is 
systematically biased because it includes only those skinheads who operate on 
the internet. As a consequence, the researcher is likely to get wealthier and 
better-educated interview subjects than if conducting meetings face to face. 
Admittedly, this is a problem, especially as estimates of those using the inter- 
net in Russia amount to only to about 12.7 million in a country (at the time 
the research was carried out) of 140 million (Khmelev, 2007). However, young 
people are disproportionately more likely to use the internet than older people 
and that is precisely the age group from which most skinheads come. Simi- 
larly, skinheads operate primarily on the internet, with many practitioners of 
violence posting videos of attacks there.” In an effort to try and ensure a 
fully representative sample, I also asked interview subjects especially for 
contacts who did not use the internet normally. 

One might also object to remote interviewing because the researcher loses a 
great deal of meaning as he cannot see the pauses and initial reactions of 
subjects. Pauses between questions and answers on the internet may occur for 
a variety of reasons that would not be applicable to in-person interviews. This 
is a valid objection and there are definite losses which come from not being 
able to see one’s interview subjects face to face. However, I maintain that 
these non-verbal cues are less important than the actual content of what 
interview subjects say and so for this reason interviews conducted over the 
internet still yield highly useful information. 

Yet, objections aside, there are also advantages to using the internet to 
conduct interviews. Perhaps the biggest is the ability to get subjects from all 
over the country: from Vladivostok to St. Petersburg. Given that Russia is the 
largest country in the world and over twice the size of the United States, this 
is something that would not be feasible if the interviews were to be held only 
in person. Another advantage is that responses of the interviewees could also 
be cross-referenced against their previous postings to check for consistency in 
their answers. Again, this is something that would not be possible if using 
solely in-person interviews. A further benefit is that responses are already 
transcribed and so the researcher does not have to commit time to doing so. 
Finally, there is less chance of a non-native speaker misunderstanding a word. 
For all these reasons, then, I contend that the method of the internet interview 
is as valid as regular face-to-face interviews. 

In total, I conducted 17 interviews: 5 in person in 2006 and 12 over the 
internet in 2008. In 2006, I interviewed three members of the organization 
Slavic Union (Subjects C, D, and E) and two street skinheads (Subjects A and B, 
shown pictorially in Figure 3.3). In 2008, I interviewed the head of a skinhead 
gang, by email and contacted seven members of the DPNI’? and five users of 
the Forum for Russian Terrorists, National Socialist-White Power.” The 
latter website appears to be a replacement for the website of Forum-18 which 
was hacked by anti-fascist activists in 2005. Eleven of these interviews 
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yielded usable data. Online interviewees are referred to by their user names, 
which does not reveal their true identity. 

Of course, not everyone who holds violent racist views acts upon them and 
so in order to separate those who used violence from simple racists I asked if 
subjects had been involved in violence. While the in-person interviews readily 
admitted their participation, internet subjects expressed concern about 
admitting directly to any specific acts of violence over an anonymous 
medium, fearing I was in league with law enforcement. At times, interview 
subjects even speculated that I was a member of the British intelligence ser- 
vice, MI5! Therefore, I followed Frye (2002: 576) and worded the question so 
that denial was still possible, asking if people “similar to themselves commit 
violence against ethnic minorities.” This method allowed me to exclude from 
the pool of interview subjects those who merely hold racist views (but do not 
use violence) and concentrate on those who expressed a connection to 
violence. 

After finding out if “people like you” had committed ethnic violence, the 
interviews asked the subjects to state how they felt about each of the four 
ethnic groups in my theory: Jews, Africans, Caucasians, and Roma. I delib- 
erately used open-ended questions at first so as to avoid the possibility of 
suggesting ideas. This would ensure that the responses I received would be in 
subjects’ own words. If an interview subject offers up reasons without 
prompting from an interlocutor, then they are more likely to be actual 
motives for action. To ensure that it was not left out, however, I then asked 
subjects directly about whether they considered the form of violence to be 
influenced by economics. This method attempted to minimize the impact of 
the researcher on those being questioned while still asking the questions I 
needed to ask. 


3.4.2 Evidence from skinhead interviews 


The results of the interviews provide support for the theory of ethnic crimin- 
ality, although other reasons were also mentioned. Most of the subjects pro- 
vided some reason for why the form of violence differed, with many offering 
opportunity and the commitment of the skinheads doing the attacking as the 
key determining factors. One subject, Ultra21, objected to the very premise of 
the questions asked, saying that he did not think that “the form of violence 
has any significance.” However, this was an isolated reaction. Indeed, one 
could claim that, on the contrary, the fact that most violent skinheads did not 
reject the question out of hand reinforces the initial assumption that some- 
thing orders the use of violence against ethnic minorities. The interview data 
demonstrates once again that this “something” is the nature of the crime of 
which an ethnic group is accused. 

Crime and punishment were the most frequently mentioned reasons given 
for violence in the open-ended responses. All subjects included a desire to 
punish criminal activity as a reason for attacking ethnic others. Most subjects 
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agreed that violence was a punishment for crimes innate to particular ethnic 
groups. For instance, the subject Hess told me that “nationality implies 
criminality” and Borntokill argued that “80% of crimes in Russia are com- 
mitted by immigrants.” Ultra21 stated that attacks were only sanctioned if 
they came “from FEAR” of the ethnic minority. Einherjar went further than 
this, claiming that “violence is moral and justified when the question is the 
survival of our Race.” The open stating of such reasoning when the subjects 
had a completely free choice of how to answer provides support for the theory 
of ethnic vigilantism. 

Moreover, skinheads did not just accuse ethnic minorities of abstract 
criminality but of specific crimes: Subject A told me that he hated Jews 
because they controlled the government and media in Russia. He felt that the 
liberal agenda of the Russian government in the 1990s had been a result of 
Jewish hegemony. Other subjects agreed with this assessment, with Subjects D 
and E calling Jews “the main danger.” The online interview subject “Hess” 
told me that drawing graffiti on Jewish memorials was a form of “national 
revelry” which “avenged the Jews for the fall of the Reich.” Note that the 
historical, thus abstract, nature of this “crime” fits exactly with the pattern 
specified by the theory of ethnic vigilantism. Skinhead violence was a 
“response” to “crimes” supposedly committed by the Jews. 

Of greater interest, however, was the fact that skinheads couched their 
responses in defensive terms, as if they were reacting to a threat. Indeed, the 
notion of proportionality received direct support when skinheads talked 
about Jews. For instance, UznikSovesti stated that skinheads attacked mem- 
orials “in order to desecrate them. Jewish memorials desecrate our land and 
should not be here.” This emphasized the role of reciprocity in determining 
the manner of skinhead attack: it is because skinheads saw the presence of 
Jewish property on Russian land as an offense that they desecrate it. The 
skinheads claim their attacks are an eye for an eye, a view obviously not 
shared by the victims of an attack, but powerful nonetheless. 

In a similar vein, interview subjects provided further support for the theory 
of ethnic vigilantism when they suggested that the presence of Africans 
increased the frequency of certain crimes in their country. Subject A spoke of 
the innate aggressiveness of Africans and the inevitable involvement of Afri- 
can students at the University of People’s Friendships (formerly Patrice 
Lumumba University) in southern Moscow in “drug-dealing and prostitu- 
tion.” As another example, Uzniksovesti told me that the African presence in 
Russia was “infectious to whites.””° These responses were not prompted by 
questions about criminality, but they were open-ended: the skinheads could 
have talked about anything to do with Africans, they chose to do so concerning 
criminal accusations. 

Here again, the argument of defensive reaction was invoked. For instance, 
the subject Hess relayed a story to me of him meeting two African men who 
were trying to rape a Russian girl whom “nobody would help,” despite the 
fact that the attack took place in a busy area. Instead he presented the excuse 
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of the black African villain committing a crime which implied his own posi- 
tion as protector of the community. In this manner, the interview subject 
provided an interpellation*® casting blacks in a negative and whites in a 
positive light. While there was no stronger hint to the idea of proportionality 
than this concerning Africans, one may infer that the skinheads clearly 
thought the Africans deserved whatever is done to them. 

There was a mixture of responses of subjects to questions concerning vio- 
lence against Caucasians. Skinheads seemed generally to have no problem 
with Caucasians who remained on their own ancestral lands—an implicit 
recognition of the legitimacy of the Soviet policy of korenizatsiya (Kuznetsov 
and Popov, 2008; Slezkine, 1996), where the Soviets created “indigenous” 
territories for minorities throughout the Soviet Union—but they did not want 
them to come to ethnically Russian parts of Russia. Indeed, this theme was 
spelt out by Subject B who told me that “as I understand it, all the good 
people stay on their motherland and all the bad ones come here.” Once again, 
this idea references the notion that violence is a reciprocal affair. The Cau- 
casians that came to Russia are “drug-dealers” who “rape Russian women” 
and act “uncouthly” in Russian cities. They were to be feared because their 
manners were so bad and because they were themselves intimidating. 

Moreover, interview subjects said that Caucasian immigrants sought con- 
trol of property and were guilty, according to Subjects D and E, of owning 
businesses so that the “Georgian Diaspora runs gambling clubs, casinos, 
prostitution and deals drugs,” “Chechens bring illegal arms to Moscow,” “the 
Armenian Diaspora runs banking activities,” and the “Azerbaijanis and 
Dagestanis trade on the markets.” Other subjects expressed fear that the 
Caucasian “occupation” was too great, and Subject C repeatedly told me that 
“10% of people in Moscow are now Azerbaijanis.” Caucasians multiplied 
“like flies” and made the Russians an “ethnic minority” in their own country. 
While this might be taken as evidence in support of the economic explanation 
of different forms of ethnic violence, the specifically negative nature of the 
alleged activities—drugs, prostitution, selling faulty goods—is suggestive that 
they instead support the theory of ethnic vigilantism. 

The logic of reciprocity, of repayment of this violation, was a deep theme in 
each of the interview subjects’ responses. For example, Uzniksovesti claimed 
that the reason for skinhead pogroms was because “[Caucasians and Central 
Asians] trade low-quality goods and disturb the Russian trade.” Using vio- 
lence would force Caucasians out of the marketplace and hopefully back to 
their motherlands. Not all subjects agreed that attacking their livelihoods 
was the best way to force them out, however. For instance, the subject 
Whitegods told me that “even to kill every tenth person causes them all to 
leave. If [skinheads] kill someone, then it causes [Caucasians] to lose heart and 
leave.” The implication is that of progressive escalation. However, what is 
particularly interesting here is the ordering of the goals: Caucasians needed to 
leave because they disturbed the legality of the Russian marketplace, but if 
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they would not leave then they would be killed. The goal was to prevent 
crimes from being committed on Russian soil. 

The last group I asked skinhead interview subjects about was the Roma. 
Subject A evinced a strong hatred of the Roma stating that “nothing good 
can come from this minority.” He elaborated on this point and gave the 
example of when he had been working at a railway station and had fre- 
quently seen Roma begging for cash. This he put down to a seemingly per- 
manent characteristic—their way of life and culture. Subject B then linked 
this impression of permanent criminality to massacres against Roma, saying 
that “if you cannot solve the problem it means that you simply have to 
kill the man.” The Roma presented a mortal threat that needed to be 
exterminated. 

Similarly, Subject D claimed that Roma had throughout history “stolen 
children” and so “killing them is our right.” Once again, the nature of the 
criminal threat warranted a particular kind of response. This is also prima 
facie evidence of the argument that hatred of Roma is deeply interred in 
Russian culture. This sentiment was again replicated by an accusation of 
Roma forcing Russians onto “their” drugs. Subject E recounted a story about 
when “Roma went to a discotheque and injected someone with heroin in 
order to get them hooked.” The Roma did not simply deal drugs but actively 
recruited drug addicts and so were an immediate threat to the health of the 
body politic. Because they presented such an immediate danger, the most 
severe forms of violence against them were sanctioned. 

Some skinheads used dehumanizing terms to describe ethnic others. For 
example, Einherjar claimed that whites were naturally smarter than Africans, 
who were “stupid, ugly monkeys.” Similarly, the interview subject Uznikso- 
vesti described ethnic minorities as “untermensches,” and Hess claimed that 
they were “destroying the purity of nations, and the culture of [our] nation.” 
Subject D laughed at the thought of Africans dancing the “Tumboo- 
Umboo.” Subject A even went so far as to say that his soul was “stressed” by 
the sight of non-whites. However, Subject A’s comment aside, such malign 
evaluations (excluding crimes) were used more in descriptive terms than as a 
justification of skinhead attacks. While subjects mentioned dehumanizing 
images in the interviews, ultimately the reasoning and the ordering of 
objectives does not support the theory of dehumanizing rhetoric. 

The economic damage that migrants caused to the Russian economy 
received a mixed response. While Hess claimed that “Caucasian salesmen are 
destroying our economy. They don’t pay taxes. The quality of their merchan- 
dise is bad and they defraud Russian customers,” the subject Whitegods was 
convinced that “there are no economic reasons [for conflict]. On the contrary, 
more workers come from white countries.” Indeed, Einherjar argued that it 
was only common people “who don’t like [Caucasians] for economic and 
social reasons,” Nazi skinheads disliking them because of the criminal threat 
they posed instead. However, what really illustrated the inability of the eco- 
nomics hypothesis to explain the forms of violence was that, whereas subjects 
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mentioned Jews and Caucasians in this manner, not once did they connect 
Africans or Roma (outside of crimes) to threatening the economic life of the 
country. 

The final explanation of direct incitement was the most difficult to test. 
Few people will proudly admit to doing something because they were ordered 
to do so but will normally offer some justification. The one good example of 
this was with Subjects B and C, and Whitegods insisting that white people 
had become the minority in a white country, so violence against ethnic 
minorities was legitimate. There was no reason given aside from the assertion 
that Russia was historically a white country. The far more common response, 
however, was the same as in Section 3.3, when subjects expressed an impera- 
tive to commit violence against ethnic others, but justified it with the idea of 
crime. For example, Einherjar told me he hated Jews the most because they 
“committed more crimes against my race.” 

It should be added that not all of the interview subjects were completely in 
agreement. Interview subjects disagreed over their attitude to particular ethnic 
groups. For example, Subject B said that it was “a good thing if Africans 
come here for education and then go back to their countries to improve 
them,” although he did voice concern over miscegenation of Africans with 
Russian women. He also did not voice concern over the Jews and in fact 
seemed to praise them. His ire was rather reserved for the Churka*’ and 
Roma. However, the views that are relayed in this section of the chapter by 
far characterize the responses of subjects. 

The interviews thus provide substantial evidence again that skinheads use 
different forms of violence because they are punishing ethnic groups for dif- 
ferent crimes. Violence is a direct, proportionate response to a perceived 
crime. This point is clarified by the response of one interview subject who did not 
own to using violence.” Far from being overtly racist, he said he disliked 
those who “behave themselves like animals—hat[ing] Russia and Russians ... 
racketeering, robbing, bribing officials, selling drugs to kids.” He claimed that 
“nobody hated the Tatars because they know how to conduct themselves as 
civilized people.” Right here, then, is the statement of the theory’s logic: those 
who are civilized will not commit crimes nor be disruptive and so may live 
without fear of punishment; those whose otherness is tainted by membership 
in a criminalized ethnic minority may not. Once again, the theory of ethnic 
vigilantism proves to be the most efficient explanation of the form of violence. 


3.5 Conclusion 


This chapter developed the theory of ethnic vigilantism and evaluated it and 
other explanations in two ways. First, I used qualitative content analysis to 
analyze data taken from neo-Nazi publications. The theory of ethnic vigi- 
lantism performed well in this evaluation, with three of the four groups being 
stereotyped in the manner predicted. Second, I provided further evidence for 
a reciprocal logic to skinhead violence with interview data from skinheads. 
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Again, skinheads provided evidence that they take into account the nature of 
the “crime” of an ethnic group when using violence against that minority. 
These evaluations against the data provide support for the theory of ethnic 
vigilantism: skinheads use different forms of ethnic violence to punish minorities 
for being involved in different criminal acts. 

The next chapter evaluates the theory of ethnic vigilantism in another case, 
that of the case of Meskhetian Turks in two contiguous regions of southern 
Russia, Krasnodar and Rostov. The regional authorities used Cossack para- 
militaries to attack Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar but not in Rostov. 
Understanding why there was violence in one case but not the other is a good 
chance to see if the theory of ethnic vigilantism provides explanation for 
instances of violence beyond the skinheads. Chapter 5 analyzes the internal 
dynamics of mass mobilization in the Russian Federation both to evaluate the 
theory of ethnic vigilantism and to see how widespread the criminal conception 
of ethnic minorities is in Russian society. 


Notes 


1 An earlier version of this work was published in Arnold, 2010a. 

2 See Verkaaik (2004: 111-36), who writes on the experience of “fun” and violence. 
He argues that, for the Pakistani militants, violence challenged “propriety and the 
symbolic coherence of the dominant discourse in a ludic way” (117). Such vio- 
lence was justified, however, by the repression at other times of the rights of the 
community. 

3 Ted Hopf (2004: 31) takes umbrage at this claim, arguing that it is “more scientific than 
practitioners of either [Discourse Analysis] and [Content Analysis] acknowledge.” 

4 Consider, for example, the fact that after the first trip to Russia the researcher had 
to transport officially banned books, such as “The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion,” back to the United States. If one was caught in possession of such literature 
at an airport, not only would it be seized but the questioning which would 
undoubtedly follow would not be pleasant. 

5 See Kozhevnikova (2006: 20, 82) where she mentions attempts by neo-Nazi hack- 
ers to take down the websites of human rights organizations. Similarly, she docu- 
ments the propaganda functions of skinhead forums, blogs, and websites and the 
subsequent attempts by the Russian government to bring the internet under 
control. 

6 The “14 words” are ‘We Must Secure The Existence Of Our People And A Future 
For White Children’. 

7 Listed by Verkhovsky as a nationalist extremist organization and so therefore 
included in the sample of right-wing organizations. 

8 In the corner of the Mayakovsky Museum, next to the infamous Lubyanka build- 
ing, is a shop selling far-right racist literature. I visited this shop to purchase 
materials in both 2006 and 2007. The shop had closed when I was next in Moscow 
in 2013. 

9 Ethnonyms are ethnic insults, indicating the ethnicity of the target group through a 
shorthand which gives a negative valence (consider the English “kike” or “nigger,” 
for example). 

10 Indeed, one might say that the implication was the opposite: a large number of 
cheap workers provide a pool of cheap labor which keeps prices down. 
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See, for example, the report on the Slavic Union website (February 8, 2007) about 
the conference denying the reality of the Holocaust in Tehran. Similarly, there is a 
news posting on December 21, 2006 about the trial of prominent Holocaust denier 
David Irving. 

See Slavic Union’s website posting for September 27, 2006. 

Crimes against whites in other countries were also included if they were reported in 
the data due to the fact that skinheads see themselves as warriors of the “fourth 
world war.” Indeed, one of the chief claims of the ultranationalist march in 
Moscow on National Unity Day in 2007 was that “we Russians are part of the 
white race” (see www.spiegel.de/international/world/0,1518,515380,00.html for 
more details). Such a worldview means that threats to whites everywhere constitute 
data. 

Slavic Union, October 27, 2006; RNE (Russian National Unity), article 3; Slavic 
Union, July 22, 2006; Atheneum, 8: 40. 

Slavic Union news posting, January 29, 2007. One might object to this being a 
slanderous observation because a disproportionate number of those on the Forbes 
List of the 25 Richest Russians are Jewish (Khordokovsky, Berezovsky, Abramovich, 
Gusinsky, Friedman). This means that not even a quarter of the richest Russians 
are Jewish and so claiming that all oligarchs are Jewish is manifestly false. 

Slavic Union, August 21, 2006; June 22, 2007. 

Slavic Union, September 15, 2006; September 13, 2006; United Slavic National Socialist 
Forum, April 15, 2008: 2, Russian Will (3), Combat-18, October 5, 2006. 

For example: the Autumn 2001 campaign of Krasnodar city authorities against 
Roma in the suburbs on the pretence of them dealing drugs (see Bigotry Monitor, 
2002: 29 for details); the 2002 Operation “Tabor” in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and 
Samara, which strove to fingerprint all Roma (see Bigotry Monitor, 2002: 29 for 
details); the Stavropol campaign to fingerprint Roma (see Bigotry Monitor, 2003: 
27 for more details); the election of a mayor in Archangel who ran on an anti- 
Roma platform (see Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 11 for more details); and the work of 
Professor Nadezhda Demeter, who reportedly showed a Kaliningrad Roma settle- 
ment being bulldozed to the ground in 2006 (see Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 24 for 
more details). These examples testify to the popularity of moves designed to curtail 
the influence and presence of the Roma in Russian society. 

Indeed, two anecdotes from my research experience come to mind: the first was 
from 2006, when I met two skinheads for an interview in Moscow. Because all the 
cafes were jammed with people, the subjects felt unable to talk freely so we held 
the interview in their car which was parked nearby. This placed the researcher at 
considerable risk of harm as the car could have driven off at any moment. The 
second anecdote comes from 2008 when I was trying to find interviews through 
email. I contacted the group Combat-18: Russia and asked for an interview. They 
looked at the interview questions and said they would participate but asked for 
1,000 Euros to do so. As it was obviously unethical to pay (let alone to finance 
terrorism!). I refused politely. Upon receipt of my answer they began sending me 
death threats. This was not a problem over email but may have been a very ugly 
experience if the email had been asking for a face-to-face meeting. 

One avatar that comes to mind is a video of a door swinging open and an African 
American man being shot with gory imagery which I am sure needs no explanation 
to the reader. 

I asked them to tell me what a “white wagon” is, what happened at Kondopoga 
and Tsaritsyno and what the 14 words of David Lane are. The “white wagon” 
tactic is used by skinheads when they board a particular carriage at one train stop, 
guard the doors, and beat all non-white passengers. Kondopoga was the scene of a 
communal race riot in 2006 and Tsaritsyno a market where a pogrom took place 
in 2002. For the “14 words” of David Lane, see Chapter 2. 
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See, for example, Bigotry Monitor (2008: 6) which reports that two neo-Nazi 
youth in Novosibirsk beat to death a Turkish man with baseball bats and posted a 
mobile phone recording of the attack on the internet. The video was instrumental 
in convicting the youths. 

See www.dpni.org/. The names the users gave themselves are interesting as well 
and further make the case for the validity of this method: Andriocha Dmitrovskii, 
Dr Soulburner, Kamerad, Melissa, Strayer, Ultra21, and Whiteright. While some 
of these user names are clearly non-aggressive, others are blatantly aggressive and 
racist. 

See http://ns-wp.cc. The names the users gave themselves are interesting as well and 
further make the case for the validity of this method: Whitegods, UznikSovesti, 
Einherjar, Hess, and Borntokill. Nearly all of these user names have some kind of 
connotation of white supremacy and so provide epistemological assurance that I 
talked to the right people. 

He also used the same idiom to refer to the Roma in Russia, again suggesting that 
the two groups offer ontologically similar positions in the psyche of the Russian 
skinheads. 

Laffey and Weldes (2004: 28) cite Althusser in claiming that “interpellation means, 
first, that specific identities are created when social relations are depicted ... 
Second, in a successful interpellation concrete individuals come to identify with 
these subject positions.” In describing others as “backward” or “violent,” the 
subject projects an image of himself as the opposite. 

Presumably a diminutive form of the word Chernye, the Russian word for black 
which refers to those people from the Caucasus and Central Asia who have slightly 
darker skin. 

Dr. Soulburner, a Russian PhD student who insisted on writing to me in English, 
compared the situation in contemporary Russia with the invasion of fascist Germany, 
stating that Chechens and other immigrants behaved in a similar manner. 


4 Unequal treatment 


Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar Krai and 
Rostov Oblast 


Chapter 3 developed and tested the theory of ethnic vigilantism to explain 
why Russian neo-Nazi violence against different ethnic minorities took dif- 
ferent forms. This chapter tests the external validity of that theory by apply- 
ing it to another case, the case of the Meskhetian Turks in Rostov Oblast and 
Krasnodar Krai. These cases evaluate whether the theory has applicability 
beyond the narrow case of the neo-Nazis. If it can explain violence orche- 
strated by groups other than neo-Nazis, although admittedly a very similar 
group, then the theory will have taken a big step in this direction. On the 
other hand, the failure to explain even violence perpetrated by an outwardly 
similar group will pose significant problems for the theory. 

These cases are also interesting for empirical reasons, as 11,000 of the 
Krasnodar Meskhetian Turks were resettled in the United States under the 
auspices of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees between 
2004 and 2006. A U.S. Department of State program brought them to areas 
across America, including Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New Mexico, on account 
of their treatment by the regional authorities. Now, as Russia takes on a more 
brazenly nationalist identity, there is talk of restarting the resettlement pro- 
gram for the estimated 75,000 Meskhetian Turks who remain in the Russian 
Federation (Cobb, 2013; Karastelev, 2014). Indeed, in October 2013 Repub- 
lican representative Adam Kinzinger of Illinois declared that “[The Mes- 
khetians] are discriminated against by top authorities in Putin’s government 
solely for their ethnicity and religion” (Sputnik, 2013). A theory that is 
able to predict where violence against this minority is most likely is valuable 
to policymakers in informing best practice for the future. 

Between 1992 and 2004, the Meskhetian Turks were denied the right of 
residency registration in Krasnodar Krai and were subject to periodic attacks 
from Cossack paramilitaries. Their kin in neighboring Rostov Oblast inte- 
grated without substantial problems into the extant society, however. The 
regions of Krasnodar and Rostov are excellent cases for comparison on 
account of their proximity, similar demographic features, similar economic 
profile, similar-sized population of Meskhetian Turks, and Cossack move- 
ments (Markedonov, 2004). While it is true that there are other regions that I 
could have looked at (such as Stavropol Krai), where many of these features 
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are shared, the different treatment of Meskhetian Turks in Rostov and Kras- 
nodar makes for the starkest comparison. Why were Meskhetian Turk refu- 
gees received so much better in Rostov Oblast than in neighboring Krasnodar 
Krai? Why did Cossacks in the Krai attack the Turks in the manner that they 
did, whereas those in Rostov did not? Can these facts be explained by the 
theory of ethnic vigilantism? 

Rostov and Krasnodar are two of the three ethnic Russian majority regions 
of the geographic North Caucasus. They have similar-sized populations of 
4.24 million and 5.45 million, respectively. Officially, both regions are part of 
the Southern Federal District, although the creation of a North Caucasus 
Federal District in 2010 was a legal fiction based on a need to separate the 
Olympic city of Sochi from the restive mountainous regions around it (Zhe- 
mukhov and Orttung, 2014). Both regions are strong advocates of the estab- 
lishment: in the Duma elections in 2011, United Russia received 50.9% of the 
vote in Rostov and 57.1% in Krasnodar (RIA Novosti, 2011). Both regions 
have elected governors currently, following interludes of appointed governors 
after elections had been determined in the late 1990s. The governors of 
Krasnodar were appointed up to 1996, but since that time two candidates 
have been elected—Nikolai Kondratenko in 1996 and Aleksandr Tkachev in 
2000. Until 1997, Kondratenko was also reputedly responsible for the xeno- 
phobic stance toward the Meskhetian Turks which he influenced from his 
position as chairman of the Executive Committee of Krasnodar Krai.’ The 
current governor of Rostov is Vasilii Golubev, who was directly elected again 
in September 2015. Golubev is a member of the United Russia party, as is the 
former governor Vladimir Chub. Chub was the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union secretary for the region prior to becoming governor. 

Socially, both regions contain Cossack hosts (“host” is the name Cossack 
groups give to themselves, which can be translated as “army” but is more 
accurately translated as “host”) that present themselves as native. Rostov is 
home to the Don Cossack Host and its old capital city, Starocherkassk. In 
Krasnodar, the authorities have been promoting the traditions of the former 
Black Sea Cossacks (now labelled the Kuban Cossacks) in an attempt to 
construct a regional identity (Arnold, 2014a). In both places, public manifes- 
tations of the Cossack “revival” began in the late Soviet period (Appleby, 
2010; Arnold, 2014a; Skinner, 1994). Both regions are also peculiar in the 
sense of being majority ethnic Russian in a geographic area known for its 
ethnic minorities, although admittedly the experience of immigration in the 
post-Soviet period in each differs markedly. Krasnodar saw population 
growth (a proxy for immigration in a country with a low birth rate) of 
606,000 between the 1989 census and the 2010 census, whereas Rostov saw a 
decline of 14,000 over the same period.” It is probable that most of the 
immigration to Krasnodar was constituted by ethnic Russians fleeing the 
ethnic autonomies of the North Caucasus. 

This chapter proceeds by outlining a short history of the Meskhetian Turk 
people and their travails through the ages, with attention to how they ended 
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up in Krasnodar Krai and Rostov Oblast as well as their different treatment 
in each of the regions. Section 4.2 reminds readers of the typology developed 
in Chapter 1 and provides systematic evidence of Cossack violence and its 
absence in each of the two regions. Section 4.3 revisits theories on ethnic 
violence from Chapter 3 and extracts observable implications for each of the 
cases under study. Section 4.4 evaluates these observable implications through 
a content analysis of national and regional newspapers. The content analysis 
provides clear evidence supporting the theory of ethnic vigilantism. Section 4.5 
then uses interviews and primary sources from Meskhetian Turks as another 
evaluation of the theory: whether the framing mechanism specified by the 
theory operates in practice. The final section concludes. 


4.1 Who are the Meskhetian Turks? 


The Meskhetian Turks have a troubled history of repeated ethnic discrimina- 
tion and violence to rival that of the most persecuted minorities in the world. 
The Meskhetian Turks are a Sunni Muslim people originally from a region of 
southern Georgia today known as Samtskhe-Javakheti. The Turkish name for 
the region is “Ahiska,” whereas the Russian name is “Meskhetii.” The 
Ahiska Turks speak an eastern Anatolian dialect of Turkish and have their 
own customs regarding marriage, circumcision, and birth. The region was 
fought over by the Ottoman Empire, the Russian Empire, and the Kingdom 
of Georgia (King, 2008) and, like many such regions contested throughout 
history, such contention left demographic legacies for those who came later. 
While there was undoubtedly suffering that occurred before the modern era, 
the current travails of this people began under the Communists. 

The Ahiska Turks were deported by Stalin from their ancestral lands to 
Uzbekistan beginning on June 15, 1944 (along with a number of other 
ethnic groups) for alleged conspiracy with the German invaders (Suny, 
2001a: 14-16). In many ways, the notion that an entire people could bear 
responsibility for a particular situation is a perfect reflection of the Soviet 
ontology of nations as primordial, unchanging entities (Slezkine, 1996; Tish- 
kov, 1997). More probably, the Meskhetian Turks were seen as a potential 
security risk in the event of a Soviet war with Turkey which some thought 
imminent. The conditions of deportation were deplorable and, in themselves, 
tantamount to genocide. Ahiska Turks were loaded onto train cars meant for 
cattle and, in a journey which stretched well into the cruel Soviet winter, were 
given woefully inadequate rations and crammed into the train cars. Some- 
times the train had to stop so the bodies of the deceased could be flung from 
the train. An estimated 17,000 Meskhetian Turks of 100,000 transported 
perished in the deportations and in the first four months of resettlement in 
Central Asia.* The Meskhetians settled in Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, and the 
fertile Fergana Valley region of Uzbekistan, where they were subject to peri- 
odic discrimination and dislike from the natives (Ossipov and Cherepova, 
1996: 7-8). 
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It seems that, more than anything else, it was this experience of deportation 
and exile that turned the Meskhetian Turks into a cohesive ethnic group. Just 
as with the Chechens and the Ingush peoples (Evangelista, 2002), the experi- 
ence of being systematically treated as an ethnically distinct group actually 
brought about the reality it sought to prevent. In many ways, this was a 
similar process to the evolution of nationalities in the Soviet Union when 
“categories of analysis” became “categories of practice” (Brubaker, 1996). 
For the first 12 years of exile, the Meskhetian Turks were forced to live under 
“special settlement regimes” where they were deprived of food and subject to 
constant surveillance.” With Khrushchev’s 1956 “secret” speech denouncing 
the extremes of Stalinist rule, life in exile normalized for the Meskhetian 
Turks but, unlike other deported peoples (with the exception of the Crimean 
Tatars), they were not allowed to return to their ancestral lands. 

The revival of national consciousness that accompanied the end of the 
Soviet Union saw Uzbek nationalists attack the Meskhetian Turks. In June 
1989 a pogrom broke out in the Uzbek section of the Fergana Valley which 
resulted in the deaths of approximately 100 people, of whom 58 were Mes- 
khetian Turks. There were over 1,000 people wounded and 757 houses, 27 
state buildings, and 255 vehicles set on fire. While there were some deaths 
and physical injuries resulting from these attacks, then, the scale and amount 
of property damage was far more widespread than any physical damage. 
The reason is that the perpetrators wished to send a message of “leave!” to 
the Meskhetian Turks, thus lending further support to the communicative 
foundation of the typology of ethnic violence found in Chapter 1. 

The Meskhetian Turks did indeed leave Uzbekistan, with the first 17,000 
being evacuated by the Soviet army. The USSR 1989 Council of Ministers 
Resolution N503 and RSFSR (Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic) 
1989 Council of Ministers Resolution N220 specified particular regions of 
central and European Russia in which Meskhetians could settle (Ossipov, 
2000: 39). Following the evacuation of those whose life was in immediate 
danger, an additional 70,000 Meskhetian Turks living in other parts of 
Uzbekistan “got the message” and left of their own volition. The pogrom had 
been sufficiently powerful to incentivize even those Ahiska Turks not evac- 
uated by the army to leave the country and pay the substantial costs of doing 
so themselves. Within Russia itself, the army resettled the Turks initially in 
abandoned villages and inhospitable areas, although they quickly moved 
independently to more fertile regions such as Rostov, Kabardino-Balkaria, 
Chechnya, Belgorod, Volgograd, Stavropol, Voronezh, and Krasnodar districts 
(Ossipov, 2000: 13). 

With one exception, everywhere the Meskhetian Turks finally settled in the 
Russian Federation they had no substantial problems beyond those ordinarily 
faced by migrants in settling into their new communities. That exception was 
Krasnodar Krai, where the regional authorities tried at first to legislate the 
Meskhetian Turks out of the region. The authorities refused to register the 
Meskhetians via not issuing them propiska. The propiska system was a 
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residency permit without which migrants could not get access to social ser- 
vices such as education, health care, driving licenses, or even employment. 
The propiska system had been made illegal by the federal authorities in 1993 
(Kuznetsov and Popov, 2008: 232-3), although that did not stop the regional 
authorities from trying to use it. Specific charges against the Meskhetian 
Turks were laid out in the “Appeal” by the Krasnodar Legislative Assembly 
of April 24, 1996: first, the residence of Turks in the region is only temporary; 
second, they have not obtained propiska in accordance with Resolution 
N1476 of the USSR Council of Ministers of December 24, 1987; third, the 
lack of propiska meant lack of legal status; fourth, the authorities recognized 
Meskhetian Turks as stateless persons residing in the Russian Federation; 
fifth, the Meskhetians are an “ill-fitting” group for the region; sixth, the only 
acceptable solution is the removal of Meskhetian Turks from the region 
(Ossipov, 2000: 38-9). The regional assembly increased the pressure of the 
legislative campaign with the passage of Resolution 291-P. 

This Resolution, titled “On Measures to Decrease Tensions in Inter-Ethnic 
Relations in the Areas of Compact Settlement of Meskhetian Turks Tem- 
porarily Residing on the Territory of Krasnodar Region,” established a spe- 
cial visa regime for the Meskhetian Turks. Instead of receiving permanent 
propiska which would permit indefinite residence, the refugees could register 
for three months after paying a fee greater than that paid by other minorities 
for the same privilege (Ossipov, 2000: 34-5). Increasing the costs for the 
Meskhetian Turks to stay would presumably encourage them to look more 
vigorously to leave the region. 

The Krasnodar authorities saw fit to deny the Meskhetian Turks residency 
permits as part of the strategy of regional nationalism (Markedonov, 2003: 
168). In the 1990s, Governor Nikolai Kondratenko saw the region as having 
its own “special path” and criticized the Moscow authorities for what he saw 
as a Zionist takeover of the Kremlin. Kondratenko was well known for 
many outrageous sentiments in the 1990s, including anti-Semitism. Demo- 
graphically, the region remains one of the most heavily populated with elderly 
Russians because of the warm climate and they are most likely to reminisce 
about the Soviet Union. Kuznetsov and Popov (2008) argue that the Soviet 
conception of ethnicity as primordial and territorially limited (a concept for- 
malized in the late Soviet era by social scientists Yulian Bromley and Lev 
Gumilev (see Tishkov, 1997: 1-22) gave rise to the doctrine of Korenizatsiya 
or indigenization. One consequence is that the regional authorities have gone 
to great lengths to construct Cossacks as the indigenous inhabitants of the 
region (Cipko and Derlugian, 1997; Arnold, 2014a). Another consequence is 
that the academic rationale for discrimination in the region, as interpreted by 
Mikhail Savva, retains elements of primordial conceptions of nationality 
(Ossipov, 2000: 42-5). 

Starting in 1997, the regional authorities seemingly forsook the legislative 
path to remove the Meskhetian Turks and began encouraging social pressure on 
them to leave. While the Cossacks had previously visited ethnic violence 
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on the Meskhetians, their actions became more coordinated with the local 
authorities, and Cossack groups held meetings with the regional authorities 
(Ossipov, 2000: 48). A series of “citizens’ meetings” (skhodi) took place where 
the “problem” of the Meskhetian Turks was discussed and Cossack activities 
in checking Meskhetian passports increased. Further, “at the end of 1997 and 
in the first months of 1998 the amount of articles in the regional and district 
newspapers exceeded those for the previous 8 years” (Ossipov, 2000: 51). 
Having failed to provide sufficient legal incentive for the Turks to leave, in 
1997 the authorities began mobilizing society to achieve this end. 

For this reason, many international aid agencies became involved in the 
plight of the Meskhetian Turks after 1998. The United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) held meetings in The Hague to try and 
resolve this issue (Ossipov, 2000: 155-65). Like the Krasnodar authorities, the 
first choice was trying to relocate the Meskhetians in Georgia rather than 
having them find settlement in a third country. However, Georgian reluctance 
to bring an Islamic ethnic minority into the state led the UNHCR to begin 
resettling the Krasnodar Meskhetian Turks in the United States in 2004. As 
of June 2006, approximately 11,000 Meskhetian Turks had been resettled in 
some 33 communities throughout the United States. The largest concentra- 
tions of refugees are in Dayton, Ohio (1,300 individuals), Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania (785 individuals), and Washington, DC (590 individuals). There are 
also settlements in Illinois and Kentucky.’ 

The situation for the Meskhetian Turk refugees was quite different in 
Rostov Oblast. Aside from the difficulties that migrants conventionally face— 
Meskhetian Turks from Rostov in focus groups mentioned discrimination in 
the local markets and the need to give some bribes to police, experiences 
which are unfortunately common for everyone in Russia—the Meskhetian 
Turks settled there without problems. Indeed, “for some reason, in other 
regions (Belgorod [Oblast], Rostov [Oblast], Stavropol [Krai]) where Turks 
reside no less compactly than in [Krasnodar Krai], but are not deliberately 
persecuted, nothing has been mentioned about tensions between Meskhetians 
and the surrounding population” (Ossipov, 2000: 41). In Rostov Oblast, the 
regional authorities saw the Chechen refugees as a threat, not the Meskhetian 
Turks (Markedonov, 2005: 165). Therefore, we have a situation in which one 
region saw Cossack violence against Meskhetian Turks and the other did not. 

Although the focus of this chapter is only on the years 1991-2006, things 
may be changing right now. There are signs of violence against Meskhetian 
Turks in other regions of Russia than just Krasnodar Krai. For instance, in 
2013 50 residents disrupted a Meskhetian Turk wedding in the Kabardino- 
Balkaria Republic and beat some of the guests. Or in May 2012 an ethnic 
Meskhetian Turk was killed by a group of ten Russian nationalists in Rostov 
city (Cobb, 2013; see also Karastelev, 2014). Whether these events were part 
of a broader wave of xenophobia directed at all ethnic others in Russia or 
specific to the Meskhetian Turks remains a question for another time. At the 
time of writing—ten years after the resettlement program began—Islom 
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Shakhbanderov of the Dayton Meskhetian Turk Community Center told me 
that there are discussions underway about restarting the resettlement program 
to the United States for the estimated 75,000 Meskhetian Turks who remain 
in Russia (Kuznetsov, 2008). 

The Meskhetian Turks must go down in history as one of the most perse- 
cuted peoples of all time. This section has given an historical account of the 
treatment of Meskhetian Turks since 1944 and their different treatment in 
Krasnodar Krai and Rostov Oblast. Since arriving in Krasnodar, the Mes- 
khetian Turks suffered legislative and social discrimination, whereas their kin 
in Rostov did not. In particular, in 1997 the regional authorities in the Kuban 
declared open season on the Meskhetian Turks and increased defamation of 
the minority in the regional press. Whether more suffering is in stock for them 
remains to be seen. The next section provides detailed evidence concerning 
Cossack violence against Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar and Rostov. 


4.2 Violence in Rostov and Krasnodar against the Meskhetian Turks 


This section provides details about violent incidents toward Meskhetian Turk 
refugees in the regions of Rostov and Krasnodar. The focus of this project is 
the form violence takes and not necessarily its frequency, although implications 
about why violence occurred may be gleaned from the form it took. This 
section first details violence in the regions of Rostov and Krasnodar from 
available sources and categorizes them according to the typology in Chapter 1. 
Second, the section undertakes a comparison of the regions of Rostov and 
Krasnodar, arguing that they are extremely similar and that, if anything, vio- 
lence should have been more likely in Rostov than in Krasnodar. The next sec- 
tion revisits the theory of ethnic vigilantism and draws hypotheses for the 
variation that we see between the two regions. 

Systematic and comprehensive data concerning all cases of violence against 
Meskhetian Turks has been impossible to find. Most likely powerful actors 
who wish to avoid blame have deliberately stymied its collection and withheld 
distribution. However, the data gathered by the human rights organizations 
Moscow Helsinki Group and Shkoly Mira has been used in United Nations eva- 
luations of the plight of the Meskhetian Turks. Therefore, it is a reasonable infer- 
ence to suggest that most major cases of violence will be captured by their 
reports. In an email to the author, the Memorial human rights researcher Alex- 
ander Ossipov said he did not know of any more systematic source of data on 
violence and discrimination against Meskhetian Turks than those sources 
mentioned. Additionally, this was supplemented with data from human rights 
reports and analytical pieces (Gupta, 2006; Ossipov and Cherepova, 1996; 
Ossipov, 2000; Markedonov, 2005) as well as the publication Bigotry Monitor. 

There were problems with the quality of the data as well. Sometimes 
reports contained too little information to say decisively that Cossacks per- 
petrated a given incident or even when precisely it happened. Where Cossacks 
were not mentioned specifically, the incident was recorded in the database but 
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not included in the coding. Similarly, human rights agencies often recorded 
vague and general cases of rights violations, such as there being “massive and 
regular checks” (Ossipov, 2000: 45) of passport inspections in a given time 
period. Such cases are certainly noteworthy, but due to their vague and gen- 
eral nature I was unable to consider them as instances of violence. This 
ensured that the collection of information about individual attacks was as 
rigorous as possible. As a result, the data heavily underestimates the incidence 
of violence and discrimination. 

Table 4.1 provides the summary data for the number of incidents of ethnic 
violence against Meskhetian Turks in Rostov and Krasnodar from 1991 to 
2006. In Krasnodor, pogrom was the characteristic form of violence used 
against Meskhetian Turks. 

Table 4.1 demonstrates that in Rostov Oblast there was no recorded ethnic 
violence against the Meskhetian Turk community between 1991 and 2006. 
The single noteworthy incident of protest mentioned in the literature came in 
1994 when members of the Don Cossack host met in the village of Krasny 
Kut and decided that the Meskhetian Turks should be evicted from the region 
(Markedonov, 2005: 164). However, because the Don Cossacks lacked the 
backing of the regional authorities and had no legal authority to take this 
decision, there were no further actions in the region. 

While it is of course impossible to say whether there was actually no vio- 
lence versus it not being found or recorded, there is good reason to believe the 
data search to have been comprehensive. First, the Meskhetian Turk Com- 
munity Center in Dayton, Ohio had no records of violence against their kin 
in the Rostov region (which abuts Krasnodar, from where most of the refu- 
gees came) in this time period. The president of the Center, Islom Shakban- 
darov, has been trying to re-open the resettlement program and so would be 
especially sensitive to past cases of violence. This situation has been changing 
of late and there was a case in May 2012 of ten Russian teenagers killing a 
Meskhetian Turk in Rostov and so we may infer that the situation is well 
monitored (see Cobb, 2013). Second, Vadim Karastelev of the human rights 
organization Moscow Helsinki Group, which assisted in the resettlement of 
the Turks from Krasnodar Krai, also had no reports of violence. Third, 
sources who asked not to be named but who would be in a very privileged 
position to know about violence against Meskhetian Turks also were unable 


Table 4.1 Ethnic violence against Meskhetian Turks in Rostov and Krasnodar, 1991-2006 


Rostov Krasnodar 
Symbolic violence 0 5 
Lynching 0 3 
Pogrom 0 12 
Massacre 0 1 
Total 0 21 
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to mention any instances. If these three sources were unaware of any ethnic 
violence, then it is almost certain that there was none in this region. 
Numbers from the Russian statistics agency Rosskomstat data for 2005 show 
the two regions as being highly similar in the provision of social services, with 
Rostov being, if anything, the poorer region. Thus the puzzle of why ethnic vio- 
lence came first in Krasnodar is even more interesting. Krasnodar had 42.6 
doctors per 10,000 population whereas Rostov had 37.8; Krasnodar's unemploy- 
ment was 7.5% in 2005, versus 8.6% for Rostov; there were more recorded 
crimes in Rostov than Krasnodar (1245 versus 1854 per 100,000 population); 
the two regions had relatively similar numbers of schools, although Krasnodar 
had a larger rural population (47.2%) than Rostov (33.2%). Thus, arguably on an 
objective level, violence should have been more likely in Rostov than in Krasnodar. 
That the opposite situation emerged makes the case even more intriguing." 


4.3 Theories of ethnic violence and its form 


This section revisits the explanations of ethnic violence outlined in Chapter 3. 
It begins with the central theory at the heart of this book, the theory of ethnic 
vigilantism, and outlines what we would expect to see in the case of the Meskhetian 
Turks if the theory were true. It then outlines the different expectations of the 
theory regarding the Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar and in Rostov. I remind 
the reader of the competing frames which could explain why there are different 
forms of ethnic violence before finishing the section with observable implications 
drawn from each theory. The next section carries out the empirical evaluation. 

The comparison of Rostov and Krasnodar very importantly evaluates the 
assumption concerning the role of the media in producing ethnic violence. I 
assume that the media is instrumental in circulating stereotypes where certain 
types of violence make sense. The comparison of Rostov to Krasnodar is that 
of a case where we saw violence next to one where we did not. Therefore, should 
the media in Rostov discuss the Meskhetian Turks to the same extent as that in 
Krasnodar, it would falsify the theory. This is one of the reasons why a comparison 
of the two regions is so well suited to this work. The most important obser- 
vable implication, then, is that we should see significantly more discussion in 
any terms of the Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar than in Rostov. 

The theory of ethnic vigilantism drew on existing work to posit that skinheads 
see themselves as vigilante protectors of the social order. The idea of society 
stepping in to assist the state has a long history in Russia and was a key part 
of the anti-hooligan movement in Khrushchev’s “thaw” (LaPierre, 2012: 150-6). 
Skinheads believe themselves to be punishing ethnic minorities for their involve- 
ment in crimes and, just as with legal acts, the form of the crime dictates the 
form of the punishment. The metaphors of criminality are mental shortcuts (Hale, 
2008) for inter-communal relations. In particular, accusations of criminality 
inveigh on debates concerning citizenship in the Russian Federation—a notion 
subject to some contestation in the post-Soviet era (Tishkov, 1997; Slezkine, 
1996). Per the logic developed in Chapter 3, we should expect to see the 
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Meskhetian Turks accused of crimes of type 3—concrete property crimes. 
That is, we would expect to see claims that the Krasnodar Meskhetian Turks 
are dealing drugs, controlling and damaging businesses, and harming prop- 
erty broadly conceived that by rights belongs to the community as a whole. 

Other frames that could offer explanatory purchase on the events in Krasnodar 
Krai include the standard economic story of ethnic violence. While the absolute 
numbers of Meskhetian Turks are too few to offer a plausible threat to native 
inhabitants’ employment prospects, other economic theories do present themselves. 
In the approach of Fearon and Laitin (1996), groups exist as a way of providing 
informational shortcuts. When problems arise due to the defection of a group 
member on some economic deal and the identity of the perpetrator is unknown 
or withheld by the group, then perpetrators enact indiscriminate violence. There- 
fore we should expect to see, if the theory is true, accusations of economic mal- 
feasance by unnamed individuals who are held to be representatives of the group. 

The dehumanizing rhetoric frame posits that one way of dealing with anxiety 
produced by otherness is to reduce it in one’s own mind. Literally, otherness is 
“annihilated.” If this frame were to be correct, then we should expect to see this 
reflected in the discourse with others annihilated to varying degrees through the 
use of dehumanizing rhetoric. The Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar were subject 
to pogrom-style violence most often, therefore if this theory were correct we should 
expect to see Meskhetians regularly dehumanized in the media and presented 
in such a way that removing them from society were the only solution. 

The final frame on ethnic violence is developed from the literature on the 
securitization of ethnic relations. Valentino (2004) argues that the reason for the 
Armenian genocide, the Holocaust, and the Rwandan genocide can be found in 
the fact that they all occurred during wars. Ethnic minorities living in the country 
were assumed to have some allegiance to the hostile power and so were massacred 
as the simplest solution to a security problem. The situation of Russian neo-Nazi 
attacks on ethnic minorities was not suitable to evaluate the security dimension 
of this theory, so it was tested as the theory of direct incitement. In many ways, 
however, the situation of the Meskhetian Turks in southern Russia is a more 
apposite evaluation of this theory due to the fact that the Turks could feasibly be 
assumed to have connections to a neighboring country (Turkey) and so fears 
of territorial loss would not be altogether fanciful. The observable implication 
from this is that the media represents the Meskhetian Turks as a security threat. 

This section has briefly reviewed the favored explanation and rival expla- 
nations discussed in Chapter 3 concerning why there are different forms of 
ethnic violence. For the theory of ethnic vigilantism to withstand an impor- 
tant evaluation, the media in Krasnodar must discuss the Meskhetian Turks 
significantly more than in Rostov. As an additional test of the theory of ethnic 
vigilantism, the section specified not just that Meskhetians would be accused 
of crime, but also of particular kinds of criminal activity. The next section 
evaluates these observable implications empirically against the actual images 
contained in the media. Section 4.5 uses interviews and supplemental data to 
test whether the stipulated mechanism exists. 
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4.4 Evaluating theories of ethnic violence in Rostov and Krasnodar 


This section evaluates the explanations of the different forms of ethnic vio- 
lence against the data. Specifically, it repeats the evaluative techniques in 
Chapter 3, namely qualitative content analysis and interviews with those 
involved with ethnic violence. Accordingly, sub-section 4.4.1 reports on the 
process by which the content analysis was conducted and sub-section 4.4.2 
gives the results of that content analysis, evaluating the theories from section 
4.2. It finds that once again the theory of ethnic vigilantism outperforms its 
rivals. A further test of this theory is carried out in sub-section 4.4.3, thus 
providing evidence of the theory’s great predictive power. 


4.4.1 Collecting data 


While there are many versions of media, this study focused on newspaper 
reports and accounts of televisual programs. Television is by far the most 
influential medium in contemporary Russia with “88% of respondents to a 
June 2013 Levada Center poll [saying] that they get their news about the 
country and the world through television” (Walker and Orttung, 2014: 76). 
However, preliminary inquiries at regional media stations found that compa- 
nies recorded over their archival tapes often in the period under examination 
due to a lack of funds. On the other hand, some newspaper articles concerned 
the most egregious cases of propaganda on the television. By monitoring the 
TV, newspapers also provided a window into what was being said as well as 
contributing news themselves. For the one television program I did watch 
(thanks to the Moscow Helsinki Group keeping a copy on their servers), the 
depictions of Meskhetian Turks mirrored those of the regional press. Simi- 
larly, in authoritarian states like Russia and China there is a high degree of 
correlation between the content of local television news and the stories found 
in local newspapers as the regime seeks to dominate narratives in order to 
suppress opposition (Walker and Orttung, 2014). For both these reasons, the 
concentration solely on newspapers is a valid way of recovering the meaning 
attached to the Meskhetian Turks in each of the regions. 

Second, there was a limited time range for the newspapers. Data stretching 
back to the Soviet era was not available. The newspaper collection organiza- 
tions Eastview and Integrum only have collections for the regions, including 
Krasnodar and Rostov, going back as far as 1997 and 1996, respectively. Igor 
Tomashev of the Higher School of Economics in Moscow doubted I would be 
able to find source material going back to the fall of Communism in Russian 
state libraries, which were understandably disorganized as a result of the tre- 
mendous change from the Soviet era. Indeed, I paid a student at the Higher 
School of Economics in Moscow to search state libraries for regional news- 
papers from Krasnodar Krai and Rostov Oblast. The student found only one 
newspaper in state archives from before 1996, Kubanskiye Vesti, which 
contained no mention of Meskhetian Turks. 
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Given these limitations, I used the Eastview database at the University of 
Michigan and the Integrum database to recover the representation of Mes- 
khetian Turks in Rostov and Krasnodar at this time. Eastview contains copies 
of the Krasnodar regional newspaper Kubanksiye Novosti going back to 
October 2000 and of the Rostov regional newspaper Molot going back to 
November 1998. I searched both regional publications for articles containing 
the word “Mesk.” I also used the Integrum database to obtain a broader but 
less thorough selection of regional newspapers back to 1996. Finally, I con- 
ducted a search of national newspapers in each database with articles con- 
taining the first four letters of each region and a wildcard and the letters 
“Mesk.” In some cases each of the databases duplicated the work of the other, 
but this was far from the most common result. In cases of duplication, I 
simply eliminated the surplus article. 

I decided to keep national newspapers in my study for methodological and 
empirical reasons. Methodologically, national newspapers like Moskovskii Kom- 
somolets and Nezavisimaya Gazeta are sold in the regions of Krasnodar and 
Rostov and it is not obvious why they should not have an effect on the local 
understanding, particularly as sometimes regional versions of national papers 
are produced to replace the national edition. Empirically, there was no way to 
separate out regional editions of newspapers from national ones in the databases; 
I included any newspaper that mentioned the Meskhetian Turks in a particular 
region as pertaining to that region (denoted “national-R” and “national-K” 
in my database). Other cases were purely national in tone without any obvious 
connection to either region and so entered the database as simply “national.” 

Į also included reports on television programs that made it into the local or 
national news as well as citations to newspaper articles or speeches from the 
governor that made it into human rights reports. For example, the film 
Turkish March which was shown in the Krasnodar region was described by 
the Russian newspaper Novye Izvestiya as “propaganda” (Novye Izvestiya, 
April 24, 2002).8 Other articles, typically in national newspapers, discussed 
the techniques of propaganda used to defame the Meskhetian Turks in 
Krasnodar. Where they did not go into detail about specific programs, how- 
ever, I could not include information presented therein. Table 4.2 gives the 
number of articles coming from each data source. 


Table 4.2 Number and type of source 


Type of source N (articles) 
Regional newspapers: Krasnodar 111 
Regional newspapers: Rostov 9 
National newspapers mentioning Krasnodar 63 
National newspapers mentioning Rostov 10 
National newspapers concentrating on neither Rostov nor 12 


Krasnodar, but mentioning them 
TOTAL 205 
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As can be seen from the data above, the overwhelming majority of articles 
found from searching the Eastview and Integrum databases pertained to 
Krasnodar Krai and the mistreatment of Meskhetian Turks there, thus 
meeting the main observable implication listed in the previous section—the 
Krasnodar media did indeed discuss the Meskhetian Turks significantly more 
than the media in Rostov. There were two chronological peaks in the data— 
2002 and 2004. There were 16 articles in 2002 concerning the Meskhetian 
Turks in the regional press and 26 in the national press, suggesting the 
emphasis of the governor Alexander Tkachev who had won the election in 
2000 to “solve” the Meskhetian Turk problem once and for all. The peak in 
2004 was due to the start of the resettlement program in the United States, 
which was organized in part as a reaction to the negative propaganda of 
2002. In 2004 there were 16 articles in national newspapers and 17 in regional 
newspapers, mostly discussing the intricacies of the resettlement program. 
Further, all of the articles in the Rostov regional press were published after 
2003 and many were actually concerned with the resettlement program 
underway in Krasnodar Krai. 


4.4.2 Analysis 


The evidence from the content analysis clearly supports the contention that 
the metaphor of criminality would be the image most frequently associated 
with the Meskhetian Turks. Table 4.3 summarizes the images deployed in the 
media related to Meskhetian Turks. 

The fact that Rostov newspapers contained almost no negative images of 
Meskhetian Turks provides substantial support for the assumption that the 
media has an important role in generating ethnic violence. There were only 
seven complaints in Rostov over a ten-year period in the regional media, all 
of which concerned migrants in general and mentioned Meskhetian Turks 
only as an example of a migrant group. The first accusation came in the 
newspaper Krestyanin (July 30, 2003) and complained that some migrants 
did not have to go through the same red tape in order to acquire land that the 
native inhabitants of the land did. 


Table 4.3 Images associated with Meskhetian Turks 1997-2006, by media type 


Criminality Economic Dehumanization Security 
threat 

Krasnodar local 29 12 0 10 
Rostov local 3 3 0 1 
National- 9 2 0 10 
Krasnodar 
National- Rostov 1 0 0 2 
National 0 0 0 2 


TOTAL 42 17 0 25 
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The second complaint came from Vechernii Volgodonsk (August 10, 2005) 
and concerned allegations of rape committed by a divorced Chechen. The 
article mentioned that migrants in the region, “especially Meskhetian Turks,” 
terrified the local population, women most of all. Third, an article from 
Molot (December 19, 2000) reported on newly inaugurated President Putin’s 
visit to Rostov where he met with the leader of the Don Cossack host. The 
Cossack Ataman complained about migrants in general in the Rostov region, 
including the Meskhetian Turks, and handed the President a list of com- 
plaints including the accusation that they sold drugs. Similarly, there were a 
couple of accusations of criminal behavior in national newspapers pertaining 
to Rostov which were very much like those in the regional newspapers. 

On the other hand, the contrast between the co-existence of Meskhetian 
Turks in Rostov and their victimization in Krasnodar did not escape the 
attention of the regional press. An article in Izvestiya (March 25, 2004) even 
reported on a positive relationship. Apparently, the Meskhetians lived in the 
Otradnom Bagarevsko region of Rostov and had integrated well. They had 
developed a local intelligentsia and in the half-Turkish school they learned 
Russian first and Turkish second. The local Meskhetian Turks had their own 
soccer team with the nickname “Galatasaray” (a popular club from Turkey) 
and one of the local non-Turkish residents even boasted, “my young Cossack 
plays for Galatasaray.” Such harmonious integration seems a world away 
from the treatment the Meskhetian Turks received in the Krasnodar region, 
but in fact the capital cities of the two regions are separated by just a four- 
hour train ride. The mere presence of this article reinforces how the absence 
of criminal stereotypes led to the pacific co-existence of Meskhetian Turks 
and Cossacks. 

The most frequently occurring image associated with the Meskhetian Turks 
in Krasnodor was the image of criminality. This was especially true of the 
regional media in Krasnodar Krai. The regional media launched a barrage of 
hate-filled stereotypes at the Meskhetian Turks concentrating on the time 
around 2001-2. For instance, an article from Kubanskiye Novosti on Septem- 
ber 5, 2001 contained allegations that Meskhetian Turks had been caught 
with 1.5kg of heroin in stanitsa (Cossack name for a village) Kushchevskaya. 
An article from Kubanskiye Novosti dated December 5, 1997 argued that 
Meskhetian Turks were guilty of dealing drugs, committing rape, and thiev- 
ery. An article from Kubanskiye Novosti dated December 21, 2001 reported 
on a Meskhetian Turk who allegedly drove to a wedding with 1.5kg of heroin 
in his possession, a quantity with an enormous street value. An article from 
Krasnodarskiye Izvestiya on July 23, 2004 carried a direct quote from the 
governor Tkachev which said that Meskhetian Turks did not fit into the local 
culture and were heavily involved in crime. The regional press, therefore, 
clearly slandered the Meskhetian Turks with involvement in crime. 

Of particular note was the deployment of an image of Meskhetian invol- 
vement with criminal activity made in the film Turkish March. The Krasnodar 
regional authorities made the film for propaganda purposes in 2001 (Novye 
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Izvestiya, April 26, 2002). Due to the peculiarly inflammatory nature of the 
film, the Moscow Helsinki Group retained a copy which could therefore be 
viewed for the research project. The film repeats many of the claims made in 
the regional press about the Meskhetian Turks raping youths and old people, 
of Turks selling drugs, and the accusation that the Turks occupy a Russian 
school but do not want to learn the language of the host nation. The stereo- 
types deployed in the film mirror those in the regional press. However, due to the 
fact that the data was so limited in this case, I did not include regional 
television in the analysis. 

While the national press that focused on Krasnodar adopted a more 
balanced tone, they still sometimes included images of Meskhetian Turkish 
criminality, albeit only through reported speech. I coded such cases as accu- 
sations of criminal behavior due to such text being theoretically appropriate 
for the social reproduction of such an idea. An article in Izvestiya (March 24, 
1998) quoted someone as saying that the Cossacks would try and create the 
image of the Meskhetian Turks as being involved in rape. Novye Izvestiya 
(March 13, 2001) accused the Turks of poisoning local water supplies. Kom- 
mersant (September 18, 2001) quoted Tkachev as saying that the Turks did 
not want to live by the laws of the Russian Federation. In this manner, the idea 
of the Meskhetian Turks being involved in criminal activity was established 
and there was support for the theory of ethnic vigilantism. 

The closest competitor to the criminal image was the representation of the 
Meskhetian Turks as a security threat. The speculation about the Mes- 
khetians providing a “fifth column” (Rossiiskaya Gazeta, April 25, 2001) in a 
prospective future war with Turkey for Russia’s south was more present in the 
national media than in the local media, reflecting the different perspectives 
from which each data source came. On the other hand, one might object that 
there is a very thin conceptual line between posing a security threat to the 
integrity of a country and posing a criminal threat. Treason is, after all, one of 
the most serious crimes that a person can commit. This was reflected in the 
fact that most of the articles containing images of security threat also were 
coded as containing images of criminality; for example, Kubanskiye Novosti 
(July 8, 2003) reported that Meskhetian Turks were trying to change the lan- 
guage of instruction in local schools and behaved “aggressively,” even to the 
point of violence. However, even conceding this point, the frame of crimin- 
ality presented itself most often, suggesting that it provokes violence in the 
present rather than fears about the future. 

There was very little support for the frame of economic threat, as the image 
was infrequently contained within newspaper articles. While there were com- 
plaints that the Meskhetian Turks did not do any “socially useful” work but 
instead “monopolize commercial activities” (Kubanskiye Novosti, March 13, 
2002) such accusations were not the most frequent. Even when there were 
accusations of economic activity, such accusations bordered on the outright 
criminal, for example overusing pesticides in the farming of their land 
(Kubanskiye Novosti, April 27, 2002). Arguably, accusing a minority of 
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altering schooling practices is tantamount to economic threat, but even so the 
economic threat frame was not used as frequently as that of criminality. There 
was no support for the frame of dehumanization as dehumanizing images 
were never deployed with respect to the Meskhetian Turks in either region. 
The next sub-section examines the particular nature of crimes which Meskhetian 
Turks were involved with. 


4.4.3 Analyzing criminal stereotypes 


In the case of the Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar Krai and Rostov Oblast, 
the imagery of criminality was the most frequent image deployed. When 
Cossacks took up arms against Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar Krai, they 
were punishing a group for its criminal acts. Yet the theory of ethnic vigi- 
lantism contains more specific predictions than simply the abstract associa- 
tion of criminal activity with a minority. In order for the theory to give us 
explanatory power, the form of violence must match the nature of the crime 
as well. Table 4.1 demonstrated that the most frequent form of violence used 
against Meskhetian Turks was pogrom-style violence. The theory of ethnic 
vigilantism predicted that the Meskhetian Turks would be accused of concrete 
property crimes (crimes of type 3). This sub-section dissects the criminal image 
of the Meskhetian Turks in the Krasnodar region to test this prediction. 

At this point several difficult coding decisions emerged. I broadly followed 
the coding decisions made in Chapter 3, which are briefly restated here for the 
benefit of the reader. First, articles sometimes contained multiple images of 
criminality and so there was a question of which one to use. To resolve this 
problem, I coded according to the image that was most severe. Defamatory 
articles usually were internally consistent in their defamation of the ethnic 
minority, so this was empirically less of a problem than one might imagine. 
Second, I did not distinguish between frequently mentioned images and those 
that mentioned criminal acts just once, although, once again, this was not a 
problem empirically either. Table 4.4 provides summary data on the nature of 
criminal accusations made against the Meskhetian Turks. 

Table 4.4 once again demonstrates substantial support for the predictions 
of the theory of ethnic vigilantism. Cossacks predominantly used pogrom- 
style violence against the Meskhetian Turks, and the most frequent image 
associated with them was of concrete property crimes (type 3) as the theory 
would predict. For example, an article in Novaya Gazeta from November 11, 
2002 accused the Meskhetian Turks of using illegal pesticides in their farming 


Table 4.4 Analysis of criminal accusations against Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar 
Krai 


Criminal image Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 
N (articles) 11 2 18 9 
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and of thus poisoning Kuban land. The presence of Meskhetians in the Krai 
manifested itself in actual damage to the most precious property of ethnic 
Russians: the land. Another article from Kubanskiye Novosti on October 20, 
2001 digressed from talking about the construction of a pipeline from Sochi 
to Krasnodar for the transportation of gas to accusing the Meskhetian Turks 
of selling drugs in Krasnodar Krai. The predictions made by the theory were 
therefore vindicated. 

Finally, it is also worth mentioning that the available data suggests the 
applicability of the theory of ethnic vigilantism to explaining the 1989 pogrom 
which drove the Meskhetians out of Uzbekistan in the first place. In 1989 
Uzbek nationalists attacked the Meskhetian Turks, causing their relocation 
throughout the RSFSR. According to the newspaper Kubanskiye Novosti on 
December 5, 1997 (reproduced in Ossipov, 2000: 150-2) the reasons for the 
pogroms were “the Turks’ alleged unwillingness to do socially useful work 
and accept and obey local laws, both written and unwritten, and illegal trade 
including drugs.” In other words, the stereotypes in 1989 were precisely those 
that the theory of ethnic vigilantism predicts will produce pogroms. Of course, 
one may dispute the accuracy of the source, which is not exactly neutral and 
presumably wanted to create a negative view of the Turks’ history to legit- 
imate Cossacks’ actions. Nevertheless, the available evidence seemingly also 
explains the occurrence and the form of the pogroms in 1989. 

To conclude for this section, therefore, the content analysis of Russian 
newspapers in Krasnodar and Rostov yielded substantial support for the 
theory of ethnic vigilantism in two ways. First, the comparison yielded sub- 
stantial support for the assumption that negative media representations are 
essential for explaining ethnic violence. The Meskhetian Turks were practi- 
cally absent from discourse in the Rostov region, whereas they occupied an 
important place in the Krasnodar media. Second, I demonstrated not only 
that the criminal image was the one most frequently associated with the 
Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar Krai but that the particular nature of the image 
conformed to the predictions of the theory of ethnic vigilantism. The next 
section provides evidence to support the conclusions from the content analysis 
from human rights reports, interviews with people involved in the events 
under discussion, and academic work on the subject. 


4.5 Supporting evidence 


The last section demonstrated the prevalence of the criminal image of Mes- 
khetian Turks in Krasnodar Krai and argued that this motivated the violence 
seen against them. Cossack attacks not only conformed to the presence of 
criminal stereotypes, but also the form of violence suited the offenses of which 
they accused Meskhetians. The absence of this image in Rostov Oblast 
explains the substantially better relations there between the indigenous popu- 
lation and the Meskhetian Turks. This section uses available supporting evi- 
dence to test the theory of ethnic vigilantism. Not only must the image of 
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Turkish criminality be present in the local media for the theory to be correct, 
but that image must have been internalized by perpetrators of ethnic violence 
within the region. That is, Cossacks should also give accusations of crimin- 
ality to justify their violence or otherwise utilize the logic of proportionality. 
The section first discusses the source material and second reports the results 
of the analysis. 

I used a variety of sources in aiding the interpretation of the data given in 
the previous section. First, I held focus groups and interviews with Mes- 
khetian Turk refugees who were given asylum in the United States. Second, 
over the course of three research trips to Krasnodar, Rostov, and Moscow I 
met and interviewed Cossacks. For ethical reasons and their protection, the 
identity of all subjects is strictly confidential. Third, I met with individuals in 
the human rights community such as Vadim Karastelev of the Moscow Hel- 
sinki Group and Alexander Ossipov of Memorial, as well as academics who 
worked on the problem of the Meskhetian Turks such as Igor Kuznetsov. 
Finally, I received human rights and academic reports from some of the 
above-mentioned individuals and from the Eastview database at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The supporting evidence demonstrates that Cossacks 
viewed themselves as law enforcement agents, that they were punishing Turks 
for their supposed crimes, and that the form of punishment fit the crime in 
the cases for which there was data. 

Furthering the conception of themselves as law enforcement agents, the 
Cossacks were enlisted in the struggle against criminality by the regional 
authorities. Indeed, “according to Regulation N220 of HAKR ‘Extraordinary 
measures for fighting crime’ of April 7, 1994 and N95 ‘Urgent measures for 
strengthening protection of public order and fighting organized crime in the 
region’ of February 10 1995, Cossack detachments (druzhiny) were allowed to 
act together with the police” (Ossipov, 2000: 31). While the Cossacks did 
involve themselves in instances of violence against Meskhetian Turks prior to 
being drafted into regional law enforcement structures, it seems reasonable to 
assume that this emboldened the Cossack host to increase their activities. It is 
also reasonable to infer that this reflected an existing self-conception amongst 
Cossacks rather than invent one de novo. To be sure, much of the Cossack 
violence against the Meskhetian Turks occurred during the course of 
“normal” policing practices. If the Cossacks saw themselves as a police force, 
then they would also have felt themselves bound by the legal morality of 
the police and not exacted punishments significantly out of proportion to the 
alleged offenses. Once again, the theory of ethnic vigilantism is borne out by 
the data. 

Of course, one might object that it might be true: maybe Meskhetian Turks 
did commit crimes at a higher rate than ethnic Russians. This claim is easily 
evaluated and shown to be false. Empirically, the Meskhetian Turks were not 
found to be guilty of actually committing crimes at a higher rate than Rus- 
sians. In the period from January to August 1994, Meskhetians committed 
only 28 of the total 30,697 reported crimes in Krasnodar Krai (Ossipov and 
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Cherepova, 1996: 42). Further, most of the crimes with which they were 
charged were relatively minor, such as traffic offenses and trespassing. This 
point is attested to again when the Krasnodar department of information and 
socio-political forecasting calculated that in 1996 Meskhetian Turks only 
committed 0.18% of all crimes in the Krai, despite making up 0.3% of the 
population (Ossipov, 2000: 40). In other words, the Meskhetians actually 
proved themselves to be more law abiding than members of the so-called 
“native” population. One could also add to this that, being such a small per- 
centage of the population, Turks could not possibly be responsible for very 
many crimes in Krasnodar Krai as there simply are not enough of them. 

One may object that the lack of appropriate registration means that Mes- 
khetians are likely to be inclined to criminal activities, because there is no 
other way for them to obtain money. The Meskhetians must resort to crim- 
inal activities, the argument goes, because it would not otherwise be feasible 
for them to stay in the Krai. This is the substance of the local concern about 
Meskhetians’ “unearned incomes,” where residents of the Kuban believe that 
the Turks must have criminal connections because they have wealth (see 
Ossipov and Cherepova, 1996: 60). Leaving aside the fact that the very Mes- 
khetian residence in the Krai may be considered a “crime” by some, this 
objection confuses cause and effect. The “crime” of being in a place without 
permission is a consequence of the negative actions of the regional authorities 
and not a cause coming from the Meskhetian Turks themselves. With these 
objections entertained, Rostov once again makes the case for the theory of 
ethnic vigilantism. 

Indeed, Rostov, “an oasis of calm in an unstable region” (Markedonov, 
2005: 163) actually saw negative attitudes from the Don Cossack Host. In 
particular, in 1994 there was a meeting of Cossacks in stanitsa Krasny Kut 
where the Cossacks decided on the eviction of the Meskhetian Turks. How- 
ever, because the Cossacks had neither the legal authority to make such a 
decision nor the support of the regional government, nothing came of this 
meeting (Markedonov, 2005: 165). Similarly, when Governor Alexander 
Tkachev tried to solve the problem of Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar by 
sending them on a train to neighboring Rostov, the Cossacks of Rostov 
pledged to meet the new arrivals on the platform to force them back (/zves- 
tiya, April 19, 2002). The Cossacks in Rostov clearly disliked the Meskhetian 
Turks but did not use violence against them. Why not? The theory of ethnic 
vigilantism provides an answer when it states that mere dislike is not sufficient 
justification for the production of violence. Only when a perceived harm to 
the ethnic majority occurs is there justification and, for whatever reason, the 
Rostov media did not cooperate in the production of negative stereotypes. 

Second, there is evidence to support the idea that accusations of criminality 
can motivate violence. Mikhail Savva (2004: 82-8) found in a survey (N = 8,524) 
carried out in four regions of the (geographic) North Caucasus (Adygeya, 
Krasnodar, Rostov, and Stavropol) that the greatest “conflict potential” came 
from a perceived “need to fight crime organized along ethnic lines” (23.9%). 
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Ethnicity took on overtones of criminality which in turn produced violence. 
Economic reasons (“not to allow some people to gain economic superiority 
over others”) were well behind (16%). If the people of Rostov had been exposed 
to the same diatribe of defamation and hatred as had those in Krasnodar, then 
they too might have committed violence against Meskhetian Turks. In the end, 
however, the more balanced tone of the regional press in Rostov Oblast generated 
an attitude of dislike without violence as opposed to intolerance with violence. 

Indeed, the idea that the Meskhetian Turks were responsible for crimes 
committed throughout Krasnodar Krai was clearly an idea present in the 
minds of people throughout the region. On September 12, 1997 Kuban Cos- 
sack chieftain of the Taman district Ivan Bezugly declared, “if you are the 
guests, behave like decent people, do not be obnoxious to the host ... we do 
not like and won't let the guests eat our bread and rape our children and sis- 
ters in our home ... if the leaders of the Meskhetian Turks do not understand 
by now that they are foreign and alien by spirit ... we shall not live side by 
side” (quoted in Ossipov, 2000: 49). Bezugly’s statement in the context of 
“home” exemplifies the rationale stipulated by the theory of ethnic vigilant- 
ism: the Cossacks “won't let” some perceived violation of social norms con- 
tinue. Presumably, this included the use of violence to prevent nefarious 
activity of which the Meskhetians were accused. 

Third, there is strong anecdotal evidence to suggest that the form of the 
punishment fit the structure of the crime in cases of ethnic violence. An 
interview subject in the Krasnodar port city of Novorossiysk claimed that the 
Cossacks said the Meskhetian Turks dealt drugs and committed rapes against 
indigenous inhabitants of the Kuban (Savva, 2006: 6-10). The character of 
the first crime—dealing illegal drugs—fits exactly the proportionality mechan- 
ism specified by the theory of ethnic vigilantism. Likewise, Cossack interview 
subjects defended their actions against the Meskhetian Turks on the pretext 
of policing crime and preventing justice. The general association of Mes- 
khetian Turks with illegal property crimes motivated the pogrom punishments 
used against them. 

However, the idea that Meskhetian Turks commit rapes did not meet the 
expectations of the theory. Rape is a crime committed against the body and 
would predict reciprocal physical punishment. Further, the image of rape was 
a frequently mentioned issue in interviews. In particular, the Meskhetian 
Turks were accused of the homosexual rape of young boys (Gupta, 2006: 132; 
Ossipov, 2000: 50). Whether the accusation is true or not is beside the point, 
although there is good reason to be skeptical, because of the image with 
which it associates the Meskhetian Turks and accusations which on the face 
of it appear ludicrous. For instance, accusations of “homosexual lechery” 
were levelled against two boys of 10 and 11 (Ossipov, 2000: 50). Why did 
accusations of rape not produce lynching or massacre-style violence? The 
most immediate answer seems to be that allegations of rape appeared too 
rarely to become stereotypical images. This is even clearer when compared to 
the much more ubiquitous accusations of property crimes. 
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On the other hand, the accusations of rape did in fact produce massacre 
violence. A concrete accusation of rape preceded the sole instance of mas- 
sacre-style violence in Krasnodar and so actually provides strong evidence for 
the theory. On November 12, 1995 around 60 Cossacks and people wearing 
Cossack uniforms gathered outside the Armyanskii farm in Prigorodnoye 
district, Krymsk region armed with whips and rubber truncheons. They pro- 
ceeded to beat men, women, and children in what on my typology would 
appear as an act of massacre. Apparently, the Cossacks had gathered as a result 
of the alleged attempt of S. Tairov to beat and rape Russian male V. Kharma, 
although the victim denied that someone had tried to rape him. The retaliatory 
dimension of Cossack violence is borne out by its character. 

At one point a male was “taken out from the bus, undressed below [his] 
waist, laid upon the pavement and beaten with whips.” This was clearly a 
punishment for presumed rape. But the punishment was generalized to the 
whole community and the Cossack beat many more than simply the alleged 
“rapist” because “at the same time a rumor was afloat that a 13-year old girl 
was raped by a Turk” (Ossipov and Cherepova, 1996: 69-71). The vigilante 
punishment for purported rape was ritualized violence targeting the perpe- 
trator’s sexual organs, clearly sending the message that this was not accep- 
table. This instance of massacre violence also may suggest one of the ways in 
which violence can escalate: accusations of sexual violence cross the line to 
motivate the most severe forms of retribution. Mikhail Savva (2006: 17) pro- 
vides evidence to support this, saying that “at this time we note the high 
conflict potential of allegations of sexual violence.” If the crime of rape had 
not become stereotypical of Meskhetians, then it did not prevent individual 
cases of rape being met with proportionate force. 

This section has used interviews, human rights reports, and the work of 
academics to reinforce the argument made in the previous section that accu- 
sations of Meskhetian Turk criminality caused Cossack pogrom-style violence 
against them in Krasnodar but not in Rostov. The section demonstrated that, 
although there was no violence in Rostov, there was social dislike of the Mes- 
khetian Turks, but that alone was not sufficient to produce violence. Rather, it 
was accusations of criminality that produced ethnic violence against Mes- 
khetian Turks in Krasnodar. It demonstrated through the use of interviews 
and reporting on interviews that the Cossacks saw themselves as a police 
force in the region, provided evidence that the Meskhetian Turks were 
accused of criminal activity, and also showed that the form of punishment fit 
the nature of the crime. 


4.6 Conclusion 


Why did Cossacks attack Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar but not in Rostov? 
Can the form of violence tell us about why it occurred? Simply put, while 
both the Kuban Cossacks and the Don Cossacks saw themselves as vigilante 
protectors of the community, there were purported crimes in Krasnodar but 
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not in Rostov. To be sure, the regional authorities in Krasnodar were com- 
plicit in indulging the fantasies of the Kuban Cossacks by deputizing them, 
whereas their counterparts in Rostov were not, but by far the more important 
component was the association of Meskhetian Turks in Krasnodar with 
criminal acts and its absence in Rostov. Because Kuban Cossacks under- 
stood themselves in this manner, the form of the punishment had to be pro- 
portionate to the magnitude of the crime. The theory of ethnic vigilantism, 
in other words, explains why Cossacks attacked Meskhetian Turks in Kras- 
nodar but did not do so in Rostov. Because they did so, it suggests that the 
theory may have broader applicability than just neo-Nazis and Cossacks in 
Russia. 

This chapter tested the predictions of the theory of ethnic vigilantism 
against the depiction of the Meskhetian Turks in the regional and national 
media in both the Rostov and Krasnodar regions. The theory not only out- 
performed its competitors in the test, but also provided a predictive mechan- 
ism for why violence occurred in the manner that it did. The empirical 
evidence from the regional presses was reinforced by interviews which 
demonstrated that the image of Meskhetian Turk criminality was present in 
the minds of Krai inhabitants as well as documenting actions by the respec- 
tive authorities to encourage the vigilante self-perception of the Cossacks. The 
clear dislike for Meskhetian Turks of the Rostov Cossacks further demon- 
strated that mere dislike was not enough to produce violence on its own; that 
would only come with poisonous stereotypes of criminality. The theory of 
ethnic vigilantism performed well in the content analysis and evaluation 
through supporting evidence. 

It remains an open question as to whether ethnic violence against Mes- 
khetian Turks in regions of Russia other than Krasnodar Krai will spread in 
the coming years (see Karastelev, 2014). Clearly, as Russia takes on a more 
nationalistic tone in its interactions with the West there will be the temptation 
to repeat practices honed in Krasnodar. Some argue that already there are 
signs that regional authorities are planning to use violence against Meskhetians 
remaining in the country. There are corresponding clamors to re-open the 
resettlement plan in the United States of America. A final empirical evalua- 
tion of the theory comes in the next chapter, which analyzes mobilizational 
dynamics inside one form of violence, that of pogrom. In doing so, it also 
connects to broader issues of politics, as popular crowds of ethnic Russians have 
been participating in race riots throughout the country. 


Notes 


1 See the Moscow Helsinki Group publication Meskhetian Turks as a Particularly 
Vulnerable Group, available at www.mhg.ru/english/1FD0794. 

2 See Table 2.1 Chislennost’ Naseleniia of the census available on the website of the 
Russian statistics agency Goskomstat (www.gks.ru/bgd/regl/B03_14/IssWW W.exe/ 
Stg/d010/i010090r.htm). Krasnodar has seen further population growth since 2010, 
but this period comes after the timeframe of interest for the present chapter. 
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See the “Culture and religion” webpage of the Meskhetian Turk Community Center 
in Dayton, available at http://ataccdayton.org/culture-religion (accessed May 13, 2014). 
See the “Deportation from Georgia to Central Asia” webpage of the Meskhetian 
Turk Community Center in Dayton, available at http://ataccdayton.org/life-of-a 
hiska-people-in-post-soviet-union-countries/ (accessed May 12, 2014). 

See “Deportation from Georgia to Asia” on the website of the Meskhetian Turk 
Community Center in Dayton, available at http://ataccdayton.org/life-of-ahiska 
-people-in-post-soviet-union-countries/ (accessed May 13, 2014). 

See “Deportation: Ferghana Massacre in Uzbekistan, 1989” on the website of the 
Meskhetian Turk Community Center in Dayton, available at http://ataccdayton.org/ 
life-of-ahiska-people-in-post-soviet-union-countries/ (accessed May 13, 2014). 

See the page “Our People” on the website of the Dayton Meskhetian Turk Community 
Center, available at http://ataccdayton.org/our-culture/ (accessed May 13, 2014). 
Further, the article lambasts the regional authorities for showing the film “not fewer 
than 10 times in the last half-year(!)” 


5 The “Kondopoga technology” 
Mobilizational dynamics of pogrom 


Chapter 4 demonstrated that the theory of ethnic vigilantism has broader 
applicability than just the case of Russian neo-Nazis. The theory worked well 
to explain why Cossacks in Krasnodar used pogrom-style violence against 
Meskhetian Turks whereas their kindred Cossacks in Rostov did not, despite 
numerous objective similarities. This chapter asks whether the theory of 
ethnic vigilantism can help to explain the race riots in Russian towns that 
have been occurring recently. Does the theory of ethnic vigilantism work in 
the case of greater mobilization, beyond small groups? At the same time, this 
question offers insights as to how likely racist neo-Nazi violence is to spread 
beyond the skinhead subculture. In doing so it provides insight into the utility 
of the “Weimar Russia” descriptor and the important question of how much 
social support the idea of Russian ethno-nationalism enjoys. 

Race riots have become an unwelcome feature of contemporary Russian 
society. Beginning with the nationalist awakening in the Karelian town of 
Kondopoga in 2006, ordinary ethnic Russians, egged on by extremist elements, 
have mobilized against non-Russians, usually people from the North Cauca- 
sus and Central Asia, in a series of demonstrations throughout Russia. This 
chapter asks whether the theory of ethnic vigilantism is able to explain 
instances of mass mobilization in five cases in Russia: the Lyublino protests 
arising out of the “Ivannikova Affair” in 2005; Kondopoga in 2006; Khot- 
kovo in 2010; Moscow in 2010; and Biryulevo in 2013. These cases are 
excellent choices for both theoretical and empirical reasons. Theoretically, it is 
important to know whether stereotypes of criminal behavior can mobilize 
masses of people to action rather than just fringe groups like neo-Nazis and 
Cossacks. If the power of stereotypes is limited only to those people who are 
already convinced, then it will have compromised utility. On the other hand, 
if the theory explains large-scale mobilization as well, then it may well merit 
further investigation. 

Empirically, these cases are important due to the prominent status of 
nationalists amongst the opposition to Putin. Opposition leader Aleksandr 
Navalnyi’s support in 2011-12 hailed from two constituencies—urban liberals 
who had done well from Russia’s economic boom and the nationalists (Arnold, 
2014a). Many of the leaders of the nationalist opposition such as Aleksandr 
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Belov, Konstantin Krylov, and Dmitry Demushkin have connections to var- 
ious neo-Nazi and skinhead organizations. Today, these individuals lead the 
extreme right Russkiye party as part of the opposition. Many observers 
believed that Putin ordered the annexation of Crimea and the destabilization 
of Ukraine to commandeer the momentum of the nationalist opposition 
(McFaul et al., 2014). Similarly, prior to the 2011 demonstrations against 
United Russia, the 2010 Moscow riot was the single largest mass mobilization 
since the early 1990s in post-Soviet Russia. Should such riots continue into 
the future or get worse, the implications for the integrity of the Russian Fed- 
eration are worrying (Arnold, 2012a). For both theoretical and empirical 
reasons, then, the race riots are good cases to compare. 

The Russian human rights community has christened the strategy of pro- 
voking widespread violence as the “Kondopoga technology,” after the town 
where it was first used successfully. The “Kondopoga technology” is a tactic 
that “essentially consists of stoking widespread aggression against non-Slavic 
minorities in response to or retaliation for an isolated incident” (Sova, 2012). 
This chapter examines the use of the “Kondopoga technology” in five cases: 
Lyublino (2005), Kondopoga (2006), Khotkovo (2010), Manezhnaya Square 
(2010), and Biryulevo (2013). Why did the protests produce pogrom-style 
violence in some cases but not in others? To what extent can these pogroms 
be explained by the theory of ethnic vigilantism? The next section details the 
outcomes in need of explanation 


5.1 Race riots and pogroms 


The race riots which have been seen in Russia in recent times follow a familiar 
pattern, although only some turn into fully fledged pogroms. On the one hand 
a peaceful protest (skhod) brings together a number of people in a public area 
and sometimes this has devolved into pogrom-style violence. In order to code 
this, I divided the events between the occurrence of a skhod of more than 50 
people and whether that developed into a pogrom. The Lyublino protests 
attracted neither a skhod nor a pogrom and the events in Khotkovo saw a 
skhod but no pogrom. The other cases—Kondopoga, Manezhnaya Square, 
and Biryulevo—all saw both a skhod and a pogrom. 

As made clear in Chapter 1, pogrom-style violence is characterized by a 
focus on property at a widespread level. While some physical injuries may 
occur in pogrom-style violence, the overwhelming focus is on property and is 
designed to send the message of “leave!” to its objects. Some analysts, parti- 
cularly those in Russia, would disagree with my description of these events as 
“pogrom.” Valerii Tishkov, for example, told me that “a pogrom without 
deaths is massive disorder.” Tishkov pointed out that, using my definition, 
riots in London, Los Angeles, and Paris should also be considered pogroms. I 
would be forced to agree with this criticism: pogroms do not only occur in 
Russia. But the fact that pogroms also occur in other societies just demonstrates 
the universal applicability of the typology. 
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A more serious objection comes from the fact that some of these pogroms 
involved many more people and were more severe in the damage that they 
caused than others. The 2010 pogrom on Manezhnaya Square in central 
Moscow, for instance, was much more severe than the pogrom in Biryulevo in 
2013. Including them both as cases of the category of pogrom, one might 
argue, violates the principle of unit homogeneity, or comparing like with like. 
While it is true that these two particular cases are of differing magnitude, it is 
not the purpose of this project to explain variance in magnitude. Rather, the 
two cases are similar in form and structure—i.e. they are both pogroms. 
Future research might take up the question of why the scale varied, although 
that is not the focus of this project. 

What makes these events particularly interesting is that some people 
involved in them were not extremists. Violent attitudes to minorities are 
spreading throughout Russia and understanding how deeply extremist ideas 
run is empirically very important for those concerned with the future of that 
country. These cases are also excellent cases for analysis because of the fact 
that they are some of the best-known instances of ethnic mobilization and so 
there is available data on them. While there were other cases (e.g. Belor- 
echensk (Krasnodar Krai) in 2008, Lunevo (Moscow Oblast) in 2008, Kar- 
agai (Perm Krai) in 2008 (Kozhevnikova, 2009), Pugachev (Saratov Oblast) in 
2010 (Kozhevnikova, 2010), or Verkhnii Ufalei (Chelyabinsk region) in 2012 
(Alperovich and Yudina, 2013)) of failed attempts to incite pogroms that I 
could have focused on, it is precisely because of that failure that the cases are 
not well known. 

The next section outlines the comparative case study methodology and 
provides reasons as to why this is a suitable method to examine the internal 
mobilizational dynamics of the pogrom. The section then revisits the frames 
of ethnic violence from Chapter 3 and outlines observable implications from 
each of them. Section 5.3 analyzes each of the cases individually, defending 
the classification of each event as either a protest or pogrom and building up 
a picture of what happened in each case. Section 5.4 compares the accounts 
of the protests in the previous section, asking why some of them turned into 
pogroms when others did not, and draws conclusions as to which of the the- 
ories on ethnic violence the evidence supports. Section 5.5 asks how prevalent 
criminal stereotypes are on conventional Russian television as a gauge of how 
likely this violence is to spread. Section 5.6 concludes. 


5.2 The comparative case study method 


Case studies are a qualitative method that permits researchers to use multiple 
forms of data to make inferences about particular cases. Some (Bernstein et al., 
2007) have praised case studies as offering an alternative direction for the 
development of social science than the testing of deductively derived hypoth- 
eses. Fearon (1991: 175-7) divides case study methodology between those that 
compare actual cases and those that employ counterfactual reasoning. The 
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former relies on primary and secondary sources to build up a picture of 
events and pays particular attention to unique characteristics of each situa- 
tion, while the latter seeks to evaluate arguments using imaginative reconstruc- 
tions of scenarios had some variable been absent. As there are a number of 
cases where mass mobilization in Russia has resulted in violence, this study uses 
Mill’s methods of similarity and difference in actual case studies to evaluate 
theoretical insights about mass cases of violence (George and Bennett, 2004: 
153-60). 

The case study method is appropriate from a theoretical standpoint when 
inferences must be drawn from a diverse array of sources. By reconstructing 
the process of an event, the researcher is able to isolate and develop theoretical 
insights even in cases for which we have a small N (King et al., 1994: 77-86; 
224-6). The biggest danger in using case studies is in ensuring that the 
“additional cases are appropriately identical” (Fearon, 1991: 173). Similarly, 
the comparison across actual case studies is appropriate because it allows one 
to reconstruct the causal process as it occurred. 

Case studies are appropriate from an empirical point of view when con- 
ducting research on “semi-authoritarian” or “illiberally democratic” regimes 
such as Russia. Such regimes are secretive by nature and quantitative data is 
simply not available outside what is relevant to business. Similarly, foreign 
researchers can face great difficulty in obtaining visas to conduct research on 
the ground. Indeed, Matthew Light (2012: 202) makes the point that “mixed 
sources of data are especially appropriate to the study of politics in an 
authoritarian political system, such as Russia in the twenty-first century.” 
Andrew Foxall (2012: 1761) agrees and uses the “time-honoured method of 
research into closed aspects of Russian society by piecing together data from 
a variety of sources.” Both of the data restrictions outlined above are only of 
greater salience when one is dealing with such a potentially explosive topic 
as inter-ethnic relations in a multi-ethnic country. In a sense, one has to take 
what one can get. 

I reconstructed each ethnic riot using an eclectic mix of sources—newspaper 
articles, think-tank and human rights reports, and social media. Where there 
was a choice, I preferred to use English language materials for ease of com- 
prehension and speed. Where the articles conflicted factually over a date or 
number of people involved in a protest, I went with the source closer to the 
events they described—if a national newspaper and a local newspaper conflict 
over the details of an event in a provincial town, then the local newspaper is 
likely to be more credible. As might be expected, there were considerably 
more articles available on the riots in Moscow in 2010 than the protests in 
Lyublino in 2005, the Kondopoga riots in 2006, or the Biryulevo events of 
2013. Nevertheless, using the sources available I was able to reconstruct the 
sequence of events in the case of the five protests. 

I also used subjective accounts of the riots to supplement these more 
objective news sources. I obtained subjective accounts of the riots from the 
social media websites Livejournal, VKontakte.ru, DPNI, Russkii Obraz 
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(Russian Mind), and Stormfront.* According to Alexander Verkhovsky of 
Moscow’s Sova center, Livejournal is the social network of choice for older 
nationalists and VKontakte.ru preferred by younger nationalists. I also used 
the narrative account of the Kondopoga riot by Aleksandr Belov titled Kon- 
dopoga Navsegda (Kondopoga Forever). Along with these written sources of 
data, I traveled to Moscow in December 2013 and interviewed people in 
Biryulevo. Finally, I also conducted interviews with leaders of nationalist 
movements and people who they recommended as having been involved in a 
particular race riot. With such a variety of sources, I had a comprehensive 
account of each of the protests and sometimes violence. 


5.3 Case studies 


This section deals with each case study in chronological order: Lyublino in 
2005, Kondopoga in 2006, Khotkovo in 2010, Manezhnaya Square in 2010, 
and Biryulevo in 2013. In those cases where there was violence, it was some- 
times not contained to a single night but stretched over a longer time period 
(in Kondopoga lasting a few days). Due to the difficulties of separating these 
events analytically, I considered all events obviously inspired or connected to 
the first pogrom as a part of the same process. Section 5.4 compares the case 
studies as a way of evaluating the frames developed in Chapter 3. 


5.3.1 Lyublino, 2005 


The Lyublino protests of 2005 were one of the post-millenial far right’s first 
attempts to organize a protest against ethnic minorities in Russia. It marks 
the first attempt of which I am aware by the current cast of nationalist actors 
to protest a decision which had ethnic overtones. While there was no violence 
accompanying the protests in Lyublino, this is a situation that could have very 
easily turned into a pogrom or massacre with violence against property or 
people belonging to the Armenian ethnic minority. The protest in Lyublino 
was attended by only a handful of protesters and did not turn violent. Not all 
attempts at mobilization by the far right attract a large crowd or turn violent. 
The following section details the events surrounding the Lyublino protests 
(known as the “Ivannikova Affair”) and details what is known about those 
protests. 

The events that inspired the protests in 2005 occurred on August 12, 2003 
when an Armenian man allegedly raped a 29-year-old ethnic Russian woman, 
Aleksandra Ivannikova. Ivannikova had quarreled with her husband in Mos- 
cow’s Kuzminskii forest and, according to reports, she hailed a passing car for 
a ride home and agreed a price of 100 rubles with the driver of the vehicle, 
Russian citizen ethnic Armenian Sergei Baghdarsayan. However, on the way 
home the driver pulled into an alley and allegedly demanded oral sex as 
payment from the woman instead. A tussle broke out and Ivannikova—who 
had carried a knife in her handbag since she was 16—stabbed the driver in the 
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leg and severed a major artery. Ivannikova ran into the street shouting that 
she had killed a man. Baghdarsayan bled to death before help could arrive 
(Newsru.com, 2005). 

Ivannikova was charged under Article 111 of the Russian Criminal Code 
(intentional infliction of a non-life-threatening injury) by the Lyublino court 
in Moscow. Her initial sentencing was carried out on June 5, 2005 and she 
received a fine of 206,000 rubles and a two-year suspended sentence. Nation- 
alist organizations immediately protested the sentence. State Duma Deputy 
from the Liberal Democratic Party of Russia Nikolai Kurianovich sent a 
letter to the court demanding the acquittal of Ivannikova. Days after the 
sentence, the leader of the DPNI Aleksandr (Potkin) Belov? gave an award to 
Ivannikova for “helping to deliver Moscow from the occupant” as well as a 
cash sum to help her with paying the fine (Newsru.com, 2005). Both awards 
were attacked by the head of the Russian Union of Armenians Seda Ver- 
misheva as incitement to ethnic hatred. The defendant herself, Aleksandra 
Ivannikova, appealed against the sentence. 

At the second court hearing, which took place in November 2005, the char- 
ges were dropped due to lack of evidence. Leading up to the court hearings, 
however, the nationalist community had arranged a series of pickets both 
outside of the courthouse and on Moscow’s Pushkin Square. The Russkoye 
Obshchestvennoye Dvizheniye (Russian Social Movement) blog on Livejournal* 
called for pickets in support of Ivannikova in Pushkin Square on September 
11, 2005 (which was later canceled, although the reasons why were unclear) 
and outside the courthouse in Lyublino on October 5, 2005, November 16, 
2005, and November 26, 2005. Why did Ivannikova’s supporters hold a series 
of pickets rather than one large-scale picket? One of the interview subjects told 
me that this was a deliberate attempt to attract the attention of the media. 

Social media conversation occurred between well-known nationalists like 
Konstantin Krylov (“Krylov”) and Vladimir Tor (“Tor85”) and people with 
usernames not obviously connected to well-known nationalists (“nataly hill” 
and “ramendik”). Krylov, Tor, and Belov are all leaders of small nationalist 
parties or social movements. Belov is a former member of the Pamyat 
(Memory) fascist organization that emerged in the samizdat era at the end of 
the Soviet era (Verkhovsky and Pain, 2012: 65), was the leader of the DPNI 
in 2002-9, and is now a leader of the nationalist group in opposition to Putin, 
“Russkiye.” The Potkin brothers, including Belov’s younger brother Vladimir, 
who blogs under the name “Basmanov,” run the DPNI (see http://Lenta.ru, 
“Belov”; see also Verkhovksy and Kozhevnikova, 2009: 20-9 for more infor- 
mation). Konstantin Krylov is head of the Russian Social Movement, former 
faculty member at Moscow State University, and author of a number of 
nationalist novels. Vladimir Tor is one of the leaders of Russkiye and the 
annual Russian March, as well as a self-identified “national democrat” (see the 
interview with Tor, Lenta.ru, 2013a). The implication is that, right from 
the beginning, this was a project led by committed extremist-nationalists to 
raise the level of “racial” consciousness in Russia. 
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The protests were more about the complicity of the state than the offense of 
the ethnic minority. The target in this case was the Russian authorities them- 
selves, who the protesters perceived as siding with a member of an ethnic 
minority instead of the ethnic Russian, a member of the “titular nation”. The 
protest concerned the state’s failure (in the eyes of the nationalists) to protect 
ethnic Russians from the criminal actions of an ethnic minority. In the absence 
of state protection, an ethnic Russian had used lethal force and in the mind of 
the nationalists should not now be charged. One report quoted a member 
of the public as saying that “when the state does not want to defend people, 
the only option left is for them to defend themselves” (Kholmogorova, 2005). 
In other words, what was being protested was not the fact of the crime itself 
but the decision of the state. 

Against this background, the decision of the picketers to use a protest 
against the decision of the courts makes sense as well. By 2003, the Kremlin 
had asserted effective control over the media (Verkhovksy and Pain, 2012) as 
part of establishing Russia as a “sovereign democracy.” The protesters would 
therefore be unlikely to use conventional media and so turned to direct 
action, aided and organized over the internet. Years of inaction by an inert 
Russian populace meant, as one commentator stated, that “the Russian 
people have not lost the ability to distinguish good from evil, but have lost the 
ability to stand up for themselves” (Kholmogorova, 2005). This sentence 
clarifies the meaning of the events surrounding the Ivannikova Affair in the eyes 
of at least one nationalist: to awaken the ethnic Russian colossus so that it 
could “defend itself.” That aim would be achieved by raising consciousness of 
injustices amongst ethnic Russians. 

This is shown again in the gender dynamic which accompanied the protest. 
On November 13, 2005 the blogger “nataly hill” posted a comment con- 
cerning the next development in the Ivannikova Affair and mentioned that 
the court decision would come on November 16. In the days leading up to the 
court case, she wrote that “one, two, three people, hopefully men will go [to the 
courthouse] with flowers to support Aleksandra [Ivannikova].”° By expressing 
this wish, “nataly hill” constructs men as both the protector and the servant 
of a woman who stands as a symbol of the ethnic community. The subtext is 
that the community lacks agency, denied in traditional conceptions of femininity, 
and needs a man—an active Russian state—to protect it. When that active 
Russian state is absent, groups within the society will step up to fill the void. 

In the end, the court did change its decision. The case against Ivannikova 
was dropped on appeal on November 26, 2005 due to a lack of evidence 
(Newsru.com, 2005). There was some speculation that the court had deliber- 
ately tampered with the evidence in order to get itself out of a difficult situa- 
tion. Why did the Lyublino protests not become a pogrom? First, there were 
too few people participating in the protests in order to produce violence. If 
anyone were to use violence, then they could be easily identified and detained. 
However, this begs the question of why more people did not join the pro- 
testers. One of the subjects I interviewed told me that the protests did not turn 
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violent due to the “large time span” between the events that motivated the 
protests and the protests themselves. The timing of the protest can be explained 
by the proximity to the court sentencing of Ivannikova, i.e. the proximity of 
state action. 

Second, the protesters got the outcome for which they had been hoping, 
and rumors on social media websites confirm that this was known to the 
protesters ahead of time. The user “rarmendik” records that he had just had a 
phone conversation with “nataly hill” on November 18, 2005 where she 
informed him that the case had been dropped.’ In other words, this rumor 
came eight days before the protest took place and so we can assume that it 
would have been common knowledge among the protesters. If the goals of the 
protesters had been met, then it seems entirely reasonable that there would be 
no pogrom. Things were quite different in the next instance of nationalist 
mobilization, however. 


5.3.2 Kondopoga, 2006 


Kondopoga is a town of 35,000 in the north-western region of Kareliya, one 
of the regions of Russia with a foreign border, and is about 1,000 kilometers 
from Moscow. Historically homogeneous, Kondopoga is the administrative 
center of its eponymous micro-region. The city is reliant on paper and paper 
pulp products for the bulk of its industry. On the night of August 30, 2006 a 
riot broke out among the inhabitants of the city, with slogans against “Cau- 
casians” or “Chechens” and some arson attacks. The rioting continued until 
September 2, at which point many of the Caucasians had left the city. The 
case stands as an exemplar of pogrom-style violence due to the fact that there 
was relatively little violence against people (especially when weighed against 
the violence against property) and that the victim group did “get” the hypothe- 
sized message and “leave!” It also shows how the absence of state authorities 
can lead people to act on the state’s behalf, in the manner of a vigilante group. 
On the night of August 30, 2006, three ethnic Russians (Belov, 2011: 77) 
went into the “Chaika” restaurant owned by ethnic Chechens. While it is 
certain that there was a dispute between the Russians and an ethnic Azer- 
baijani bartender, Ramil Hussein, it is uncertain what the dispute was about. 
Belov reports that it involved the bartender trying to overcharge the Russians 
for their drinks. Regardless, when the Russians left the café friends of the 
barkeeper® set upon them. According to Belov (2011: 78), one of the attackers 
shouted that Kondopoga was “their city” and there were also cries of “Allahu 
Akbar.” Considering who is writing this source, the claim about religious 
phrases may be viewed with skepticism, although there is no reason to doubt 
the plausible claims about the numbers on each side. In his transcription of 
video diaries of the meetings in Kondopoga, Belov (2011: 29) reports that one 
of the ordinary people of Kondopoga also believed this to be the case. 
Numerous sources (BBC, 2006; Kozhevnikova, 2007a) report that the 
authorities did not respond to the violence. Sova (2007) reports, for instance, 
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“total police inaction.” Chechen Prime Minister Ramzan Kadyrov also 
blamed police inaction for the violence (RIA Novosti, 2006b). Frustration 
with the police and in particular with the local mayor and chief of police is 
evident in Belov’s (2011: 39-44) transcript of a meeting held following this 
initial act of violence. However, the same source reports that by the third day 
of rioting the mayor had agreed at least to close down the café. After the riots 
themselves, the police seemed to be committed to arresting those responsible 
and Karelian governor Sergei Katadanov visited the town in order to calm 
ethnic tensions. If the authorities would not act, then vigilante groups would. 
When the state did what the vigilantes thought was its job, then there was no 
need for direct action. 

Faced with the inaction of the local police, some Russian inhabitants of 
Kondopoga decided to strike back against all North Caucasians in the city 
with direct action. It is at this point that an isolated incident between indivi- 
duals became a supposedly representative or emblematic feature of an entire 
group of people. On the night of August 30, a crowd protested outside the 
Chaika café. There were reports of pillaging and arson. While no source gives 
even an estimate as to the number of people involved in the initial dis- 
turbance, 12 people were later convicted of arson and looting (Caucasian 
Knot, 2011). Although there probably were more people involved in the dis- 
turbances than just 12, the number is not likely to have been very much 
higher than that. What is surprising is just how few people were involved in 
the disturbances of the initial night, leaving open the possibility that those 
involved knew the victims personally. 

However, on both of the nights of August 31 and September 1 there was 
further violence against Caucasian-owned property. According to the Moscow 
Times, “Kondopoga was consumed by ethnic violence over the weekend, with 
angry and often drunken bands of Slavs waging an uncoordinated series of 
attacks on natives of the Caucasus. The violence included mobs with Molotov 
cocktails burning down Caucasian-owned businesses” (cited in Bigotry 
Monitor, 2006: 6: 31: 1). On September 1, according to reports, Aleksandr 
Belov flew to Kondopoga to participate in public deliberations. The next 
major incident of violence, however, came on September 2 when a reported 
2,000 residents of Kondopoga and extremists, drawn by calls to assemble on 
the internet (Kavkaz-Uzel, 2011), came together to discuss the situation with 
Caucasians living in their town and what to do about them. This is the 
meeting that Belov (2011: 10-39) recorded in his video diary, along with an 
account—presumably recorded also—of the meeting between the adminis- 
trator and a “representative of the people” in the office of the former (Belov, 
2011: 39-66). 

The record of the meeting begins with accusations concerning what the Cher- 
nyi (a derogatory Russian term meaning “blacks,” or the people of the Cauca- 
sus) are supposed to have done. The initial complaints focused on the killing 
of the Russians (“they killed our boys and gave no quarter”—Belov, 2011: 11) 
and the cries of “Allahu Akbar” and “Kill Russians” that the Caucasians 
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supposedly shouted when attacking. Other complaints included the claim that 
they all carry weapons, that Caucasians took all the jobs in the market and 
service industries (“where are our restaurants?”—Belov, 2011: 14), that this 
has happened before, and more generally that “now they don’t know their 
place” (Belov, 2011: 35). There was also one claim that “they raped our daugh- 
ters and beat our sons” (Belov, 2011: 31), but this was not a common feature. 

In terms of suggested solutions to the problems posed by Caucasians the most 
frequent was the cry “gnat’ ikh otsyuda” (drive/purge them from here). Indeed, 
at one point the crowd cried “only purge! Purge them!” (Belov, 2011: 14). 
Others framed the preceding events as instances of “civil war” (Belov, 2011: 
13) and a war on the streets. There was only one direct cry to violence and 
even a direct repudiation of mass vigilante action when they said, “we Rus- 
sians are a people of laws.” However, the commitment to a legal solution did 
not last long, as that night saw the most intense violence of all, as youths 
stormed the “Chaika” restaurant and torched a car (Manchester Guardian, 
cited in Bigotry Monitor, 2006). Further, the rioters “destroyed makeshift 
stalls in the town’s open-air market, threw rocks through apartment windows, 
overturned and burned cars and kiosks, sacked two shops and burned a third 
store still under construction” (Myers, quoted in Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 6: 
32). In addition to the two Russians killed in the initial dispute on August 30, 
six Caucasians also sustained injuries as a result of the riots. In contrast to 
the riots on previous days, then, the riot on September 2 seems to have had a 
substantial number of participants. 

Following the riots, the police arrested 109 people who had been involved 
(Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 6: 31). It seems reasonable to assume that the police 
would not even have been able to arrest one-fifth of all protesters, which puts 
the minimum number of participants in the riot at over 500. Over the next 
few days calm gradually returned to the town? and police arrested six Che- 
chens for the murders on August 30 (Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 6: 32). The 
authorities helped a reported 30 Chechen families to flee so that by Septem- 
ber 3 only three families remained in Kondopoga (Bigotry Monitor, 2006: 6: 
33). The pogrom in this northern Karelian town thus achieved in part the 
ethnic cleansing of an area that Russians claimed as theirs. "° 

Why was there a pogrom? According to the leader of a nationalist group 
who I interviewed, the pogrom was as much about the inaction of the local 
authorities as it was to do with the ethnic minority. Indeed, “it was a protest 
against the inaction of the government and against the lies people heard on 
television” (interview subject A). What violence there was—and the inter- 
viewee was at pains to stress that there was no physical violence aimed at the 
bodies of the offending people—resulted from frustrated young people who 
sought a solution for themselves. In the absence or unwillingness of the state 
to act according to popular conceptions of “justice,” vigilante groups took it 
upon themselves to deliver that verdict. From the timing of the pogrom’s end, 
that solution was the desire of the crowd to force the ethnic Chechens to flee. 
The next case demonstrates this again. 
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5.3.3 Kho’kovo, 2010 


Khotkovo is a suburban town in the Sergiyev Posad region of Moscow which 
is home to 20,000 inhabitants (I_ddragon, 2010). Like outlying towns for 
most capital cities, it is really part of the Moscow conurbation. On October 
26, 2010 a Tajik migrant worker murdered an ethnic Russian, Pavel Kapralov, 
and injured his friend, Shabanarov, near the Kopeika shop in the center of the 
city. The police arrested the Tajik migrant on November 2 and charged him 
with the crime. The individual crime revealed a much deeper division in the 
town, however, when on November 4 the inhabitants of the town gathered for 
a protest. Just as with the Lyublino protests of 2005, there was no recorded 
violence against either the property or the persons of members of the ethnic 
minority. This was a situation which could have easily developed into a 
pogrom, although it did not. Why? 

The events happened as the inhabitants of the town were not satisfied with 
the measures taken by the local authorities over the case of violence against 
an ethnic Russian. On Thursday November 4 several hundred inhabitants 
formed a large rally, which blocked the main road in the town, and called for 
the removal of all migrants from the area. November 4 has an additional 
significance in Russia as it is “National Unity Day,” a holiday celebrating 
the 1612 eviction of Polish-Lithuanian forces from the state of Muscovy. The 
government instituted the holiday in 2005, but since that time it has become 
commandeered by ethno-nationalist organizations. Those in attendance at 
the rally included “representatives of social organs, federal institutes, rights- 
defending institutes, organizations that defend the rights of migrant workers, 
and some representatives of Slavic Union and analogous groups.” The pro- 
testers threatened the justice of the lynch mob unless their demands were met 
(Belath, 2010). According to reports, residents blocked the road for seven 
hours until the appearance of the city mayor Rita Tikhomirova. 

Tikhomirova came out to meet the mob along with the deputy head of the 
Sergiyev Posad region Gennadii Gromozkha. Both the officials agreed to 
meet with a public committee to take urgent measures to normalize the 
migration situation in the town. Representatives of the skhod handed the 
officials a list of places where illegal migrants resided (Iaposad.info, 2010). 
The meeting of officials was held on Sunday November 7, and at this meeting 
it was decided to evict from the town all migrant labor and foreign workers. 
Although there is no systematic account of the meeting that is publicly avail- 
able, what records are available show the focus of complaints to be the gen- 
eral climate created by migrants. Migrants were accused of lowering the price 
of labor as “Asian janitors work for 25% of [Russians’] meager salaries” 
(laduka, 2010). One native inhabitant present at the meeting declared that “I 
am afraid to let my children on the street ... there are more migrants than 
native-born people, the city is becoming every day worse and worse with 
drugs and alcohol ... Tajiks are so emboldened that we fear they can freely 
kill and rape. We have had enough. Let them go to their motherland, if he is 
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not a human being able to live in a foreign country” (Iaposad.info, 2010). 
Clearly, the protesters blamed migrants for criminal actions. 

However, according to reports, when the police went to evict the migrant 
laborers on Monday, November 8 they had already gone. The migrants had 
left pre-emptively, hoping to avoid a repetition of the Kondopoga pogrom. 
The agitation by local inhabitants had scared the migrant population into 
leaving the town voluntarily. Migrants stayed away from the town for a year, 
leading some nationalists online to designate Khotkovo as a “hero city” 
(Belath, 2010), an appellation normally reserved for cities that saw a lot of the 
fighting in the Second World War. There was another rally against migrants a 
year later in 2011 on November 4, although there were many fewer people in 
attendance and the rally did not garner the same kind of attention as the 
original one had (Penza_city_com, 2011). 

Why was there no pogrom in Khotkovo? Interview subject A told me that 
at the November 4 meeting “there was no violence in Khotkovo because 
nothing belonged to the migrants.” Violence would have been counter- 
productive and only harmed the interests of the native population. Moreover, 
there was no violence following the meeting because the local authorities 
worked to enact the people’s will. However, even before the official checking 
of registration papers was to begin on November 7, migrants had left volun- 
tarily. The threat of a repetition of what had happened in Kondopoga had 
induced the migrants to leave Khotkovo. The protest on November 4, in other 
words, had been a sufficient display of people power. Would there have been a 
pogrom had migrants not left voluntarily? While a definitive answer to this 
counterfactual remains unobtainable, the presence of volunteers accompany- 
ing the police officials to begin checks on migrants’ papers suggests that this 
may have been likely. So 2010 saw no pogrom in Khotkovo, but other parts of 
the capital region were not as fortunate. 


5.3.4 Manezhnaya Square, 2010 


Manezhnaya Square is one of the main squares in Moscow and is situated in 
front of the entrance to Red Square, by the walls of the Kremlin. On December 
10, 2010 approximately 5,500 people gathered on Moscow’s Manezhnaya 
Square just outside the Kremlin (Kommersant, 2010b). Other sources, 
including people interviewed by this researcher, put the number closer to 
10,000. The protesters chanted slogans and eventually went on to beat a 
number of migrants in a variety of locations. The events should be classified 
as a pogrom due to the fact that violence was relatively small in scale con- 
sidering the large number of protesters, and there is evidence that their pri- 
mary target was the property belonging to the minority. Second, many 
observers described the events of December 10 on Manezhnaya Square 2010 
as a “pogrom” (Kozenko et al., 2010). Indeed, Hutchings and Tolz (2012) 
provide evidence that, although the state reaction to Manezhnaya was mixed, 
one of the available prisms through which to view the events was as an 
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inter-ethnic pogrom. This view came to dominate the way in which the social 
imaginary remembered the meaning of those events. Admittedly others, like 
the blogger Holmogor, disagreed, stating categorically that “it was not a 
Pogrom,” rather a “massive disturbance [with] sporadic violence” (DPNI, 
2010c). Interview subject A also disagreed with the categorization of the 
events of December 10 as a “Pogrom,” preferring instead to designate it as “a 
mass gathering.” One way of categorically labeling these events as a pogrom 
is to return to the concept given in Chapter 1, whose message is to tell ethnic 
others to “leave!” The scale of the Manezhnaya events forced Putin and 
Medvedev implicitly to side with the protesters and condemn migrants as 
being prone to “criminal disrespect” (Hutchings and Tolz, 2012: 885). One 
can readily see how such condemnation gives rise to sentiments of “leave!” 

The aptitude of this classification is shown again in the character of the 
violence. The only actual violence that did occur in the Moscow protest, the 
attack on Caucasians in Manezhnaya Square, aimed at their persons and not 
their property. Even then, there were no reported fatalities in a situation where 
protesters heavily outnumbered both the police and their targets, implying 
that their goal initially in this case was not taking direct action against Cau- 
casians but rather forcing Caucasians to “leave” the Russian Federation. Like- 
wise, Russian nationalists chanted slogans such as “stop feeding the Caucasus” 
and “F**k the Caucasus,” rallying against the transfer of Russian property to 
the southern region. In other words, the motive for many protesters was to 
force policy change at the top to get the Caucasus to “leave!” the Federation. 
With the classification defended, how exactly did the events happen? 

The events on Manezhnaya Square were the single largest mobilization in 
post-Soviet history prior to the electoral falsification protests against Putin 
that began exactly one year later. The crowd was protesting the police inves- 
tigation into the death of Yegor Sviridov, a Spartak Moscow soccer fan, who 
had been killed in a fight with natives of the Caucasus on December 6. After 
the fight, the police arrested six natives of the Caucasus, including chief sus- 
pect Aslan Cherkesov, a native of the ethnic republic of Kabardino-Balkaria. 
When police released five of the suspects, it prompted complaints that they 
were in the pay of Caucasian groups (Bratersky, 2010a). The initial fight was 
not related to the ethnicity of the attackers (Tipaldou and Massansalvador, 
unpublished: 6). 

The events of December 11 were not the first protest marking the death of 
Sviridov. Earlier that week, on Tuesday December 7, the Fratriya organiza- 
tion of Spartak Moscow fans had protested, closing down the Moscow thor- 
oughfare Leningradskii Prospekt (Vedomosti, 2010b). The protest called for 
an impartial investigation of Yegor Sviridov’s murder because of rumors that 
representatives of the Caucasus diaspora were putting pressure on the police 
to close down the investigation. The December 7 rally attracted 100 people, 
enough to close down the thoroughfare, and a demonstration which witnessed 
slogans such as “Russians, forward!” and “Russia for Russians, Moscow for 
Muscovites!” (Tipaldou and Massansalvador, unpublished: 6). While the 
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protest commemorated the death of Sviridov, it is clear that the main aim of 
the protest was in fact to force the Russian state to launch what the protesters 
viewed as an unbiased investigation. 

The protests on December 11 marked Sviridov’s death and coincided with 
his funeral. The day began with a memorial rally at 9:30am on Kronstadt 
Boulevard where Sviridov had been murdered. This peaceful protest drew 
approximately 500 people. Protesters wore white chrysanthemums and held 
portraits of Sviridov aloft. Priests also joined the protests. It was during this 
Kronstadt Boulevard rally that, “certain anonymous activists,” which some 
reports say included Dmitry Demushkin, proposed taking the protest to 
Manezhnaya Square (Verkhovsky and Kozhevnikova, 2011). 

The Manezhnaya Square rally attracted 5,000-6,000 people. There was 
clear racist provocation, evidenced by nationalists’ unfolded banners claiming 
“Yegor Sviridov was killed by Caucasians” and chanting racist slogans 
(Tipaldou and Massansalvador, unpublished: 7). In an echo of some of the 
themes voiced by Aleksandr Navalnyi in the protests against Putin (see 
Arnold, 2014c), the rally on December 11 was clearly both a protest at gov- 
ernment policies toward the North Caucasus and a rally about the immediate 
police handling of the Sviridov case. There were also anti-state slogans used 
at the rally. About two hours into the protests, impromptu leaders who had 
sprung up to represent the crowd negotiated with the police to demand gov- 
ernment action against the Caucasus and the abolition of Article 282 of the 
Russian Criminal Code (incitement to racist violence). 

At Manezhnaya Square, Aleksandr Belov addressed the crowd and incited 
them to use violence against foreigners. Belov told the crowd “in case of 
conflict, be the first to attack—better to have three [court judges] judge you, 
than four people carry you. Talk is useless with animals—a beast only 
understands force ... to walk without a knife or a gun is criminal negligence” 
(Verkhovsky and Kozhevnikova, 2011). Nor was Belov the only provocateur 
on Manezhnaya Square: others, such as Ilya Kubrakov used a megaphone to 
instruct violence (Krainova, 2010b). 

When the crowd on Manezhnaya Square began harassing some Caucasian 
youth walking past the square, the police stepped in to allow the youths to 
escape. The crowd beat “not fewer than 5 people of un-Slavic appearance” 
(Sova, 2010). According to reports, the crowd forced the Caucasians’ car to 
stop and four of the passengers sat within the locked automobile while racists 
and fanatics threw bottles at the car and hit the windows with their hands and 
feet. (Shmaraeva et al., 2010). The rally lasted until 16:30 when the chief of 
Administration for Internal Affairs Vladimir Kolokovtsev came out and 
began orchestrating the riot police response to break up the crowd. Within 30 
minutes the police had managed to break up the “unsanctioned” protest and 
bring hostilities to an end. Sova (2010) puts the total number of injuries at 
“not fewer than 10.” 

Having been dispersed, some protesters tried to march to Pushkin Square 
but were prevented from doing so by the police. Instead, they marched to 
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Bolotnaya Square and Sokolniki Park to continue the protest.'! Others left 
chanting “white carriage” (a neo-Nazi form of attack) and proceeded into 
Alexander Square where they beat a man of Asiatic appearance, although it is 
not clear whether he died (Shmaraeva et al., 2010). These rioters proceeded to 
the Okhotny Ryad metro station. The rioters beat at least three people from 
the Caucasus by an exit, and 15 on the platform to the metro station (Sova, 
2010). Blogger “bb-mos” (2010) reports that a number of Caucasians were 
beaten along with an Uzbek. The bulk of violence thus came as a response to 
state action to protect the lives of ethnic Caucasians—clearly what the pro- 
testers thought was not appropriate for them. Sova puts the total number of 
injured persons at 41, not including Sviridov (Sova, 2010). 

Following the protests on December 11, there was a series of similar events 
throughout the country. On the Wednesday after (December 15), police pre- 
vented ethnic clashes in Moscow, St. Petersburg, Rostov, Nizhnii Novgorod, 
Tolyatti, and Novosibirsk as well as the regions of Samara, Belgorod, and 
Udmurtiya. Police proactively prevented a demonstration in Krasnodar 
(Krainova, 2010b). Similarly, in north Moscow a Kyrgyz man was killed the 
day after the riots and there was a series of attacks at metro stations 
throughout the week (Kozenko et al., 2010). Not all mobilization came from 
Russian neo-Nazis, however, as 20 natives of the Caucasus also beat three 
Russians near Yugo-Zapadnaya metro station on December 15, 2010 
(Krainova, 2010b). 

The rally on December 11 was heavily policed. The police had prepared for 
the Kronstadt Boulevard rally and had riot police waiting close by to contain 
violence, should it emerge. Shops and cafés in the vicinity of the Vodny Sta- 
dion metro stop had also planned to close for Saturday morning. Even before 
the rally in Manezhnaya Square, the police had parked along Tverskaya 
Ulitsa, although this did not stop the protesters throwing bottles at two Cen- 
tral Asian workers outside the Moscow Hotel (Shmaraeva et al., 2010). In the 
end, it was the dominant presence of the police which allowed the rally to 
pass off relatively peacefully. 

The protesters appear to have come from two main groups. First, those 
involved in the rally on Kronstadt Boulevard came from the Spartak Moscow 
supporters’ club Fratria. The first group does not appear to have had overtly 
racist intentions, although a group on the way to the protest ejected two 
Tajiks from a metro car. When the rally moved on from Kronstadt Boule- 
vard, the second group joined. This second and far larger group was made up 
of nationalists and neo-Nazis. Numerous sources report that nationalists 
mobilized over internet sites like VKontakte (Shmaraeva et al., 2010) and 
DPNI blogs contained a notice informing visitors where to go. While the blog 
does not go into detail about which organizations were present, DPNI was 
definitely there, represented by the leaders Vladimir Tor and Vladimir Yer- 
molaev (DPNI, 2010c). The DPNI notice for those who wished to attend the 
rally implies that the choice of Manezhnaya Square had been made ahead of 
time and provocateurs in the crowd had pushed to go there. 
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Why was there a pogrom on December 11, 2010? First, extremists were 
responsible for the violence. Subject A confirmed this in an interview with the 
author. Bloggers also recorded that skinhead leaders such as Dmitry 
Demushkin were close to violent incidents (DPNI, 2010a). The violence was 
not universally appealing. Indeed, such had been the scale of violence on 
December 11, 2010 that the leader of the Yabloko Party did not participate in 
an action arranged for January 15, 2011, marking the end of the traditional 
40-day mourning period in the Orthodox calendar. Reportedly, “the danger of 
provocation was too high, especially after the official participation of the 
DPNI in the organization of tomorrow’s commemoration.” If the danger of 
provocation deterred the leader of a numerically small but mainstream party 
from going, then it seems fair to suggest that “ordinary people” were alie- 
nated by the violence. The same people who would join a protest would not 
join a pogrom. 

Second, there was great emphasis on the crimes of the Caucasians, which 
brought people out onto the street. Nationalists succeeded in popularizing a 
single incident—that of the death of soccer fan Yegor Sviridov—to reach 
across society and unite groups in Russian society. While there were nation- 
alist extremists in attendance, there were also regular nationalists, members of 
motorcycle gangs (like Aleksandr Zaldostanov of the Night Wolves gang who 
were involved in the annexation of Crimea), soccer fans, and a variety of 
smaller groups as well (Bratersky, 2010). It is also impossible to state defini- 
tively that no members of the regular public were swept up by the emotion of 
the protest and pushed into committing violence. Clearly, the idea of ethnic 
criminality is not one endorsed only by neo-Nazis and Cossacks. 

Third, the widespread violence throughout the city appears to have been a 
reaction to the perceived failure of the police to enforce a normative social 
code. Protesters began by attacking ethnic Caucasians and Central Asians in 
a car on Manezhnaya Square but were prevented from doing so by police.'* 
When the police used tear gas to break up the demonstration, the violence 
became more widespread as the crowd dissipated (Shmaraeva et al., 2010). 
The crowd demanded justice against all Caucasians, but representatives of the 
Russian state were protecting them. Here we find a common thread with the initial 
protest held on December 7: anger that the state was seemingly favoring the 
Caucasians. 

Indeed, the idea of state negligence appears to have been at the root of the 
protests. The most common complaint on blogs was that Caucasians bribed 
the police to the point where the police actually worked for them rather than 
for the state of Russia and, implicitly, ethnic Russians. This point is exempli- 
fied by user “GM Dar” on a blog to which there was a hyperlink from the 
website of the DPNI: 


Because the Chechens gave our cops $100 (or $10,000), they bought our 
Russia. Russian cops, selling out for money, released murderers to freedom. 
The cops drove the country to Pogrom. Since the police did not 
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commence a serious investigation our lads, people, participating from their 
powerlessness and seeing abominable tyranny, are going to the squares of 
our cities. It happens because the majority of people are not able to suffer 
Chechen-Dagestani-Ingush, who need to think about their own behavior. 
Too often criminal organizations are composed of refugees from the Cauca- 
sus, opening fire-arms and killing anyone they like. There is a terrible Russian 
uprising, but it is better to drive them [people from the Caucasus] away. 
(DPNI, 2010b) 


In this comment, then, the logic of the protest is made clear. The police 
should be enforcing the law, but the corruption and venality (Sakwa, 2013) of 
the Russian state means that they have been brought to serve the interests of 
others. Because of this, ordinary people have no choice but to rise up in resistance. 
This interpretation is reinforced by the comments of interview Subject A. The 
failure of the police adequately to investigate the murder of Sviridov was a 
metaphor for ethnic Russians’ perceptions of their relationship to the state. 
Having lost the state’s monopoly on force, popular protest was set to restore it. 

Other bloggers made a similar point when they complained that Cauca- 
sians “behave like highly organized mafia in Russian cities” (Ghegoy, 2010), 
and are guilty of “ethnobanditism ... [and the] rape and murder of Russian 
people” (DPNI, 2010c). Such accusations against Caucasians are certainly 
not new in Russia, having been a steady feature of life there since at least the 
millennium. What is distinct and may therefore be putatively suggested as the 
reason for the riot is the idea that the police are available for purchase and 
actively assist such Caucasian gangs. What was being protested, then, was 
the question of who owns Russia and to whom it belongs. In this way, the 
corruption in the regime took on an ethnic hue. 

The Manezh protest and pogrom violence on December 11 was a reaction 
to state inaction and the perceived failure of the Russian state to protect 
ethnic Russians. The violence on December 11 was sporadic because only 
committed extremists engaged in it. Its occurrence, however, still has sig- 
nificance. Blogger “Vadimb” said, for instance, that “the alternative to rea- 
soned Russian nationalism is spontaneous nationalism,” and “kon_budengo” 
stated that, “if the authorities will not resolve the problems of the nation, 
these very people will do so with their own means and methods” (DPNI, 
2010c). There was no dissent from this view and this interpretation is also 
bolstered by articles written on the Manezh protests. Rather, in a hybrid 
system or illiberal democracy such as Russia, disenfranchised people who 
wish to make changes to society have no outlet for doing so beyond direct 
violence. 


5.3.5 The Biryulevo events of 2013 


Biryulevo is a working-class suburb of Moscow located approximately ten 
miles south of Red Square. On the night of October 12, 2013 there was a 
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pogrom against non-Russian ethnic migrants in the suburb, which focused 
particularly on the shopping center and warehouse where migrants were 
believed to work. Interviews conducted at the Biru-Za shopping center in 
December 2013 yielded mixed opinions on whether to designate the events 
there as a “pogrom.” Of four respondents, one disagreed that the events of 
October 12 should be called a pogrom, two agreed with the designation, and 
one refused to comment. Interview Subject A, a leader of a nationalist party 
who was present at the events in Biryulevo, told me that “the protesters only 
damaged property supposedly belonging to natives of the Caucasus.” On 
balance, then, the events of October 12 agree with the typological classifica- 
tion of pogrom damage to property, with a large number of targets. Having 
made this distinction, what were the events leading up to the pogrom? 

The events that sparked the pogrom concerned ethnic Russian Yegor 
Shcherbakov and his girlfriend. On the night of Friday, October 10, Shcher- 
bakov and his girlfriend were approached by a migrant from the “near 
abroad” (blizhka zaruzhbennie). Allegedly, the migrant insulted Shcherbakov’s 
girlfriend, which caused a fight. In the fight, Shcherbakov was stabbed in the 
heart and died immediately. Following the murder, the migrant escaped and 
Shcherbakov was taken to hospital. Calm remained in Biryulevo for two 
nights (Lenta.ru, 2013b). 

However, on Sunday, October 12 the residents of Biryulevo decided to hold 
a skhod to discuss the events of Friday evening. Word spread very quickly 
through social media and a picture of the alleged serial killer taken from 
CCTV footage was also circulated. While Shcherbakov’s killer had not been 
found, responsibility for investigating the case had been transferred to the 
“central authorities.” At 16:00 on October 12 approximately 20 people gath- 
ered at Vostryakovskii Proezd near the Biru-za shopping center and deman- 
ded “the District OVD not only find the killer, but also deport illegal 
migrants from the region” (Kommersant, 2013). 

As the crowd grew larger, nationalist teenagers attacked the locked doors of 
the shopping center and the fruit and vegetable warehouse where migrants 
were believed to work. Videos taken on mobile phones of the attack on the 
shopping center (some of which have since been removed from the internet)'* 
record some of the attackers shouting “white power” in English. There are 
also videos showing the pogromniks working together to overturn a small 
truck used for transporting fruit and vegetables (Krylov, 2013). The protesters 
then turned on a warehouse used for storing vegetables, where migrants were 
believed to work. The mob turned over cars with Caucasian number plates 
and burned tents serving shwarma (Basmanov, 2013). Both of the videos were 
shot in clear daylight, meaning they occurred before 17:47, the start of twi- 
light in Moscow on that day. Only once the riot police showed up did the 
pogrom start to slow. 

Presumably due to the fact that the pogrom occurred in Moscow and in the 
era of instant social media, some of the media outlets had reporters in the 
district as the “massive disturbance” was occurring (Kommersant, 2013). 
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From the compilation of the Twitter feeds of those reporters, we have an 
unparalleled description of the events on the ground as they occurred. For 
instance, we know that at 19:11 the authorities closed Manezhnaya Square, 
fearing a repetition of the 2010 riots. At 19:17 the mayor of Biryulevo pro- 
mised a new investigation into the murder, although this promise came after 
violence had already started. The reporter details the pillaging at the Biru-za 
mall and records hearing slogans over the course of the pogrom such as 
“Slavs, forward!” and “Russia for Russians, Moscow for Muscovites.” Riot 
police started arresting people at 18:37. In total, riot police arrested 380 
people and charged them with acts of “hooliganism.” 

Protesters organized the Skhod through at least two mechanisms. First, as 
is the case with a number of other popular movements throughout the world, 
social media was an important means of organization. Articles concerning the 
Skhod contain a number of Twitter tags, for example, and make frequent 
reference to blogs. Second, activists set up posters declaring a Skhod to bring 
people together to discuss issues. One of the articles on the Biryulevo events 
contains a photograph of an impromptu poster advertising the people’s 
gathering and a collective action to take place at 15:00. 

Aleksandr Belov joined the protests in Biryulevo. The leader of Slavic 
Union, Dmitry Demushkin, was “seriously ill” and the other nationalist par- 
ties did not send help even though it was requested (Rusnat, 2013a).'* The 
photojournalism on the event shows Belov at several key points engaged 
either addressing the crowd or talking to representatives of the authorities as 
well as the police. Belov was evidently an early entrant to the events, given 
that the photographs show him there in the daylight. 

The violence against Central Asian and Caucasian property occurred late 
in the sequence of the pogrom. Specifically, when the local police showed up 
they engaged in conversations with leaders of the crowd. Vladimir Potkin 
(“Basmanov’”) reported that the rioters were slighted by the presence of low- 
ranking police officials, asking, “why did the Prefect not come? [Why were 
there not] Serious members of the FMS [Federal Migration Service] or the 
MVD [Ministry of Internal Affairs]?” (Basmanov, 2013). Indeed, such lower- 
level officials appear only to have inflamed the crowd more and spurred vio- 
lence. The theoretical implication is that the state seemingly failed the people, 
who decided to take measures into their own hands and use violence to 
achieve their objectives. Notably, a poll of 1,600 residents of Moscow taken 
on October 13-14 found that 81% agreed with the aims of the Biryulevo 
protesters and 41% even endorsed their methods (Rusnat, 2013b). While the 
independence of this source is certainly open to question, there seems no a 
priori reason to suspect that the figure is not true. 

Other surveys regarding the pogrom in Biryulevo support this contention. 
Levada asked people “what do you think caused the Pogrom in Biryulevo?” 
(N = 1,600) and 27% of respondents argued that the cause of the Biryulevo 
pogrom was the “serious situation with crime in the region,” 54% blamed the 
murder of Yegor Sviridov, and 43% an issue with authorities deemed to be corrupt 
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and so permitting illegal migration. In other words, respondents who were not 
directly involved with the events in southern Moscow argued that criminal 
activities of migrants were in part the cause of the pogrom. Even if the people at 
the protest were not motivated by a desire to retaliate for supposed crimes—a 
big assumption—the pogrom itself still held the wider social meaning of being 
retaliation, indicating that at some level people intuitively understood this. 

The Biryulevo pogrom of 2013 therefore occurred as a protest against state 
corruption, manifest in fears that the Russian state was favoring non-Russians 
in its operations. Having developed narrative accounts of the five cases, the 
next section compares and contrasts the cases to ask which of the theories of 
ethnic violence best explains the cases of the “Kondopoga technology.” The 
comparison demonstrates that two key factors explain the occurrence of vio- 
lence and its absence (and indeed, the success or otherwise of the protest) the 
role of the state and the nature of the crime that sparked the protest in the 
first place. Taken together, these factors lend weight to the understanding of 
ethnic violence as a form of vigilante justice. 


5.4 Comparing the pogroms 


This section compares and contrasts the cases of Lyublino in 2005, Kondo- 
poga in 2006, Khotkovo in 2010, Manezhnaya Square in 2010, and Biryulevo 
in 2013. All of the events possess similarities of structure and process. In all 
the cases, two factors were of the highest importance in explaining whether 
pogrom violence occurred or not: whether the state took sufficient action 
to placate the protesters and the ethnicity of the defendant who initiated the 
protests. Violence was clearly not a reaction to economic crisis or the presence 
of demagogues, but instead an attempt to fill the role of the state on the part 
of ordinary people. This provides further support for the idea of ethnic violence 
as a form of vigilante justice. 

First, the idea that ethnic violence should be understood as vigilante justice 
is clearly implied by the lack of involvement of the state in the build-up to 
each of the race riots. The involvement of the state is the decisive factor in 
determining whether there would be violence or not in a case. In the case where 
the state did exact a punishment on a supposed ethnic criminal to the satis- 
faction of the crowd—that is, in the case of the Khotkovo protest—there was 
no violence. Ordinary people geared up to perform what they clearly thought 
the state should be doing but in the event found that the migrants had left 
voluntarily. People came together in Khotkovo to assist the state in its enfor- 
cement of immigration laws, highlighting the importance of the vigilante 
ethos. In Manezhnaya Square, the idea that the state was not representing the 
interests of ethnic Russians was clearly voiced by the protesters, suggesting 
perceived state inaction to be a central part of the story. 

Similarly, in Kondopoga the violence abated only once Kareliyan governor 
Sergei Katanadov appeared and began to pledge to meet the demands of 
protesters. Again, it was the failure of the state to perform actions that 
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protesters thought it should be performing that prompted direct and violent 
action. There is only a need for vigilantes when no higher authority enacts 
righteous punishment. Likewise, the Biryulevo events both began as protests 
against the suspicion that the police were in the pay of criminals and so would 
not enact punishment. Vigilantes rushed to fill the void left by the collapse of 
the state. After attacking the shopping center, protesters carried on a search 
for immigrants in the warehouses in the same manner as might be done by a 
state. However, the involvement and neutrality of state authorities cannot 
explain the failure of the Lyublino protests to produce violence or even mass 
attendance. To do so, we must turn to the second factor which explains the 
occurrence of the riots: the nature of the crime. 

Popular protests occurred as a response to perceived violations of the legal 
code by migrants, but not all violations were created equal. The nature and 
severity of the crime was also important in determining whether rioters used 
pogrom violence to achieve their goals. The single attempt to incite a protest 
where this component was absent, the Ivannikova Affair in 2005, was pre- 
cisely the case in which a mass protest failed to get off the ground. The pro- 
tests at Lyublino were, rather, protests against the severity of a sentence 
enacted on an ethnic Russian defendant. There was no crime for vigilantes to 
punish, although they did appeal a sentence already handed down. In each of 
the other cases, the perception of a crime sparked the protests. 

Indeed, the proximate cause for each protest was a personal crime 
committed by a non-Russian minority and, from the data available, some of 
the initial retaliation of protesters mirrored that crime. In Kondopoga, reta- 
liation for a café owner beating an ethnic Russian burned his café. In 
Khotkovo, the offending community blamed migrants for a murder and 
appeared ready to kill the assumed murderer. This is, of course, part of the 
explanation why the migrant community left the town. In Biryulevo, a sus- 
pected murder drew crowds baying for blood outside the shopping center, 
regardless of whether the actual murderer was inside. Violence was a rational 
response to an immediate problem. Admittedly, the projective mechanism 
envisaged by the theory of ethnic vigilantism does not work so well in 
predicting the form of violence in these cases, even though its broader 
predictions are fulfilled. 

How did the other frames fare when weighed against the evidence? There 
was no evidence to support the idea of economic motivations determining the 
form of violence in the case of the Russian race riots. Using 2008 as a date for 
when the Russian economy started experiencing problems, this is true under 
conditions of economic growth and crisis. The most complete pogrom that 
occurred in post-millennial Russia, Kondopoga, came at a time when the 
Russian economy was thriving. To be sure, the protesters in Kondopoga evi- 
denced concern over the absence of Russian cafés and restaurants, but given 
the plentiful work at this time it might seem rather more apt to describe this 
as a cultural concern. Likewise, in no source that I read did I come across 
economic motivations for organizing a protest in Lyublino in 2005. In those 
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cases where the Russian economy was booming, then, there is little to support 
the idea that pogroms were a reaction to economic complaints. 

Yet there is also little support for the economic frame of the different forms 
of ethnic violence in the riots that took place under conditions of economic 
crisis. While participants in the Khotkovo mobilization, admittedly, did 
evince economic complaints against migrants, they were systematically pre- 
sented as secondary to the initial complaint of criminality. This also ignores 
the fact that there was no violence at Khotkovo. On the other hand, there is 
support for the economic theory of the form of ethnic violence coming from 
the Manezhnaya Square events of 2010 and the Biryulevo events of 2013. At 
Manezhnaya Square, protesters highlighted the economic burden of the Cau- 
casus regions on the Russian state. There was a similar situation in Biryulevo, 
albeit at a much more local level. Yet in both cases there were also accusa- 
tions of criminality. The method of difference would suggest that, because there 
were accusations of criminality in four cases where we saw protests, there is 
more support for the notion of ethnic vigilantism. 

There is scant support for the frame concerning direct incitement. The 
demagogue-in-chief of the racist Russian movement, Aleksandr Belov, whose 
involvement was held as successful for the continuation of a protest by the Sova 
center, attended every single rally or pogrom. He was indeed often instru- 
mental in organizing cooperation on the ground. Yet there was not violence 
accompanying every single incidence of mass mobilization. Furthermore, 
Belov appeared in Kondopoga on September 1, i.e. after violence had already 
been going on for two nights. As there was no corresponding change in the 
form violence took with his arrival, then, so too the influence of this dema- 
gogue cannot have been felt. While there may indeed have been other lower- 
level demagogues involved in the violence, they were not featured in reports 
about the conflict. 

There is also little support for the final frame, that of dehumanizing rheto- 
ric. While there were indeed cries of “white power” accompanying the videos 
of the Biryulevo pogrom, these were not dominant (and, arguably, not dehu- 
manizing). My interview subjects in the shopping center did not mention 
dehumanizing rhetoric in their accounts of the pogrom. It also does not 
appear to have featured in the other instances of protest, such as Lyublino, or 
pogrom, like Kondopoga, notwithstanding the extraordinarily detailed 
accounts we have of these incidences of violence. What “dehumanizing” 
rhetoric there was, rather, took the form of accusations of criminality and so 
supports a different frame. Being unable to deny the fact of the Other’s 
humanity, protesters used the idea of crime to incite violence. The clear mes- 
sage from this section, then, is that the evidence from the case studies most 
supports the frame of ethnic vigilantism. 

The theory of ethnic vigilantism offers good explanatory purchase into why 
pogroms occurred where they did and where they did not. First, the absence of 
state action was clearly important in producing ethnic violence. Where the 
state listened to the will of the crowd—in Khotkovo and in bringing the 
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violence in Kondopoga to an end—violence either did not happen or ended 
quickly. Thinking they had lost the protection of the state, individuals tried to 
fulfill the security functions of the state themselves. Second, the idea of crime 
was also extremely important in determining mass participation. The only 
time an attempted protest failed to garner mass support was the only case in 
which the alleged criminal activity of a migrant was not the reason for the 
protest. Admittedly, a poverty of data presented obstacles to a more rigorous 
test of the theory’s predictions in these cases although it still performed well. 

The evidence from the race riots suggests further that protests against 
ethnic minorities—if not violence, which came from extremists at the rallies— 
are liable to spread. The 2010 riot on Manezhnaya Square showed that pre- 
viously non-aligned groups can forge common purpose on the effervescent 
anvil of mass events. This mounting nationalist ressentiment may have been 
one reason why Putin chose to annex Crimea in the face of national humi- 
liation in Ukraine. To my knowledge there have not been any race riots since 
March 2014. Yet just as “rally-round-the-flag” effects do not last forever in 
the established democracies, neither is it likely to do so in Russia’s semi- 
democratic environment. At that point, race riots could become a feature of 
Russian society once more. For this reason, the next section asks how widely 
shared amongst the population are ideas of ethnic criminality. 


5.5 The Russian mass media 


This section attempts to uncover how far into the Russian national consciousness 
the conception of ethnic others as criminals has penetrated. Recently, other scho- 
lars (Hutchings and Tolz, 2015) have likewise used content analysis of main- 
stream media to uncover discursive currents over the nature of the “imagined 
community” of the Russian nation. The analysis of the media outlines the breadth 
of support for xenophobic ideas in Russian society. This evidence also offers a 
chance to evaluate the tacit social support necessary for extremist groups. The 
content analysis in this section focuses on two sources of the mass media: 
television and newspapers. The evidence suggests that the stereotypes of ethnic 
minorities being involved in crime have spread to a worrying level in Russian 
society, such that more or less explicitly racist positions are acceptable in 
Russian politics and culture to a degree which alarms the Western observer. 
The section draws on an array of data to make these claims. First, it 
describes the prevalence of stereotypes concerning ethnic criminality in mass 
media sources. Analyzing this data suggests a great degree of similarity 
between Russian neo-Nazis concerning ethnic minorities and the broader 
Russian populace. Both groups associate ethnic minorities with criminal 
activity, and moreover it is the same criminal activity. The section then draws 
on survey data from the Yuri Levada Center to describe existing attitudes to 
ethnic minorities. The picture painted by cumulative sources of data is that 
xenophobic attitudes and the violence that accompanies them are prevalent in 
contemporary Russia. Yet as other observers (Hutchings and Tolz, 2015) have 
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suggested, the regime in the Kremlin is not so much contriving to produce 
such xenophobia as to respond and control it. 

First, the mass media contains the same stereotypes concerning ethnic 
criminality, albeit in less drastic form, that also populate the skinhead world- 
view. Unlike people in other countries, Russians generally trust their mass 
media. In “focus groups and opinion surveys, Russians report a surprisingly 
high level of approval of their mass media” (Oates, 2007: 1295). This is borne 
out by Levada Center surveys which show fully three-quarters of participants 
expressing either high or medium levels of trust in the printed, televisual, and 
radio mass media. It follows, therefore, that the presence of stereotypes of 
ethnic criminality in that mass media would influence strongly popular attitudes 
concerning ethnic minorities. 

Television is the most trusted medium in Russia. This pattern has been 
consistent over time—65% of respondents from 24 focus groups picked national 
state television as one of the most “unbiased and reliable sources of infor- 
mation” (Oates, 2004: 122, 2006: 68). At the time of writing, the three most 
popular networks in Russia were Channel-1, Russian Television and Radio 
(RTR), and NTV. These three networks not only have the largest audiences, 
but also the widest penetration in programs. It follows that programs from these 
three networks were therefore the most influential in producing stereotypes 
that create and reflect popular Russian understanding. 

I used two sources of Russian television services to gain understanding of 
the “imagined community” promoted by popular television. First, I chose an 
archive at University College London which chooses various programs to record 
and second, online Russian television news from Vesti (Channel-1); Vremia 
(RTR); and Segodnia (NTV). The former source contained 220 programs 
broadcast on Russian television between 2000 and 2008, of which I watched 35. 
I chose programs randomly as well as selecting those with reference to ethnicity or 
identity in the title. For the latter source, I randomly selected a small sample 
of 21 news programs from the years 2005-8. This yielded a total of 56 television 
programs with lengths varying from 20 minutes to one and a half hours. 

There was a similar research strategy with newspapers. The sample contained 
the three most popular newspapers from the Russian Federation: Argumenyt I 
Fakty (2.75 million readers); Komsomolskaya Pravda (660,000); and Moskovskii 
Komsomlets, (1.25 million). The former is a weekly newspaper and the latter 
two are dailies. All are national in scope, with the exception of Moskovskii 
Komsomlets, which is limited to the Moscow region. These newspapers are 
nominally independent, but with the threat of persecution hanging over their 
journalists, practically obsequious (see Oates, 2007). Archives of Russian 
newspapers are much easier to obtain than television from that country. I 
randomly selected three editions of these newspapers’? and read all their 
articles, barring those concerned with sport and show business. This gave a 
total of 342 articles to read and check for stereotypes of ethnic criminality. 

The project coded the programs in line with five characteristics: ethnic 
criminality; Jewish crimes; African crimes; Caucasian crimes; and Roma 
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crimes. “Ethnic criminality” was a binary classification, meaning that one 
statement concerning the criminality of an ethnic group was coded the same 
as many. Criminal acts are those where a violation of the law was implied or 
directly stated. In determining which category an accusation of crime fell 
into, I followed the coding guidelines given in Chapter 3. Figure 5.1 demonstrates 
that the constituent features of the skinhead discourse are also present in the 
mass media, implying that stereotypes concerning ethnic minorities are widespread 
in Russian society and, accordingly, that violence may be likely to spread. 

This was particularly true of two programs. These were the “special inves- 
tigations,” where the reporter expressly addressed the idea of ethnic criminal 
gangs. The first was titled “the crimes of foreigners in Russia” (broadcast in 
2006) and the second “ethnic mafias” (broadcast in 2007). One of the central 
themes of each program was that particular ethnic groups were responsible 
for particular crimes. The former featured Jewish pimps, an African illegal 
immigrant, Chinese illegal immigrants, and Turkish arms dealers. The latter 
featured Georgian mafia bosses, Uzbek drug dealers, and Chechen, Lezgin, 
and Dagestani money forgers. The connection of ethnic minorities to the 
notion of criminality was thus clearly established by these programs. Both pro- 
grams were broadcast on the most popular television station, Channel-1, in 
primetime viewing slots. By focusing on the particularly ethnic nature of some 
criminal gangs in Russia, they contribute to a climate of ethnic intolerance 
and provide sources of authority for skinhead views. 

The analysis of these images shows, moreover, a great similarity between 
the neo-Nazi representations of given ethnic groups in the neo-Nazi media 
and those in the mainstream Russian media. Recall that the neo-Nazi media 
analyzed in Chapter 3 showed Jews to be depicted as involved in abstract 
property crimes, Africans as involved in abstract crimes against people, Cauca- 
sians in concrete property crimes, and Roma in concrete crimes against people. 
In all but one case, these images were also present in the popular mass media. 

The Russian mass media accused the Jews almost solely of property crimes. 
Some of these accusations were historical, crimes of which Jews had been 
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Figure 5.1 Ideas of ethnic criminality present in mass media, by type of crime 
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accused before the pogroms of the late 19th century. Others mentioned the 
ethnicity of the Jewish oligarchs when talking about the costs that Russia had 
to bear in a crisis. One article reported that a man arrested for selling drugs 
was Jewish. The similarity between this caricature of the Jews and that present 
in the neo-Nazi worldview suggests broader social legitimation than it just 
being the province of the far right. Television programs also accused Cauca- 
sians of being drug dealers, selling faulty goods, money laundering, people 
trafficking, printing money, terrorism, and controlling casinos in Moscow. 
They were, moreover, far and away the most frequently mentioned group— 
just like they were also the group that neo-Nazis most frequently attacked. 
While some of these acts threatened harm to people, by far the dominant 
impression of Caucasians was their responsibility for concrete property crimes. 

Finally, just as was true of neo-Nazi media, the Roma featured relatively 
infrequently. Roma were mentioned least of all—two reports about Roma murders 
and one about Roma selling worm-eaten eggs to Russian customers and spread- 
ing disease. However, a Levada Center poll from 2006 showed that 49% of 
respondents (N = 1,600) admitted to negative feelings concerning the Roma. 
Given the fact that Roma were excluded from the public sphere and that they 
received the highest rate of antipathy from the Russian public, it is prob- 
able that stereotypes concerning Roma are already entrenched in society 
and so do not need to be bolstered further. Conversely, the data suggested 
that Africans were not a concern of the Russian mass media. Stereotypes of Afri- 
can criminality were almost non-existent. Whatever hatred is present in the 
neo-Nazi media against Africans likely originates with the Western roots of 
these organizations. 

Further data as to how far elements of this xenophobic worldview are 
shared by ordinary Russians comes from the Yuri Levada Analytical Center, 
which publishes annual survey research on Russian public opinion. Levada 
surveys every region of the Russian Federation and is one of the most 
respected centers of its kind in the Russian Federation. Figure 5.2 shows 
below the positive and strongly positive answers (N = 1,600) to the question 
“Have you recently participated in hostilities toward people of different 
nationalities?” The trend since 2002 is a clear increase, to the point in 2013 
that fully 20% of respondents answered that they “often” or “sometimes” had 
participated in hostilities toward people of different nationalities. 

This is demonstrated in Figure 5.3. Even in 1998 43% of those Russians 
surveyed (N = 1,600) either strongly supported or moderately supported the 
idea “Russia for Russians.” These numbers show remarkable stability over 
time, with a steady upward trend. By 2013, 66% of Russians agreed with the idea 
either strongly or moderately. One can only imagine that number to have 
increased still further given events in Crimea and Eastern Ukraine, where 
the Russian state has specifically adopted the role of a homeland state out to 
support co-ethnics in the near abroad. The implication is that, if more people 
feel empowered by an ethnic sense of belonging to a given territory, then they 
are more likely to see violence against ethnic “criminals” as legitimate. 
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Figure 5.3 What do you think about the idea “Russia for Russians?” 


To conclude, therefore, this section has demonstrated that assumptions of 
the involvement of minorities in crimes are not just limited to the neo-Nazi 
media but are prominent in the mainstream Russian media as well. With one 
notable exception, the neo-Nazi hierarchy of violation embodied by ethnic 
groups was also replicated in the mainstream media. This indicates a sub- 
stantial well of xenophobic ressentiment in the population and a fear of those 
who are ethnically different. One may speculate that this will be a resource of 
great utility to the government should it require a new enemy when current 
anti-Western hysteria dies down. Whether the regime decides to play on these 
ethnic sentiments is, I suspect, very much down to the nature of who is in 
office in the future. 


5.6 Conclusion 


This chapter evaluated the theory of ethnic vigilantism against the cases of 
mobilization and sometimes violence in five protests: Lyublino (2005), 
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Kondopoga (2006), Khotkovo (2010), Manezhnaya Square (2010), and Bir- 
yulevo (2013). The theory performed well in all five cases. Although the cen- 
tral role in explaining violence was the refusal of the state to police some 
crime, this is consistent with a theory that casts the concept of vigilantism at 
the center of explanations of ethnic violence. The failure of the proper 
authorities to provide order and justice means that those individuals need to 
do so. The latter portion of the chapter concerned itself with how widespread 
stereotypes of criminal ethnic behavior are as a way of providing insights into 
how likely such violence is to spread. The content analysis of Russian mass 
media demonstrated that the connections between crime and ethnic minority 
status are a pervasive feature of Russian national culture. 

The chapter has some interesting theoretical implications for the theory of 
ethnic vigilantism. First, the case studies and media analysis suggest that ste- 
reotypes need to be widely held in order to produce violence. The successful 
riots and demonstrations all saw relatively large numbers of people on the 
streets, people for whom preventing violence by a minority would not have 
been difficult. Yet the tacit awareness of the reasons for the pogrom was 
widely shared and so small numbers of extremists were able to use violence 
against minorities. Violence is a social product. Second, the case studies offer 
reflections on the power of the frame in mobilizing ethnic violence. Chapter 3 
argued that the theory of ethnic vigilantism was highly proximate to the 
events it sought to explain and thus formed only part of a causal story. The 
implications from the failure of the Lyublino protests to mobilize Russians on 
a non-emotive issue suggest that that part may be larger than anticipated. If 
the wrong kind of frame is used, then ethnic violence does not occur. The 
potential implications of this insight are enormous for peace building and 
preventing future instances of ethnic violence. 

The data in this chapter also suggests important conclusions regarding 
Russian politics in general. In particular, it has implications for the Kremlin’s 
actions in Crimea and Ukraine. Many journalistic accounts have implied that 
the agency of the Kremlin lies behind all bellicosity in Ukraine, yet the evi- 
dence presented in this chapter implies that the Kremlin’s policy is actually 
reacting to ideas prevalent in Russian society. This, indeed, is the insight of 
analysts who argue that Putin’s rationale in annexing Crimea was the pre- 
servation of his own regime (McFaul et al., 2014). To be sure, the question of 
timing can only be explained by the individuals in the Kremlin but the role of 
public sentiment should not be understated. It may be that Russians are yearn- 
ing for their own “nationalizing nation,” in the words of Rogers Brubaker 
(1996), but that is a question for another time. 


Notes 


1 Private message to the author. Transcript of conversation available upon request. 
2 Asan international racist website, Stormfront might not seem like a natural choice 
for those interested in Russia. However, not only does Stormfront have a section 
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specifically devoted to Russian extremists, websites that are hosted in Russia have 
been closed down in recent years by the Kremlin acting under Article 282 of the 
criminal code of the Russian Federation. As it is hosted outside of Russia (as 
indeed are a number of sites active for Russian extremists), the Kremlin is unable 
to prevent the site from existing. 

“Belov,” a word derived from the Russian word for “white,” is a pseudonym. The 
real name of this individual is Potkin, a name which is in his passport. 

See www.livejournal.com/community/rf2, accessed February 19, 2014. 

Taken from his profile page on Livejournal, available at http://krylov.livejournal. 
com/profile (accessed March 10, 2014). 

See www.livejournal.com/community/rf2 (accessed February 19, 2014). 

See www.livejournal.com/community/rf2 (accessed February 19, 2014). 

Note that there is some dispute over this point. Some sources report these friends 
as being the paid mafia protection racket set up to protect the restaurant, while 
others report that these were merely kinsmen. As there is dispute over this matter, 
the author decided not to reify the stereotype of Caucasian “bandits” and grant 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Although there was attempted arson on a school used by people from the Caucasus 
on September 5. See Bigotry Monitor, 2006. 

Indeed, in one of the more ideologically loaded comments from the discussion, 
Belov (2011: 35) records one of the participants as talking of a “white Kareliya. 
Russians, a Northern nation, have always been here. And we have always lived in 
peace. If the blacks [peoples of the Caucasus] traded here, they always knew their 
place.” 

Kommersant, “Besporyadki v Moskve—resultat nazionalistcheskik igrish” (December 
12, 2010). 

This impression was confirmed in the interview with Subject A. 

A working copy of the video where the cries of “white power” are quite audible is 
available at www.youtube.com/watch?v=GjfJ9TtsVvY &feature=player_detailpage 
(accessed March 10, 2014). 

See http://rusnat.com/2013/10/14/basmanov-vel-narodnyj-sxod-aleksandr-belov-odi 
n-iz-nashix-liderov-biryulyovo/ (accessed November 8, 2014). 

For Argumenty I Fakty these were editions from November 29, 2000, October 23, 
2002, and March 21, 2001. For Komsomolskaya Pravda these were April 17, 2000, 
May 8, 2006, and January 21, 2005. The sample of the final paper, Moskovskii 
Komsomlets, came from March 31, 2001, April 14, 2005, and September 26, 2005. 


6 Conclusion 


Ethnic violence and white supremacism are far from unique to Russia, but 
understanding them in Russia holds the promise at least of generating more 
broadly applicable theory to cases of ethnic violence. This book has sought to 
do just that. Whether it succeeded or not is the reader’s place to judge. This 
conclusion to the book provides first a summary of the chapters and then 
section 6.1 offers reflections on what has been learned about both the present 
and the future of the Russian extreme nationalist movement, the domestic 
politics of the Russian Federation, and implications that has for the interna- 
tional arena. Section 6.2 turns to the contribution of the book to theory on 
ethnic conflict. I have argued elsewhere (Arnold, 2015a) that the scale of 
violence in Russia is useful for bringing out the distinction between “racist 
violence” and “hate crime.” The section highlights other contributions of this 
research and the theory of ethnic vigilantism to general theory on ethnic vio- 
lence and offers limited empirical evidence that the theory may have broader 
applicability than just Russia. Section 6.3 adds a personal note and in doing 
so brings the volume to a close. Before this, however, I re-capitulate what has 
been demonstrated. 

Chapter 1 began with an intuitively plausible typology of different forms of 
ethnic violence that pictured violence as a series of communications (under- 
stood as commands) from perpetrators to victims. Ex hypothesi, different 
forms of ethnic violence instruct minorities to cower!, behave!, leave!, or perish! 
These messages seeped into the forms of ethnic violence that I termed Symbolic 
violence, Lynching, Pogrom, and Massacre. The chapter provided numerous 
examples of ethnic violence that demonstrated these four forms and the mes- 
sages within them both from the history of many diverse societies and from 
the immediate context of neo-Nazi violence in the Russian Federation. The 
typology worked well to describe the events under consideration. 

Chapter 2 compiled data of neo-Nazi attacks from 2001 to 2009, having to 
stop in 2009 due to the ending of the source material. Other sources con- 
firmed, however, that neo-Nazi ethnic violence hit its zenith in 2008-9 and 
has since diminished in significance in Russia (although it is still very much 
present). Having arranged the data in this manner, by far the clearest pattern 
of the forms of ethnic violence was that they varied by ethnic group, with 
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most symbolic violence being used against Jews, lynching against Africans, 
pogroms against darker-skinned Caucasians and Central Asians, and mas- 
sacres against Roma. While thankfully there was only limited data concerning 
massacres, the Roma stood as clear victims of this kind of violence. 

Chapter 3 generated a theory to explain these relationships, which I termed 
the theory of ethnic vigilantism. This theory was very proximate to the events 
that it sought to explain, finding causes not in economic displacement or 
manipulative elites but in the social representation of victim groups in dis- 
course. The theory held that violence has a fundamentally mimetic character 
such that the scale of the “punishment” would vary in accordance with the 
severity of the alleged “crime.” Russian neo-Nazis believe themselves to be 
punishing ethnic minority groups for their purported involvement in criminal 
behavior. The theory survived two important tests when it was evaluated 
against both a content analysis of neo-Nazi mass media and interviews with 
active neo-Nazis themselves. The results show that the theory of ethnic vigi- 
lantism is indeed consistent with the facts and more consistent than other, 
competing frames surrounding activism to ethnic violence. 

Chapter 4 extended the theory to the case of the Meskhetian Turks in 
southern Krasnodar Krai and in neighboring Rostov Oblast. Despite numer- 
ous similarities of economy, social services, Cossack populations, and refugee 
populations, Cossacks only attacked the Meskhetians in Krasnodar and not 
in Rostov. While the obvious difference was the motivation of the regional 
authorities in the two regions, understanding exactly how these different 
motivations produced violence represented a challenge for the theory of 
ethnic vigilantism. The content analysis, interviews, and analysis of secondary 
data in this chapter found once again that the theory of ethnic vigilantism 
provides us with answers to this question. It also implied that the theory 
“travels,” at least within the same country. 

Chapter 5 charted a serious challenge to the Russian state since the neo- 
Nazi movement reached its zenith in 2008-9, that of the pogroms in numer- 
ous Russian towns. Using cases where activists tried to incite a pogrom but 
failed (as in Lyublino in 2005) or where a pogrom was prevented by state 
action (as in Khotkovo in 2010), and where pogroms were carried out by 
extremists (as in Kondopoga in 2006, Manezhnaya Square in 2010, or Bir- 
yulevo in 2013), the chapter evaluated the mobilizational dynamics of 
pogrom-style violence. This evaluation found that two factors were most 
important: the perceived lack of state involvement in guaranteeing the secur- 
ity of its citizenry and the nature of the rallying offence. Both observations 
could be fully explained by the theory of ethnic vigilantism and so suggest 
that it offered explanatory purchase into larger instances of ethnic violence. 

The theory elaborated above and the empirical work in this book offer 
neither an integrated theory of ethnic violence nor comprehensive accounts of 
social and political developments in Russia. The theory offered insights into 
the process of mobilizing perpetrators of ethnic violence in such a manner 
that accounts for the different forms of violence we see. Similarly, there are 
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undoubtedly numerous reasons behind the popularity of skinhead and neo- 
Nazi subculture in the Russian Federation (and in Eastern Europe more 
generally). Yet the work in this book does offer some insight into these larger 
issues, and it is to those issues that the next two sections turn. Section 6.1 
addresses conclusions regarding the Russian Federation and section 6.2 
conclusions regarding theory on ethnic violence. 


6.1 Conclusions regarding Russia 


The main focus of this book was on the neo-Nazi movement in Russia which, 
for a time in the first decade of the new millennium seemed to rise to such 
prominence that non-white foreigners were afraid of going to the country. 
Students from Africa gathered outside the building of the St. Petersburg city 
administration in 2006, for example, protesting against what they saw as the 
inaction of the city authorities to protect them. Several of those interviewed at 
the protests admitted to not going out after dark for fear of violence (Klo- 
megah, 2006). Attacks declined gradually between 2010 and 2013, but took a 
steep drop after 2014. What explains the level of social anger required to 
propel such a movement into existence as well as its sudden end? The chron- 
ology of the Russian neo-Nazi movement has broader connections to Russian 
politics and so provides insights into the nature of the political system in 
Russia. This section develops those insights as regards the neo-Nazi move- 
ment itself, Russian domestic politics, and the implications for international 
politics. 

At its peak, the Russian neo-Nazi movement contained an estimated 
65,000 adherents distributed between informal skinhead street gangs and 
groups organized to varying degrees. The common element that united these 
groups was a devotion to and lauding of Hitler and the symbology of the 
Nazi regime. The leader of the largest skinhead gang (until it was banned in 
2010 for promoting extremist symbols—see Moscow Times (2010)—Dmitry 
Demushkin, has repeatedly gotten in trouble with the law for celebrating 
Hitler’s birthday and making outrageous statements (see Arnold, 2015b). 
Some of the data in this book and personal research experience likewise bear 
testimony to the popularity of the swastika and other symbols associated with 
Nazi Germany in Russia at this time. Yet, given the huge role played by 
Russia in defeating German fascism in the 20th century, the sheer fact that 
young people could contemplate the public display of such symbols strikes 
one as perverse. How could fascism come to be lauded in a country which 
gave 27 million lives to defeat its German variant? 

The most probable answer concerns the expression of opposition to the 
Russian regime and state in its current guise. Roughly since Putin first came 
to the Russian presidency in 2000, the regime has sought to legitimize itself 
through connecting to Russia’s victory in the Second World War (Nelson, 
2015). Like Soviet regimes in the past, the current Russian regime sees the 
victory in the Great Patriotic War as a potent source of myth making and 
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appeals to legitimacy. Celebrating the military victory also serves to underline 
the continuity between the current regime and the Soviet past. With this 
background, it becomes simpler to comprehend the veneration of racist sym- 
bols and ideas as a component of broader opposition to the regime in the 
Kremlin. Despite the fact that millions of Russians died in the Second World 
War, the symbols came to acquire the additional meaning of opposition to the 
government that emerged out of the wreckage of the Soviet Union in 1991. 

Some of the sentiments that motivated the protests led by Alexei Navalnyi 
in 2012 bear this out. The protesters who came out to demonstrate against the 
fraudulent victory of United Russia were divided into two groups: liberals and 
nationalists (Arnold, 2014c). The nationalist section of the protesters chanted 
“f**k the Caucasus” and “stop feeding the Caucasus”’—a reference to the 
supposedly lavish subsidies Moscow provides to keep regimes in the North 
Caucasus content. Other ethnically discriminatory statements were also in 
evidence at the protests, and some of the people featured in this book played an 
important role in organizing the protests. While these sentiments might be 
taken to be demonstrations solely against the current regime, deeper analysis 
suggests that the frustrations originate against the state. 

After the fall of the Soviet Union, the “Russian Question” was left unre- 
solved. That question concerned the status of ethnic Russians (as well as 
debates over whether “Russian” could indeed be an ethnic category) living 
outside of the Russian Federation. In the new Eastern Europe, the states that 
emerged from the wreckage of the Soviet Union were states of nations, and in 
many ways it was nationalism that had destroyed the Soviet Union (Brubaker, 
1996; Beissinger, 2002). Russia, however, both contained a large number of 
non-Russian ethnic minorities and had many ethnic compatriots outside of its 
territory, principally in Kazakhstan, Ukraine, Belarus, and the Baltics. Russia 
faced identity challenges due to its unique place in history. An unresolved 
debate over who belonged to the Russian nation state belied many more 
ephemeral debates in Russian politics and society. 

To use Brubaker’s (1996: 5) term, the desire in Russia was for a “nationa- 
lizing nation.” That is, a nationalism which “involve(s) claims made in the 
name of a ‘core’ nation or nationality, defined in ethnocultural terms, and 
sharply distinguished from the citizenry as a whole.” Nationalizing nations do 
such things as “promote (to varying degrees) the language, culture, demo- 
graphic position, economic flourishing, or political hegemony of the nomin- 
ally state-bearing nation” (Brubaker, 1996: 57). Promoting the rights of those 
perceived as co-ethnics outside of the nation can be added to this list. The 
desire for a nationalizing nation is borne out in the consistently high support 
for the phrase “Russia for [ethnic] Russians” as measured by the Levada 
Center. This phrase has been strongly supported, or supported “within rea- 
sonable limits,” by over 50% of the population for a number of years. In 2011, 
19% of respondents strongly supported it, saying that the idea should have 
been put into practice “long ago.” A total of 40% of respondents endorsed 
the slogan “within reasonable limits” (Levada Center, 2012: 157, table 18.11). 
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The unresolved debates about the nature of the new order in Russia, the 
purpose of the state, its relation to the nation, and what it meant to be a state 
in a new era of migration-filled globalization generated high levels of social 
anger, a milieu ripe for penetration by neo-Nazi skinhead gangs. 

The recent history of the neo-Nazi movement in Russia thus has important 
implications for domestic politics. The most significant of these implications is 
that a more aggressive and assertive Russia is here to stay regardless of the 
personality in the Kremlin. While Putin may have been responding to 
domestic political imperatives (McFaul et al., 2014) when he annexed Crimea 
in March 2014, the social forces which desired this outcome were real and 
existing long before Putin even took office. In his March 18, 2014 speech fol- 
lowing the annexation of Crimea, Putin declared that “the Russian nation 
became one of the biggest, if not the biggest, ethnic group in the world to be 
divided by borders” (Putin, 2014), charting a story of how the historical 
forces of the 20th century had conspired to fragment and divide the Russian 
nation. Putin also protested the discriminatory language laws recently enacted 
by Ukraine that deprived ethnic Russians in that country of the use of their 
mother tongue. Understanding the sense of grievance felt by many Russians 
over how their country was treated at the end of the Cold War is thus essen- 
tial in informing speculation over how the country may develop in the future 
and whether it develops a “homeland nationalism” (Brubaker, 1996: 56). 

Precisely because the forces of homeland nationalism have not been 
indulged up to this point, the Russian Federation has been able to survive 
intact. Of course, there have been wars for Chechen independence in 1994-6 
and a later war in 1999-2002, but to this time Russia remains a united 
country. These wars have in their own turn contributed to Russia’s skinhead 
epidemic (see Belikov, 2011: 81-4), but there has been no policy system- 
atically favoring ethnic Russians over other non-Russian ethnic minorities. 
This is due to Russia’s complicated ethnic makeup, where ethnic Russians 
constitute some 80.9% of the country according to the 2010 census. The 
country is a patchwork quilt of ethnic minorities who, due in part to the Soviet 
legacy of institutionalizing ethnic groups on “their” historical homeland 
(Slezkine, 1996), are ready-made nations. Some examples might be the Tatars, 
the Kalmyks, the Yakut, and the Buryat. Any policy that officially elevated 
ethnic Russians above the other constituent peoples of the Russian Federation 
could therefore have the foreseeable consequence of producing a backlash 
from other ethnic minorities and, by extension, the country’s fragmentation. 

At the same time, and perhaps underappreciated by commentators on 
Russia, countries all over the world faced similar identity challenges due to 
population transfers spurred by globalization. In the era of easy travel, indi- 
viduals moved around the globe in a manner that had not been done before. 
South Asians in Great Britain, North Africans in France, Turks in Germany: 
all around the world immigrants generated new questions over the nature of 
the nation and who it was meant for. In the case of Russia, this meant darker- 
skinned migrants from the countries of Central Asia and internal migrants 
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from the North Caucasus. This second question alone has been partially 
responsible for violence in places as disparate as Oldham in England and the 
suburbs of Paris. Combined with Russia’s unique circumstances, the sheer size 
of the Russian skinhead population should not be surprising. The criminal 
lens through which ordinary Russians viewed immigration was also seen in 
other countries, but only in Russia were there concomitant larger questions 
about the identity of the Russian people and who the state was for, if not the 
(ethnic) Russians. 

This brings the discussion to the international consequences of Russian 
ethnic nationalism and the skinheads who champion the cause of white 
supremacy. Two particular consequences stand out: the global skinhead 
movement and foreign adventurism. On the one hand, skinheads the world 
over have emerged as a challenge to liberal society and often specifically as a 
reaction to non-white immigration (Arnold, 2015a; Hamm, 1993). The racist 
attacks in 1970s and 1980s Britain, for example, were in some ways a protest 
against an immigration regime which let in many non-white migrants. Simi- 
larly, when Anders Behring Breivik attacked Utoya Island in 2011 where a 
youth camp belonging to the governing party was underway, he did so to 
protest what he saw as high levels of immigration into Norway. Understanding 
Russia as part of this more global dynamic concerning racist skinhead groups 
allows us to place the problem in a larger debate. 

Racist skinheads around the world may be viewed—and see themselves— 
through the lens of Huntington’s (1998) “Clash of Civilizations.” According 
to Huntington, the world was divided into eight civilizations which were set to 
clash in the future due to increasing regionalism and a host of other causes. In 
particular, Huntington predicted that clashes would occur along cultural fault 
lines, that is, areas where different civilizations met each other such as the 
Balkans. The notion of cultural fault lines could be extended to individuals 
who met those from a different culture in an ethnically mixed city. Given that 
the discourse of the “Clash of Civilizations” is one of the competing narra- 
tives used to analyze events on Russian television (Hutchings and Tolz, 2015), 
it is not a great leap to suggest that Russian skinheads understand themselves 
in the role of vigilante-protector. Such a scenario was warned of earlier, when 
one commentator opined that, “if surrounded by conflictual ideas a la the 
‘clash of civilizations’ thesis, Russia may become more susceptible to the 
rhetoric of extreme nationalists” (Tsygankov, 2004: 111). This understanding 
is useful in helping to comprehend extreme nationalists’ protestations about 
the European origin of Russia as well as bringing these actions into a debate 
concerning reactions to globalization. 

On the other hand, the current regime’s trajectory of foreign adventurism in 
places such as Georgia, Ukraine, and Syria appears set to continue. Given the 
complex ethnic balance in Russia proper, “homeland nationalism” is exceed- 
ingly problematic within Russia. To compensate, the state projects the image 
of Russia as a great power capable of securing its interests abroad. As only a 
rapid succession of victories can provide substance for such an image, so the 
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future augurs ill for the prospect of peace in Europe. At the time of writing, 
many observers are nervous about the Russian minorities in Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Belarus, and Kazakhstan. These populations could presumably be 
riled up in a quest to destabilize bordering countries and promote conflict. 
There are also concerns about the Russian exclave of Kaliningrad and whe- 
ther the city can continue as a non-contiguous part of the Russian Federation. 
If the findings of this book are correct, however, the one certainty is that 
Russian elites find such an outcome preferable to sacrificing Russia’s internal 
stability. 


6.2 Conclusions for theories on, and of, ethnic violence 


The findings of this book are limited to a specific number of cases in the same 
country and so necessarily have limitations. Yet they cannot help but inveigh 
on other debates within the discipline, even if one were to extrapolate from 
the case of a society where there is clearly a dominant ethnicity. First, the 
book suggests a theoretical basis for assumptions made in the literature on 
ethnic violence. By doing so, it also suggests a mechanism by which compet- 
ing theories on ethnic violence could be linked in a causal chain. It may be 
the case that unemployment and social alienation are “deep” causes of ethnic 
violence, but these sentiments need to be activated by political entrepreneurs 
using “proximate” frames like those described in this book to produce vio- 
lence. Second, a preliminary review of the evidence suggests that the theory 
generated in this book does indeed offer explanatory purchase in other cases 
of ethnic violence. Third, and finally, by suggesting a means that produces 
violence, the book actually demonstrates commonalities between ethnic and 
non-ethnic forms of violence. I deal with these points in turn below. 

To begin, the insights from this book were very proximate to the events 
they explained. Both instrumentalist and ancient hatreds theories suggest that 
perpetrators’ motives are of prime importance in explaining cases of ethnic 
violence, although this assumption has gone largely untested. Instead, theor- 
ists have satisfied themselves by showing the existence of vengeance narratives 
prior to the onset of a conflict. By linking particular representations of vic- 
tims to particular acts of perpetrators, this work has provided a theoretical 
basis for that assumption and tested it against the best available evidence. 
Patterns of violence visited on Africans in the Russian Federation, for exam- 
ple, reveal a consistent understanding amongst skinhead groups throughout 
Russia as to the “danger” purportedly posed by Africans. Indeed, it may be 
controversial but one could suggest a similar understanding underlies the spate 
of police and community-activist murders of African Americans in the United 
States. By demonstrating the systematic co-variation of belief and action, this 
work provides a theoretical basis for motivations in ethnic conflict. 

However, in demonstrating the importance of perpetrators’ beliefs and 
motivations I made no claims about the cause of those narratives. They could 
equally emanate from “ancient hatreds” or from “economic displacement.” I 
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suspect a mixture of the two is true, with so-called mythical hatreds making 
the task of instigating ethnic conflicts a great deal easier, but that is by the by. 
Nonetheless, by providing a mechanism that explains how vigilantes in ethnic 
conflicts can come to see themselves as enacting justice and so produce distinct 
forms of ethnic violence, the book has provided a plausible link between more 
“ultimate” theories of ethnic conflict and those which are “proximate” (Losco, 
1981). Rather than opposing each other, as has been thought in the past, it 
may turn out to be the case that “ancient hatreds” and “politically constructed” 
explanations of ethnic conflict are actually two sides of the same coin. 

Second, and following on from the previous point, it remains a matter for 
future research as to whether the insights developed in this book can offer 
explanatory purchase into ethnic conflicts outside of Russia. Preliminary evi- 
dence from the conflicts in Northern Ireland and the former Yugoslavia sug- 
gests that it can, however. In Northern Ireland, Protestant Unionists have 
fought Catholic Nationalists since at least the partition of Ireland in 1922, but 
really in modern times since the late 1960s. The peace process in Northern 
Ireland lasted from 1993 to 1999 and has produced a peace that sometimes 
looks shaky but for all that has proven fairly robust. Senator George Mitchell 
(2000, 2015), who was instrumental in getting both sides to the negotiating 
table as well as decommissioning weapons, offers the insight that part of what 
kept the conflict going was the desire for revenge in both communities: 


Northern Ireland has been divided by a deep and ancient hatred, into two 
hostile communities, their enmity burnished by centuries of conflict. They 
have inflicted hurt, physical and psychological, on members of the other 
community, and they have been quick to take offense at real or perceived 
slights. They have a highly developed sense of grievance. As one of the 
participants in the talks later said to me “To understand us, Senator, you 
must realize that we in Northern Ireland will drive 100 miles out of our 
way to receive an insult.” Each is a minority: Catholics in Northern Ire- 
land, Protestants on the island of Ireland. Each sees itself as a victim 
community, constantly under siege, the recipient of a long litany of 
violent blows from the other. 

As I flew back to the U.S., I thought about how the harsher side of the 
Northern Irish personality has so dominated the recent past. For a 
quarter century, violence, and the threat of violence, hung over Northern 
Ireland like a heavy, unyielding fog. Thousands of people were killed, tens 
of thousands injured. Fear and anxiety were as much a part of daily life 
as work and school. But the real damage being done was to people’s hearts 
and minds, where, with each new atrocity, the hostility grew more and 
more intense. A bombed-out building can be rebuilt, a burned-out car 
replaced. But as one generation, then another, grew into adulthood 
knowing so much hate and fear, the prospects for reconciliation receded. 

(Mitchell, 2000: 13. My emphasis) 
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The highlighted passages suggest the importance of understanding popular 
grievances in explaining the ethnic conflict in Northern Ireland. Each bomb- 
ing or murder by one side provided the motivation for the other to retaliate. 
In particular, the highlighted phrase in the second paragraph suggests that 
reprisal attacks were proportionate to the grievance for which they sought 
revenge. Mitchell used insights like these to mediate and eventually resolve 
the conflict by convincing relevant actors of the need to let go of past grie- 
vances and build a peaceful future. That many of the criminal acts really took 
place in Northern Ireland is not as important as the sincerely held belief that 
they did so. In encouraging the people of Northern Ireland to put aside grie- 
vances from the past and work together in the Northern Ireland parliament at 
Stormont, Mitchell broke the reciprocal cycle of violence that the need for 
“justice” ensures. 

There is a similar case in the story of the Bosnia conflict. Slobodan Milo- 
sevic played on the fears of the Serbs in the former Yugoslavia when he 
highlighted Croats’ allegiance with the Nazis during the Second World War 
and used the threat of an imminent Ustase revival as a justification for 
cleansing the lands of Croats and Bosnians (Gagnon, 2004; Kaufman, 2001). 
Evidence from memoirs of the Bosnian conflict also highlights the role of 
defense narratives in facilitating ethnic cleansing. In one memoir, the narrator 
goes back to Bosnia after two decades as a refugee in the United States. In 
questioning a former Serb warrior in the conflict, he “looked horrified that T’d 
ever thought of him as a murderer ... He was told—albeit falsely—that his 
government needed him to fight to save his nation. A law-abiding citizen, he 
believed those in power. So he allowed himself to be taken in by their decep- 
tion” (Trebincevic and Shapiro, 2014; 199). Presented with a threat under- 
stood as existential, the Serb soldier acted proportionately to the situation he 
believed himself to be facing. In his own view, he was not a murderer but 
someone acting out of necessity. 

There are more examples that could be used to illustrate this point, but this 
is not the place to do so. Rather, what the two examples of Northern Ireland 
and the former Yugoslavia demonstrate is that popular conceptions matter for 
ethnic conflict in cases outside of this book and thus weigh directly on the 
debate over whether motivations matter. Of course, the conflicts in Northern 
Ireland and the former Yugoslavia differ in a number of other important 
dimensions from the hate crimes that are the main subject of this book. 
Nonetheless, this brief analysis of memoirs suggests that the theory of forms 
of ethnic violence generated here—and the mechanism of proportionality— 
can also help us explain other instances of ethnic violence. This is leant 
further strength by the observations in non-ethnic conflict. 

Indeed, the findings of this book suggest that there is nothing specifically 
ethnic about ethnic violence. While that might sound somewhat paradoxical, 
given the focus of the book on ethnic violence and criticisms of the extant 
literature made in Chapter 3, what it means is that there is a common logic to 
the use of violence in potentially all cases. People use violence as a reaction to 
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threats, whether imagined or actual, and that threat does not have to be 
ethnic in its nature. Any group which people held essential to their identity 
would react in the same way to threats to its members’ survival. The fact that 
most people hold ethnic identity to be somehow an expression of their true 
self may be an artefact of our age. One need only think of how soldiers in 
regular armies are mobilized to fight for a cause—through the violation of 
some law, such as the 2003 declaration that Iraq possessed weapons of mass 
destruction—to see this logic at play. Violence comes as a primitive reaction 
to perceived threat. 

One example comes from the conflict in Sierra Leone in the 1990s and 
early 2000s which saw both rebels and the government using child soldiers to 
carry out executions and raids on enemy villages. Ishmael Beah was a former 
child soldier in the conflict who had been rescued from a military life before 
later being rehabilitated into society. His memoir recalls how recruiting 
soldiers tried to frame the conflict to their new recruits: 


Some of you are here because they have killed your parents or families, 
others because this is a safe place to be. Well, it is not that safe anymore. 
That is why we need strong men and boys to help us fight these guys, so 
that we can keep this village safe ... This is your time to revenge the 
deaths of your families and to make sure more children do not lose their 
families. 

(Beah, 2007: 106) 


The conflict in Sierra Leone was not an ethnic conflict and in the above 
example did not see adults fighting. The recruitment of child soldiers was 
itself morally abominable, although it was not ethnic in its nature. Yet the 
children themselves were encouraged to fight to protect “more children” and 
to massacre in “revenge.” Human emotions are universal, and it is not only 
ethnic violence that witnesses acts of barbarity or zealotry on the part of the 
community. 

Another example comes from Russia’s recent foreign policy. The brief con- 
flict with Georgia in August 2008 saw less than a week of hostilities and a 
relatively low number of fatalities. The war started because Georgian Pre- 
sident Mikhail Saakashvili overplayed his hand and believed the West would 
back him in any confrontation with Russia. Georgia had been committed to 
restoring its territorial integrity since the Abkhazian civil war in 1991 had 
made that province as well as South Ossetia de facto Russian protectorates. 
Georgia thus initiated the conflict by shelling Russian peacekeeping troops in 
South Ossetia (Asmus, 2010). The facts of the case are clear, but the Russian 
response was completely disproportionate and the subsequent invasion came 
close to the Georgian capital Tbilisi. However, the Russians tried to justify 
the scale of their response, even if only to their own army, through accusing 
the Georgians of committing genocide against Russian citizens in the invasion 
(Osborn, 2008). That this was not true does not change the implicit 
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recognition that proportionality would be important. Whatever else might be 
said about this conflict, then, the charges of “genocide” were a clear attempt 
to legitimate the magnitude of the Russian response in the war. In general, 
violence requires justification by reference to some threat. The proportionality 
of the response to the imagined threat may be one of the few truly universal 
human traits. 


6.3 Personal reflection 


This project started out as an attempt to show the importance of culturally 
held beliefs to ethnic conflict and became an inquiry into the means by which 
ethnic violence is provoked. In the course of this research I have frequently 
felt overwhelmed, sickened, and horrified by news reports of violence and 
through talking to those who perpetrated it. Such encounters, however, only 
served to convince me of the importance of increasing our understanding of 
the causes of ethnic violence. I have provided evidence, both qualitative and 
quantitative, which suggests the importance of culturally shared beliefs to 
ethnic conflict and shown specific causes leading to specific consequences. The 
result is an explanation of ethnic violence which increases our understanding 
of just how—and why—human beings commit such horrendous acts of 
violence on one another. It will achieve more than I ever hoped if it helps 
prevent future incidents of ethnic violence. 
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